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This year’s winner of the ‘Australian of the Year’ award was Mr Galarrwuy Yunupingu. Mr Yunupingu 
ts Chairman of the Northern Land Council which represents the interests of Aboriginal landholders in 
the Northern Territory. During 1978 Mr Yunupingu played a central role in negotiations involving the 
Northern Land Council, mining interests and the Australian Government which settled the conditions 
under which the Northern Territory’s giant Ranger uranium project will proceed. H.E. Mr Yoshio 
Okawara, Japan’s Ambassador to Australia, made the keynote speech at the Australia Day luncheon in 
Melbourne on 26 January at which Mr Yunupingu received his award. Mr Okawara (left) is seen con- 
gratulating Mr Yunupingu in this photo. 
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PHILIPPINES 


Political developments in the 


Philippines 


In recent years, Australia’s relations with the Philippines have taken on added 
significance, both bilaterally and in terms of the Philippines’ membership of the 
Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN). The Philippines and Australia 
both recognise their interest in developing bilateral and regional co-operation. A 
nuclear safeguards agreement between Australia and the Philippines was signed in 
August 1978, and the first Philippines-Australia officials’ talks were held in February 


1979. 


This article reviews some of the major political, economic and social developments 
which have taken place in the Philippines during the past six years and assesses the 


prospects for the future. 


Political disturbances in the Philippines in 
the early 1970s combined with economic dif- 
ficulties led to the imposition of Martial Law 
on 21 September 1972. President Ferdinand 
E. Marcos, whose second term as President 
was coming to an end, suspended the 1935 
Constitution, dissolved the Congress, 
restricted the press, and introduced a 
system of law-making by decree. 

President Marcos had been elected in 


1965 and again in 1969 for a record two 
terms as President, and the prospect of new 
Presidential elections had created a heated 
political climate. In a partial breakdown of 
law and order, there were violent attacks on 
political figures, communist insurgency was 
active, the economy was faltering, student 
protest was rampant, and Muslim activities 
in the South were growing. 

in the ‘New Society’ period which follow- 
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€1 these dramatic events, a series of institu- 
tonal changes and alterations to traditional 
fatterns of power have made it unlikely that 
tae Philippines will return to the framework 
c government of the past. 


In 1973, President Marcos, in his book 
Motes on the New Society of the Philippines, 
cave his reasons for choosing to impose 
Martial Law on his country: 


‘So, on the long night of Sunday, 17 
September 1972, it became quite clear to me 
tmat the rightist conspiracy and the com- 
munist rebellion had almost succeeded in 
rendering the government impotent to meet 
aay Crisis, that in fact this unholy combina- 
tion, if given just the shortest time, would 
ponounce the death sentence on the 
R=public’. 

‘At the end of that September vigil, during 
which | exhausted all the possibilities in my 
mind, | found my duty — and the respon- 
sbility for the nation’s destiny — forced on 
me by historical circumstances.’ 


In the above and other reflections on his 
decision to impose Martial Law, President 
Marcos has stressed that he acted to save 
the country at a moment of dire need, when 
itwas under attack from both the right and 
the left, and to bring about a general reform 
o society to remedy underlying evils which 
had allowed these threats to emerge. His 
detractors, on the other hand, claim that, 
sensing his growing unpopularity in 
mid-1972, President Marcos declared Martial 
Law in order to do away with constitutional 
limitations on his tenure and retain power for 
hmmself indefinitely. 

In his plan for the ‘New Society’, the 
P-esident promised a more equitable 
dstribution of income and wealth, an expan- 
sion of employment opportunities, promo- 
tien of social development, stabilisation of 
paices at reasonable levels, accelerated 
eeonomic growth, promotion of regional 
development and _industrialisation. The 
P esident, on occasion, has cited the need 
tc fulfil these promises as justification for the 
Centinuation of Martial Law. 

The ‘New Society’ Government's early ac- 
tions brought marked improvement in the 
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areas which President Marcos described as 
constituting the main threat. Strict controls 
on ownership of firearms and vigorous ap- 
plication of a curfew brought about a 
dramatic reduction in lawlessness and 
political violence. The activities of the New 
People’s Army, the military wing of the 
Communist Party of the Philippines, were 
gradually brought under tighter control by 
the Armed Forces of the Philippines, 
although they still have disruptive effects in 
several areas of the country. Muslim 
Filipinos, on the other hand, intensified their 
resistance to the central government's con- 
trol in the South. Armed Muslim insurgency 
still remains a serious political and military 
problem for the government and a drain on 
resources which might otherwise be 
available for development purposes. 
Government expenditure for the Ministry of 
National Defence, for example, represents 
17.4 per cent of the budget for 1979, and this 
proportion has grown steadily throughout 
the Martial Law period. 


Old and new political structures 

An important sign of political change dur- 
ing the past six years has been the reduction 
of the power of wealthy families who trace 
their origins to the ‘i/ustrado’ class of the 
Spanish colonial period. Through their vast 
fortunes derived from holdings in planta- 
tions, mining, public utilities, financial in- 
stitutions and the media, these families ex- 
erted an influence in public life far beyond 
that of any other group, and often saw in 
political activity an avenue for furthering 
their own economic interests and power. 
President Marcos divested some of the more 
prominent oligarchs of a large part of their 
assets and reduced their influence in govern- 
ment. Large holdings of rice and corn land 
were carved up under Land Reform; and in- 
creasing government intervention in the 
economy has reduced one-family control of 
corporations. 

Martial Law has greatly reduced the 
political significance of the traditional pat- 
tern of political relationships throughout the 
country. Before 1972, political power was 
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determined by a network of patron-client 
relationships (palakasan or influence- 
peddling). The patron, who might be a 
member of the former national Congress, a 
provincial governor, a mayor or a minor 
political figure, provided the members of his 
electorate — his clients — with a wide range 
of material benefits in return for their voting 
support. Conversely, those who fell foul of 
the local patron found themselves in trouble. 
While such a system could at least in theory 
involve the representative with the wishes of 
the people he represented, it had drawbacks 
and led to many abuses. In the national Con- 
gress the system tended to reduce party 
loyalty so that Congressmen would fre- 
quently change parties, or vote against their 
own party. As a result, it became difficult to 
pass important or controversial legislation at 
the national level, and the Congress often 
frustrated much-needed reforms. Some 
political figures recruited their own private 
armies, which they used to further their 
political and economic ends, so that even- 
tually support could be commanded by the 
threat of strength rather than by persuasion 
and rational argument. 


The general effect of this patron-client 
system was to weaken the power of the 
government. Under Martial Law, however, 
the pattern was reversed. The central 
government became increasingly respons- 
ible for political appointments down to the 
most basic levels. Most officials, including 
military officers, owe their continued tenure 
directly to the central government, and, in 
the case of senior appointments, to Presi- 
dent Marcos himself. The central govern- 
ment is also a major source of finance for all 
subordinate levels of government and a pro- 
vider of most other material benefits. Apart 
from some parts of the Muslim regions in the 
south, there are now few parts of the coun- 
try which the government's authority does 
not reach and there is no source of opposi- 
tion powerful enough to frustrate its wishes. 
The President has gradually shifted the 
focus of administration from the provincial 
to the regional structure, thereby subor- 
dinating the provincial governors to 
technocrat administrators whose control 
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extends over several provinces and whose 
loyalty is mainly to Manila. Government sup- 
porters say that the Government has been 
‘streamlined’ and improved whereas its 
critics claim that one set of patrons has 
simply taken over from another. 


Relations with the Church 

The growth of the government’s power 
has changed its relationship with the Roman 
Catholic Church. With its long involvement 
in the Philippines and the high proportion 
(about 90 per cent) of the Philippine popula- 
tion professing adherence to it, the Church 
has the ability to become a source of opposi- 
tion to the government, particularly in the 
rural areas. The Church as a whole, 
however, has lent tacit support to the crea- 
tion of the ‘New Society’ and continuation 
of Martial Law. Cardinal Sin, Archbishop of 
Manila, has been following what he calls a 
policy of ‘critical collaboration’ with the 
government. 

As a general rule, the government has 
sought to proceed by negotiation and com- 
promise in its relations with the Church 
hierarchy. The Government has im- 
plemented a population control program 
despite the formal opposition of the Church, 
but in other areas such as divorce and abor- 
tion it has deferred to the Church's views. 
The Government’s power to effect reforms 
can be seen as an extra incentive for co- 
operation by the Church. The relationship 
has been an uneasy one, and neither the 
Government nor the Church can act without 
taking due account of the other’s views. 


The legal system and detention 

The Martial Law Government saw a need 
to modify much of the organisation of soci- 
ety or to replace it with new institutions. As 
one of its first actions, it added to the coun- 
try’s civilian courts a system of military 
tribunals empowered to try cases involving 
threats to national security and serious 
crimes such as murder, rape, kidnapping 
and embezzlement. 

The aspect of detention without charge or 
trial has attracted the greatest foreign 
criticism of the Martial Law regime. The 
Government insists that there are no political 
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prisoners as such, and that all detainees are 
charged with specific criminal offences 
rather than being imprisoned for their beliefs 
alone. President Marcos claimed in 1978 that 
fewer than 300 people were detained for 
subversive crimes. Allegations of torture and 
ləng periods of detention without trial are 
cften made. The Philippines Government 
has admitted that some abuses have occur- 
red but claimed that any cases of maltreat- 
ment of detainees resulted from individual 
=Serrations and not from government policy. 

In spite of criticism by its opponents, the 
Covernment appears to be cautiously pursu- 
img a policy of reconciliation towards 
Gssidents. Releases of persons held for 
subversion and related offences continue to 
t announced, and the General Amnesty 
c=cree was broadened in 1978 to include 
persons held for crimes against national 
security and public order. Accurate informa- 
tDn on new arrests (other than of well- 
known figures) is unobtainable, making any 
conclusive assessment difficult. 

The Supreme Court of the Philippines, the 
nation’s highest court and the only court 
capable of pronouncing on constitutional 
matters, has given its general support to the 
continuance of the system of Martial Law. 
Rulings by the Court have consistently 
uoheld the constitutionality of the Govern- 
ment’s actions both in proclaiming Martial 
Law (under the emergency provisions of the 
1335 Constitution) and in continuing to 
govern under the transitional provisions of 
the same Constitution. Although various 


™e Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Trade and 
Fesources, the Rt. Hon. J. D. 
Anthony, is shown with Presi- 
dent Marcos on the occasion 
@ the signing of the Australia- 
PAilippines Nuclear Co- 
overation and Safeguards 
Agreement on 8 August 1978. 
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members of the Court have criticised legal 
deficiencies in the implementation of Martial 
Law, no case challenging the validity of the 
regime as a whole has been decided against 
the Government. Each of the Supreme 
Court Justices has submitted a letter of 
resignation to President Marcos, which he 
can accept at any time. 


New forms of local government 

The structure of local government has 
been throughly revised. At the village level a 
system of barangays (citizens’ assemblies) 
has been organised to involve the people in 
the administration of the governments 
domestic policies. Above that, a chain of in- 
directly elected organisations at town, city, 
provincial and national levels has been 
established, which the Government believes 
is more representative of and responsive to 
the needs of Philippine society than the 
previous system. The channel of com- 
munication operates in both directions and 
the Government uses it extensively to main- 
tain and mobilise support for itself and its 
policies. The Barangay Youth (Kabataan 
Barangay) organisation, which exactly mir- 
rors the barangay structure at all levels, has 
Operated as another means of generating 
support for the New Society’s goals and 
beliefs among the youth of the Philippines. 
The vote has now been extended to 15 year- 
olds. 


Elections and the New Legislature 
The most recent formal development in 
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the Philippines 


General Carlos P. Romulo, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 


the restructuring of the Philippine political 
system was the election on 7 April 1978 for 
the 165 directly elected seats in the new 
200-member legislative body known as the 
Interim Batasang Pambansa (IBP). The IBP 
was approved by a nationwide referendum 
in October 1976, amending the 1973 Con- 
stitution. The Government contested the 
IBP elections through a political party, the 
New Society Movement (Kilusang Bagong 
Lipunan or KBL), created for the purpose. It 
was opposed in Manila by the People’s 
Power Movement (Lakasang Bayan or 
LABAN), fielding a team of candidates 
headed by former Senator Aquino, who 
campaigned from his prison cell. Other 
groups were formed to contest the elections 
in the provinces, but only in the regions of 
Cebu and Northern Mindanao was their per- 
formance strong enough to put the outcome 
in doubt. 

As had been predicted, the KBL won an 
overwhelming victory at the polls, including 
all 21 seats in Manila. The election result was 
challenged by opposition spokesmen, who 
accused the Government of ballot rigging, 
intimidation of voters and other forms of 
electoral fraud. The Government reacted 
sharply to public demonstrations in the days 
following the elections by jailing a number of 
opposition leaders and demonstrators, all of 
whom have subsequently been released. 

Voting for the IBP was direct and was not 
organised through the barangays, and the 
new assembly has no connection with the 
system of so-called ‘baranganic democracy’. 
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The President, who is an ex-officio member 
of the legislature, concurrently Prime 
Minister and is President for life, has the 
Constitutional right to dissolve the IBP and 
can also exercise his ‘standby’ powers to 
legislate if the Assembly fails to perform to 
his satisfaction. He has said that his greatest 
accomplishment would lie in not having to 
exercise these ‘standby’ powers, and that he 
ceased signing decrees when the IBP took 
office on 12 June. Any decrees which have 
appeared since that date are stated to have 
been signed earlier. 

The President has stated that the IBP’s 
term of office will not exceed six years. It is 
to give way at a future unspecified time to a 
new body with full legislative powers, as the 
final stage in the transition to a new form of 
democratic government in the Philippines. 


Muslim insurgents 

Conflict between Muslim Filipinos in 
South-western Mindanao and other Filipinos 
predates the arrival of Christianity in the ear- 
ly 16th century and was exacerbated by the 
attitudes of the Spanish colonisers. The so- 
called ‘Moros’ never really submitted to the 
Spanish or U.S. colonial governments. 

Muslims constitute approximately five per 
cent of the total Philippine population and 
are in a majority in five of the 17 provinces of 
the southern Philippines. Muslim Filipinos 
viewed the declaration of Martial Law in 
1972 and Government attempts to impound 
firearms as a threat to their interests. Their 
resistance was intensified with the formation 
of the Moro National Liberation Front 
(MNLF). The Philippine Government claims 
that the movement is supported by arms, 
funds and training from overseas. 

During the past seven years a number of 
attempts have been made to reach a settle- 
ment. A tenuous ceasefire which came into 
effect in December 1976 broke down in late 
1977 and heavy localised fighting between 
Muslim and Government forces has con- 
tinued since then. Approximately 1 600 
people were either killed or wounded in the 
southern Philippines during the first half of 
1978. Because of the historic legacy of bit- 
terness and mistrust on both sides, it is 
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unlikely that a lasting settlement will be 
achieved quickly or easily. 


Communist insurgency 

Guerrilla activity by the New People’s 
Army (NPA, the military wing of the Com- 
munist party of the Philippines) continues, 
with small-scale terrorist attacks, particularly 
im the Visayas and Central Luzon. There are 
indications that the NPA’s activities have 
been reduced since the capture of most of 
its leadership and the NPA does not at 
present constitute a major internal threat to 
the Government. It is widely accepted that 
the fight against insurgency in isolated and 
depressed areas of the country will be a pro- 
teacted one. This is often cited by President 
Marcos as one of the reasons for the con- 
tmuation of Martial Law. 


Foreign policy 

Following independence in 1946, the 
Philippines’ foreign policy was largely con- 
sstent with that of the United States even 
though individuals like Claro M. Recto ad- 
wocated a more independent posture. Moves 
tewards a more independent posture were 
accelerated following the proclamation of 
Martial Law. The Philippines worked for 
greater identity with Third World and non- 
aigned bodies, and these developments 
gave further impetus to a re-examination of 
the assumptions upon which the Philippines 
had earlier based its relations with the United 
States. Within its region, the Philippines 
established strong identity of interest with 
the Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), and strengthened bilateral rela- 
tions with each of its members. It also 
established diplomatic and commercial links 
with the Arab world and with communist 
ceuntries both in the region and in Eastern 
Europe. 

In the wider international sphere, the 
Philippines has become increasingly active in 
the Group of 77, and has supported moves 
fer a ‘New International Economic Order’. In 
addition, it has sought identification of in- 
terest with the Non-Aligned Movement, and 
has guest status at its meetings. The 
Government has successfully sought to have 
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Manila chosen as the venue for an increasing 
number of important international meetings, 
including UNCTAD V, which is to meet in 
Manila in May 1979. 

The Philippines’ relationship with the 
United States has undergone periods of 
stress. The main difficulties have been over 
negotiations for a new trade treaty to replace 
the expired Laurel-Langley Agreement, and 
for revision of the agreement under which 
the United States operates military bases in 
the Philippines. In spite of these problems, 
the overall relationship with the United 
States will remain of central significance for 
some time to come. Amendments to the 
Military Bases Agreement were signed in 
January 1979, making the Agreement sub- 
ject to revision every five years, and giving 
the Philippines more control over the bases. 


Prospects 

The Government of President Marcos re- 
mains in a strong position, as a coherent 
threat from any unified opposition is notably 
absent. The national referenda which have 
been held since 1972 have all been won with 
ease. The President commands the loyalty 
of the Armed Forces of the Philippines, 
which remain subject, as in the pre-Martial 
Law days, to civilian control. Although the 
IBP election campaign in early 1978 revealed 
a significant element of popular opposition 
support in Manila, as well as in Cebu and 
parts of Mindanao, these have traditionally 
been centres of criticism of whatever 
government was in power. The people of the 
Philippines appear to respond with a con- 
siderable degree of acceptance to the pres- 
ent system. 

The question of succession to President 
Marcos, who holds the Presidency for life, 
remains a central issue, though it is not one 
commanding urgent attention (the President 
is 61) The succession has not been entirely 
Clarified by the provisions under which the 
IBP should decide upon who should take his 
place. Much of the structural and informal 
political change which has taken place, par- 
ticularly the centralisation of institutional 
control in Manila, would be likely to survive a 
change of leadership. 
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Philippines: U.S. Bases Agreement 


Agreement was reached by the United States and Philippine Governments on 31 December 
1978 to amend their bilateral Military Bases Agreement (MBA). An Exchange of Letters and 
Notes took place, and a joint announcement was made on 7 January. 


This followed more than two years of 
negotiations to amend the 1947 MBA which 
covers American use of two of its largest in- 
stallations, Subic Bay naval base and Clark 
Field air base. The MBA predates the 1951 
U.S.-Philippines Mutual Defence Treaty, 
and was to have run for 99 years, but it was 
amended in 1966 to limit its duration to 25 
years from that date, that is, to 1991. In in- 
termittent negotiations beginning in 1969, 
President Marcos sought to have the MBA 
further amended to provide, among other 
things, for Philippines sovereignty over the 
bases, greater Philippine control of base 
operations, payment of compensation for 
use of Philippine territory and Philippine 
jurisdiction over criminal acts of U.S. service 
personnel in the Philippines. 
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Rizal Park, Manila. The lake contains an island map of the Philippines. 


The negotiations were protracted and did 
not always go smoothly. In December 1976 
President Marcos refused an offer of US$1 
billion in military and economic aid over a 
five-year period, in exchange for continued 
U.S. use of the facilities. In May 1978 dur- 
ing a visit to the Philippines by Vice- 
President Mondale, it was agreed that the 
Philippines should have sovereignty over the 
bases, and a timetable was drawn up. In 
September 1978 President Marcos’ elder 
daughter, Imee, led a youth movement pro- 
test against the bases, which claimed they 
served American and not Philippine in- 
terests. Some U.S. Congressmen, on the 
other hand, have questioned the strategic 
value of the bases, expressing concern 
about the possibility that the U.S. could 
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become involved in the defence of Philippine 
claims in the Spratly Islands against those of 
Vietnam, China and Taiwan, and argued 
that military assistance to President Marcos’ 
Government was in conflict with the Carter 
Administration’s human rights policy. 

Agreement was reached, as President 
Marcos had promised, by the end of 1978, 
enc in the joint announcement the following 
emendments, which were ad referendum to 
both Governments, were listed: 


e reaffirmation of Philippine sovereignty 
over the bases, 

e installation of a Philippine base 
commander, 

æ significant reduction of the areas used by 
the U.S. within the bases, 

® assumption by Philippine forces of 
responsibility for perimeter security of the 
U.S. bases, 

® assurance of a thorough review of the 
agreement every five years, 

® assurance that the U.S. will have 
unhampered military operations in the use 
of the bases. 


The announcement said that the agreed 
amendments, together with U.S. undertak- 
imgs to provide continuing security and 
Gevelopment assistance, were in the final 
ssages of review. From the announcement, 
it appeared that some of the contentious 
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questions had not been completely resolved. 
These were the issue of the extent of Philip- 
pine jurisdiction over U.S. service personnel 
and the matter of the compensation to be 
paid for the use of the bases. Other minor 
details, such as detailed definition of the 
functions of the Philippine base com- 
manders and of American commanders of 
U.S. facilities within the bases, and delinea- 
tion of the base lands to be returned to 
Philippine use, were also to be subject to fur- 
ther discussion. 


Although the U.S has not agreed to pay 
rental for the bases, according to subse- 
quent press reports, it has offered $500 
million as a five-year package of continuing 
military and development assistance which, 
while it is subject to annual Congressional 
approval, is separate from the normal on- 
going U.S. economic development 
assistance to the Philippines of about 
$450 million over the next five years. The 
$500 million package reportedly comprises 
$50 million in military grant assistance, $250 
million in military assistance credits, and 
$200 million in related security assistance. 


The agreement signed in Manila 
underlines U.S. determination — and the 
Philippines’ willingness — that an American 
defence presence should remain in the 
South-East Asian region. 


U.S.: Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee is charged with scrutinising Administration foreign 
policy decisions and examining foreign affairs issues which require the Senate’s advice and 


Censent. 


Traditionally, the Committee, which has a 
membership of 15, with a governing party 
majority, has played an important role. For 
example, it served as the focus for opposi- 
tien to President Johnson’s Vietnam policies 
amd as a source of support for Mr Nixon’s 
pelicies on detente and the Middle East. 

In the 96th Congress, which convened last 
week, the Committee has a new chairman 
and five new members. The activist and in- 
nevative character of the new chairman, 
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Democrat Senator Church of Idaho, in com- 
bination with the relatively conservative in- 
clinations of the new members, may in- 
crease the importance of the Committee and 
may also lead it to scrutinise the Administra- 
tion’s policies very closely. 

Senator Church played a leading role in 
Congressional moves to curb the President’s 
war powers and led investigations into IT & 
T’s role in the overthrow of the Allende 
Government in Chile and into bribes paid 
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overseas by American companies. He has 
suggested that, under his leadership, the 
Committee will not be engaged in ‘second- 
guessing the President on every major deci- 
sion he makes’ but will be ‘obliged to speak 
out’ when differences of opinion occur with 
Mr Carter. Although Senator Church is ex- 
pected to support the main elements of Mr 
Carter’s foreign policy, he has in the past ex- 
pressed scepticism about U.S. arms sales, 
troop deployments overseas, and interna- 
tional intelligence operations. 

Senator Church has indicated that he in- 
tends to upgrade the significance of the 
Committee, which has declined somewhat 
in recent years as a result of competition 
from the Armed Services Committee 
(especially on Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks — SALT), the Chairmanship of elderly 


Senator Sparkman (now retired), and 
greater activity by the full Senate in foreign 
policy issues (such as the Panama Canal 
treaties and the Middle East arms sales 
package). Senator Church proposes to hire 
more expert staff, reduce the proliferation of 
sub-committees, and commission thorough 
investigations of such topics as relations 
with Mexico, the U.S. role in Indo-China, 
and the role of other Middle East nations in 
the peace process. 

The five new Senators serving on the 
Committee are generally moderate and con- 
servative in their views; they have replaced 
prominent liberals. Accordingly the Commit- 
tee may be more conservative than in the 
past, and it may therefore reflect more close- 
ly the opinion of the Senate at large. 


Trade: Mr Garland’s overseas visit 


The Minister for Special Trade Representations and Minister Assisting the Minister for Trade 
and Resources, the Hon. R. V. Garland, left Canberra on 7 January for Ministerial trade 
discussions in the United States, Canada, Europe, Egypt and Indonesia. 


In Washington, Mr Garland had discus- 
sions with Ambassador Strauss, President 
Carter's Special Trade Representative, 
senior Administration officials and Congres- 
sional leaders on important multilateral 
and bilateral trade matters. In Ottawa, Mr 
Garland’s discussions focused on the impor- 
tance Australia placed on achieving a 
reasonable minimum tonnage allocation for 
our future beef exports to Canada in the 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN) 
negotiations and, in the shorter term, in- 
creased access to the Canadian market in 
1979, as well as the serious concern of the 
Australian canned and dried vine fruit in- 
dustries about Canadian Tariff Board recom- 
mendations which could result in the 
elimination of tariff preferences on 
Australian exports of these products to 
Canada. The Canadian authorities under- 
took to consider Australian representations 
on beef, and advised that, in respect of 
canned fruit and dried vine fruit, Canada had 
yet to finalise its position. Mr Garland also 
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The Hon. R. V. Garland. 
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went to New York to discuss with Third 
World Ambassadors to the United Nations, 
Australia’s position on the Common Fund. 

In his discussions in Europe, the Minister 
sought to ensure that Australia’s MTN ob- 
jectives were clearly in the minds of senior 
representatives of the EC Commission and 
Ministers of member states in the critical 
final stages of the MTN negotiations. Mr 
Garland met, among others, EC Commission 
Vice-President Gundelach and the French 
Minister for Agriculture. 

Mr Garland visited Egypt from 23-27 
wanuary. Egypt is Australia’s largest market 
ia the Middle East, and is a particularly im- 
portant market for wheat. Mr Garland 
reviewed bilateral relations with Egyptian 
Ministers. Given the large trade imbalance in 
Australia’s favour, Mr Garland invited a 
croup of Egyptian officials and businessmen 


U.S.-ASIAN RELATIONS 


to Australia to examine Egyptian export 
prospects. Mr Garland also extended an in- 
vitation to the Egyptian Minister for 
Agriculture, Dr Daoud, to visit Australia. 
Discussions also canvassed possibilities for 
joint ventures and technical co-operation in 
areas where Australian expertise could be 
utilised. 

Mr Garland visited Indonesia from 29 
January to 1 February to discuss trade mat- 
ters of mutual interest with Indonesian 
Ministers. The discussions covered bilateral 
trade matters, the ASEAN-Australia trading 
relationship and multilateral trade issues, in- 
cluding the Common Fund. Indonesian 
Ministers had expressed an interest in the 
expansion of Indonesian exports to Australia 
and in closer ASEAN-Australian consulta- 
tions on multilateral trade matters. Mr 
Garland returned to Australia on 1 February. 


U.S.: Upturn in Asian relations 


The United States Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, Mr 
Fichard C. Holbrooke, recently predicted that 1979 would see the start of a new era in 


_.S.-Asian relations. 


In a speech to the Asia Society on 24 
wanuary, Mr Holbrooke predicted an 
especially good year ahead, set off by the 
wsit in late January of Chinese Vice-Premier 
Deng Xiaoping. He mentioned that other 
sgnificant features were restored diplomatic 
tes with China and strengthened political 
and economic contacts with South Korea, 
tae Philippines and the ASEAN countries. 

The ‘extraordinary visit’ of the Chinese 
leader would determine the course of future 
L.S.-China trade, finance and technical rela- 
tons. Not only would it have a lot to do with 
snaping relations, but the visit would enable 
serious conversations to take place at a high 
level. 

Mr Holbrooke noted that the new relation- 
snip, which began with the announcement 
Cc normalisation on 15 December, was a 
cecision not easy to make but not to move 
ferward would have been a bigger risk. It 
was only after extensive consultations with 
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members of Congress and other interested 
Americans that it was decided to go ahead 
and restore diplomatic relations, Mr 
Holbrooke explained. 

He reassured the large number of 
businessmen present that U.S.-Taiwan rela- 
tions could remain productive. The mutual 
Defence Treaty has been terminated only 
(with one year’s notice), not abrogated, and 
China has given new assurances (such as 
the Deng comment to U.S. Senators on 9 
January and the end of artillery shelling of 
Taiwan-held offshore islands on 1 January). 
The U.S. also has made it clear to China that 
defensive weapons would continue to be 
sold to Taiwan, he added. 

Mr Holbrooke said he did not expect the 
new U.S.-China relationship to upset any 
balance of power, particularly vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. 

In a general assessment of the rest of 
Asian-U.S. relations, he prefaced his 
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remarks by stressing that the U.S. would 
keep a military and security presence in the 
area, maintaining the Seventh Fleet and 
other flexible forces as protection. He said it 
was the highes* challenge to U.S. diplomacy 
to keep stability in Asia. 

U.S.-South Korean relations had 
weathered two difficult years, he reported, 
with the bribery scandals, human rights 
problems and U.S. troop withdrawals. Yet a 
new phase had begun in 1979 in the relation- 
ship, Mr Holbrooke said, praising, especial- 
ly, South Korea’s economic growth record, 
the highest in the world, and its positive 
movement on human rights. 

Mr Holbrooke noted that 1978 saw the 
culmination of ten years of negotiations be- 
tween the U.S. and the Philippines, resulting 
in the extension of agreements to keep the 
Clark air base and Subic Bay naval base in- 
tact until 1991. He called it particularly 
significant at a time of resumed 
U.S.-Chinese relations, and said it 
represented a clear demonstration that the 
U.S. intends to maintain its forward position 
in the Pacific. 

The five ASEAN nations — Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand and the 


Philippines — have shown great capacity for 
peaceful organisation as well, he continued, 
with growth, awareness and co-ordination. 
Meetings had been held between American 
and ASEAN leaders for the first time and 
there had been a growing strength in rela- 
tionships which was, as he called it, for- 
tuitous. He praised the ASEAN role in the 
most recent Vietnam-Kampuchea dispute. 

Mr Holbrooke noted that the U.S. had 
spoken out clearly on the takeover of Kam- 
puchea by Vietnam. While deploring past 
human rights violations in Kampuchea, the 
U.S. was against any territorial infringement 
on any country by another, Mr Holbrooke 
said, noting that the U.S. is working closely 
with ASEAN, Prince Norodom Sihanouk of 
Kampuchea (who is currently in New York) 
and China to see what can be done to induce 
Vietnam to withdraw. 

Mr Holbrooke explained that the non- 
aligned states in the United Nations Security 
Council debate on Kampuchea left Vietnam 
practically isolated, with only the Soviet and 
Czechoslovakian members supporting its 
position. Vietnam had paid a very high price 
for victory on the ground, Mr Holbrooke 
said. 


RAAF U.N. team returns 


The return of an RAAF detachment from Rawalpindi, Pakistan, to Richmond, NSW, on 8 
January, marked the end of a major peacekeeping task for the Royal Australian Air Force. 


Since April, 1975, an 11-man RAAF 
detachment from No. 38 Squadron, Rich- 
mond, has provided air transport for the 
United Nations Military Observer Group in 
India-Pakistan (UNMOGIP) supervising the 
cease-fire agreement in the disputed ter- 
ritory on the India-Pakistan border. 

Successive RAAF teams each served six 
months in the area, alternating each three 
months between Rawalpindi (Pakistan) and 
Srinagar (India). 

Despite hazardous flying conditions, the 
RAAF’s Caribou transport aircraft employed 
on the task maintained an unblemished safe- 
ty record. 
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The aircraft logged more than 1800 hours 
flying in support of the 35 U.N. observers 
stationed along the mountainous cease-fire 
line. 

The last 11 RAAF men to serve there 
(three pilots, one loadmaster, and seven 
technicians, under the command of 
Squadron Leader George Bliss) flew home in 
a C-130 Hercules transport. Their Caribou 
aircraft, painted white and carrying United 
Nations insignia, was ferried back to Rich- 
mond by a crew specially flown from Rich- 
mond. The Caribou completed its 11-day 
flight on 13 January. 

The withdrawal of the RAAF detachment 
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GOVERNMENT ENQUIRY 





Three Caribou aircraft fly over Canberra at the last salute before having their United Nations insignia 
painted over in camouflage colours. 


does not mean the end of Australian involve- 
ment in the peacekeeping task. Seven 
Australian Army officers, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Rod Ross of 
Launceston, Tas., will continue to serve as 


observers with the U.N. force. 

The Australian Army has had officers ser- 
ving with the U.N. in India-Pakistan for 30 
years. A small Army detachment first went 
to the area in 1949. 


Government inquiry into financial system 


The Federal Government has appointed a committee to inquire into all aspects of the 


Australian financial system. 


The Treasurer, the Hon. J. W. Howard, 
who announced the establishment of the 
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committee on 18 January, said the last in- 
quiry into the workings of the financial 
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U.S. BUDGET 


system had been the 1937 Royal Commis- 
sion into monetary and banking systems in 
Australia. Mr Howard said that since that 
time there had been massive changes in the 
domestic and international financial environ- 
ment. 

The aim of the inquiry was not more 
regulation by the Government. One of the 
important issues to be canvassed by the in- 
quiry would be whether present levels of 
regulation and government involvement 
were appropriate. He said the inquiry should 


United States budget 


be seen as a positive attempt by the Govern- 
ment to improve the efficiency and flexibility 
of the Australian financial system and not 
one prompted by concern at the conduct of 
persons or organisations involved in par- 
ticular areas of the system. 

The terms of reference had been drawn in 
a way so as to enable a broad ranging inquiry 
and would enable the committee to in- 
vestigate any matter it considered relevant 
to the inquiry. 


President Carter forwarded his Budget proposals for fiscal year 1980 to Congress on 22 
January. The principal features were a 3 per cent real increase in defence expenditures, wide 
cuts in social welfare spending and a reduced budget deficit. 


The President recommended total outlays 
of US$531.6 billion (7.7 per cent more than 
in 1979), with receipts estimated at 
US$502.6 billion (a rise of 10.2 per cent). 
The Budget deficit of US$29 billion is 
US$8.4 billion less than last year’s and US$1 
billion below the President's stipulated 
target of US$30 billion. 

The Budget estimates assume a 2.2 per 
cent rise in real GNP in 1979, with inflation 
reducing to 7.4 per cent and unemployment 
moving upwards slightly to 6.2 per cent. 
These assumptions are consistent with the 
Administration’s predictions that the U.S. 
will be able to avoid a recession in 1979. 
Non-Governmental commentators have, 
however, suggested that the 
Administration’s policies of high interest 
rates and financial austerity have increased 
risks of a recession, and that the wage and 
price guidelines program may prove insuffi- 
cient to cut inflation to the level predicted. 

Nonetheless, the Budget clearly indicates 
that Mr Carter has accorded the highest 
priority to the reduction of inflation. In in- 
troducing his Budget, the President describ- 
ed his economic programs as ‘lean and 
austere’, but as ‘imperative’ in order to 
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‘overcome the threat of accelerating infla- 
tion’. The major cuts instituted include 
hospital and health care costs, revisions to 
the social security system to eliminate un- 
necessary and windfall benefits, job training 
programs, public jobs and government pur- 
chases of goods and services. 


The substantial increase in defence spend- 
ing, which now accounts for 24 per cent of 
total outlays, reflected the President’s com- 
mitment to his NATO allies to maintain a 3 
per cent annual real increase in the defence 
Budget. The heavy emphasis on defence 
may also reflect the President’s concern to 
reassure Critics of SALT II that he remains 
committed to maintaining the country’s 
military strength. 


In political terms, the Budget runs counter 
to the traditional Democrat orthodoxies that 
pump-priming should be used to create jobs, 
that high levels of welfare spending should 
be maintained and that new social programs 
should be introduced progressively. As a 
result the President has run the risk of 
alienating organised labour, blacks, ethnic 
minorities and the young, all of whom 
customarily vote for the Democratic Party. 
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vir Carter has also antagonised the liberal 
wing in his party; Senator Kennedy already 
aas criticised the extent of the cut-backs in 
the welfare field, and remains personally 
sommitted to introduction of national health 
nsurance. 

Mr Carter has sought to rebut such 


PRESIDENT CARTER 


criticisms by arguing that those on low and 
fixed incomes suffer most from inflation, 
that the Budget focuses assistance on the 
genuinely poor and disadvantaged, and that 
introducing discipline into federal programs 
was necessary in order to eliminate waste, 
abuse and mismanagement. 


President Carter’s State of the Union address 


President Carter delivered his annual State of the Union address on 23 January. It contained 
ao new initiatives, but rather reiterated the President’s commitments to reducing the rate of 
inflation and to securing Senate ratification of a SALT II agreement. Inflation and SALT Il 
are likely to preoccupy the President and Congress for much of the next two years, and may 
well be the principal campaign issues in the 1980 Presidential election. 


Ər Robert Frosch, Administrator of the U.S. National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) 





wsited Australia between 5-11 January at the invitation of the Australian Government. In Canberra Dr 
Srosch (right) and Senator the Hon. J. J. Webster, Minister for Science and the Environment, signed 
e Landsat Memorandum of Understanding which will allow Australia to receive, process and use data 


7zom the NASA Landsat earth resources satellites. 
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GUADELOUPE SUMMIT 


The President presented his policies in the 
context of a unifying theme of ‘new founda- 
tions’. He defined the challenge for the U.S. 
in terms of building ‘a new and firmer foun- 
dation for the future — for a sound 
economy, for a more effective Government, 
for political trust, and for a stable peace’. 

Mr Carter used the address to defend his 
1980 Budget. He contended that his Budget 
provided ‘enough spending restraint to 
begin unwinding inflation, but enough sup- 
port to keep American workers productive 
and to encourage investment to provide new 
jobs’. In addition, Mr Carter asked Congress 
to pursue the Administration’s efforts to 
control inflation by enacting legislation to 
contain hospital costs, enforce anti-trust 
laws, de-regulate the transport industry, and 
reorganise the bureaucracy. 

On foreign policy questions, the Presi- 
dent’s main concern was to rebut criticism 
that SALT II would impair U.S. strategic 
capability. The President argued that a 
SALT accord would be based not on senti- 
ment but on self-interest, that the American 
nuclear deterrent would remain overwhelm- 
ing, and that arms control arrangements 
would be fully verifiable. Addressing more 
general foreign policy issues, President 
Carter maintained that the U.S. has ‘no 


desire to be the world’s policeman. America 
does want to be the world’s peacemaker.’ 
The President amplified this comment by 
reference to American mediation efforts in 
the Middle East, Cyprus and southern 


Africa. Apart from this reference, the Presi- 
dent did not deal extensively with foreign 
policy issues in other parts of the world and 
the conflict in Kampuchea was not mention- 
ed. 





President Carter of the United States. ( Official 
photograph. The White House, Washington.) 


The Guadeloupe Summit 


President Carter, Prime Minister Callaghan, President Giscard and Chancellor Schmidt held 
wide-ranging discussions at a ‘mini-summit’ on Guadeloupe on 5 and 6 January. 


The meeting, which was proposed at a 
breakfast session of the Bonn summit last 
year, was designed to be as informal, private 
and relaxed as possible; no communique 
was issued and no official statements were 
made. 

Press reports suggest that the discussions 
were rather less relaxed and limited than the 
leaders may originally have hoped, because 
of the range of urgent issues before them. 
According to the press briefing given by the 
French spokesman appointed by the 
meeting, the talks covered assessments of 
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the strategic balance (in the context of the 
SALT Il negotiations), political implications 
of the international energy situation (with 
particular reference to current disruptions to 
Iran's oil output), and the north-south 
dialogue. Mr Schmidt briefed the other three 
leaders on the outcome of the Jamaica 
Heads of Government meeting, which Mr 
Fraser also attended. 

Press reports also suggest that in the 
course of the talks, Mr Carter was promised 
strong support for a SALT II agreement and 
ratification by Mr Schmidt and Mr 
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Callaghan, and the other Guadeloupe par- 
ticipants also endorsed Mr Carter’s recent 
decision to normalise relations with China. 
Mr Schmidt reportedly expressed concern, 
however, that the ‘delicate equilibrium’ be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Western Europe 
should not be disturbed, particularly by 
Western countries agreeing to meet too 
many Chinese requests for Western 
technology and equipment. Mr Callaghan, 
however, apparently used the talks to 
disclose that the British are close to a $2 
billion trade agreement with China, under 
which they will be selling China steel-making 
equipment, power plant facilities and Harrier 


CHINESE CONTRACT 


VTOL jet aircraft. 

It is reported that Mr Schmidt received 
assurances from Mr Carter that European 
security will not be compromised by a SALT 
ll agreement, and that the interests of 
Western European countries would play a 
major role in SALT Ill negotiations. Mr 
Schmidt also expressed concern about the 
deteriorating political and economic situa- 
tion in Turkey. President Giscard d’Estaing 
apparently again pushed his proposal for a 
European disarmament conference, without 
attracting support from the other par- 
ticipants. 


Company wins $20 million Chinese contract 


An Australian company has signed a $20 600 000 contract to build eight motels in tourist 
eentres in southern and northern China. The prefabricated two-storey buildings — each to 
have 110 bedrooms — are scheduled to be in service by the end of the year. 


The new company formed to supervise 
the contract is Great Sincere (Victoria) Pro- 
prietary Limited. 

The motels will be assembled from 
Australian-made materials supplied by 
O'Neill Industries Limited of Queensland, 
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which will also provide construction super- 
visors. 

Fittings, furnishings and 100 cars and 
mini-buses to transport the motel guests will 
also be provided from Australia. 


Ten members of the Fukien 
Puppet Theatre of the People’s 
Republic of China toured 
Australia during January. In 
this photo Fukien puppeteers 
Madame Chu Ya-lai (left) and 
Madame Hsu Li-na show their 
puppets to children in 
Melbourne. 
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TURKEY 


Turkey: Continuing problems 


The Turkish Government is grappling with serious outbreaks of politically-motivated 
violence and with severe economic difficulties at a time when the situation in neighbouring 
Iran has caused alarm. However, a similar situation seems unlikely to develop in Turkey. 


The violence in the Turkish city of Maras 
over the Christmas weekend, which resulted 
in more than 100 deaths, was mainly sec- 
tarian, though inspired by extremists of both 
left and right. Sunni-Alevi enmity is long 
established in Turkey. The conservative 
Sunnis were traditionally dominant in the 
region of eastern Turkey. The Alevi (a 
branch of the Shiites, but much less strict 
than the Shiites of Iran) became increasingly 
left-leaning and Alevi politicians are now 
strongly identified with the left of Prime 
Minister Ecevit’s Republican People’s Party 
(RPP). The extreme right Nationalist Move- 
ment Party (NMP) of Mr (former Colonel) 
Turkes became a natural focus for the Sun- 
nis in the region. 

This picture is complicated by the fact that 
Maras is on the fringe of the eastern part of 
Turkey, which contains some four million 
Kurds. The eastern provinces have long har- 
boured dormant racial sectarian rivalries. 

The disturbances in Maras are the largest 
of this kind which have occurred in Turkey. 
While they represent, to a large degree, the 
kind of politically-motivated violence which 
has become commonplace in Turkey in re- 
cent years, they did not in themselves repre- 
sent a direct threat to the stability of the 
country or to the Ecevit Government 
(despite the NMP’s claim that the incidents 
were ‘the first rehearsal of a civil war 
engineered by international communism’). 

They served, however, to highlight the ex- 
tent to which such violence had escalated 
(most observers put the estimate of deaths 
in Turkey due to politically-motivated 
violence in 1978 at about 1 000, compared 
with about 300 in 1977) and forced Mr Ecevit 
reluctantly to declare martial law in thirteen 
provinces and the cities of Ankara and Istan- 
bul on 26 December. 

The involvement in the Maras distur- 
bances of Muslim sects does not warrant the 
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drawing of comparisons with Iran. Islam is 
not as strong a political force in Turkey as it 
is in lran, despite the recent resurgence of 
anti-secular sentiment in Turkey, particularly 
under the most recent Demirel coalition. 
Moreover, the activities of the extremists are 
aimed mainly against each other rather than 
at the Government. The Government enjoys 
a high degree of legitimacy, thanks to the 
country’s democratic institutions, which 
have a self-appointed watchdog in the 
military. 

While military leaders have been concern- 
ed at the mounting internal security and 
economic problems, and martial law has 
opened the possibility of their assuming an 
increased political role, the military is reluc- 
tant to intervene directly in the political 
arena unless it sees a threat to the secular 
democratic state founded by Ataturk. It is 





The Suleyman Mosque in Istanbul. 
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unlikely, moreover, that a military ad- 
ministration could improve on the perfor- 
raance of the Ecevit Government. 

Under the Turkish constitution, martial 
law can be proclaimed for only two months 
et a time, and parliamentary approval is re- 
cuired. Mr Ecevit has reminded the public 
taat martial law is a constitutional measure 
and has said he has no doubt that the 
military authorities will co-operate with the 
Government and implement martial law with 
leyalty to democratic principles. He has 
sought to ensure civilian supremacy by 
establishing a martial law co-ordination 
koard at Cabinet level, chaired by himself. 

Martial law has helped to suppress the 
political violence, but has not helped Mr 
Ecevit solve Turkey’s critical economic prob- 
lems. Starved of foreign exchange, in- 
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dustrial production has decreased and there 
was almost no growth in GNP in 1978. 
Unemployment is around 20 per cent and in- 
flation is running at over 50 per cent. In the 
present political circumstances Mr Ecevit is 
unlikely to risk taking the kind of economic 
austerity measures considered necessary by 
international financial institutions. 

The question of financial assistance to 
Turkey was discussed at the recent Western 
leaders’ talks in Guadeloupe, when it was 
agreed that the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, which has close connections with 
Turkey, should take the lead in determining 
the most appropriate measures, in addition 
to International Monetary Fund assistance, 
to help Turkey’s economic position. A 
number of other countries would be 
associated with this move. 


Australian inflation rate at 7.8 per cent 


Australia’s consumer price index (CPI) increased by 2.3 per cent for the December 1978 
quarter, and brought the country’s inflation rate for the year to 7.8 per cent. 


The Treasurer, the Hon. J. W. Howard, 
saic on 30 January that although the 
December quarter CPI was higher than the 
Government had hoped, it maintained the 


gains already made against inflation. 
Australia’s inflation rate in 1977 was 9.3 
per cent. 


Japan: Policy statement by Japanese leaders 


Gn 25 January the customary policy speeches of the Japanese Government were delivered 


before the 87th Session of the National Diet. 


These represented the first official and 
comprehensive outline of the policies of the 
new Ohira Cabinet which had been formed 
im December 1978 after the defeat of the 
fermer Prime Minister, Mr Takeo Fukuda, in 
the primary ballot of the ruling Liberal 
Cemocratic Party’s presidential election. Of 
particular interest were the statements by 
the Prime Minister, Mr Masayoshi Ohira and 
the Foreign Minister, Mr Sunao Sonoda. 

Mr Ohira’s speech was more an outline of 
hes philosophical approach to the problems 
facing Japan than a detailed statement. 
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In the domestic portion of his speech the 
Prime Minister spoke of an ‘age of culture’ 
for the country and focused on the need for 
re-employment of Japanese traditions as a 
basis for the future balanced development of 
Japanese society. He saw the home as play- 
ing a role in the establishment of a just and 
vigorous Japanese-oriented welfare society. 
Concern for culture and revival of human 
qualities would underline his policies. Short 
term domestic economic issues were the 
maintenance of stable prices, employment 
measures and the re-ordering of government 
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finance to affect its deficit budget. Energy 
and food supply were the long-term issues 
facing Japan. He proposed additional 
energy conservation, the securing of stable 
energy supplies and research and develop- 
ment of alternative energy sources such as 
nuclear fusion. His comments on securing a 
stable supply of food had implications for 
the country’s agricultural system. Mr Ohira 
proposed a restructuring of Japanese 
agriculture with the focus on high produc- 
tivity modern farms ‘to produce domestically 
all that can be produced domestically’ while 
foodstuffs which could not be adequately 
produced at home would be supplemented 
with ‘diversified, stable and orderly imports’. 
In addition to developing coastal fisheries, 
fishing relations would be developed 
positively to cope with the advent of the 200 
mile zone. 





References to security and foreign policy 
matters produced few surprises. According 
to the Prime Minister, relations with the U.S. 
were the cornerstone of the country’s 
foreign policy. Present security ar- 
rangements, based on a ‘prudent’ self 
defence capability supplemented by the 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty, would be main- 
tained. This reflected a ‘softer’ line on 
defence and security matters than that put 
forward by leaders in the previous Fukuda 
Cabinet. Mr Ohira spoke of the need to pro- 
mote friendly relations with both America 
and the Soviet Union, and expressed the 
hope that the ROK and DPRK would resume 
their dialogue. Japan’s policy of contributing 
to the development of ASEAN and other 
Asian countries would continue. He also 
referred to his idea of promoting co- 
operation in the Pacific region. Relations of 
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Shortly after his arrival in Australia, Japan’s new Consul-General in Sydney, Mr Michio Mizoguchi 
(left), gave a press conference. Mr Mizoguchi expressed confidence in increasing Japanese investment 
in Australia and improved trade between the two countries. 
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interdependence with the U.S., Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and other Pacific 
countries were growing increasingly close. 
The Government's policy would be to work 
to cement friendly and co-operative relations 
with countries in the region, an 
apparent reference to Mr Ohira’s concept of 
a Pacific Community which he outlined 
shortly after his election as party president. 

The Prime Minister gave considerable at- 
tention to external economic relations. His 
comments on this were prefaced by the 
remark that Japan must continue to expand 
domestic demand and offer other nations 
‘an easily penetrable and open market’, sug- 
gesting that there would be further attempts 
to liberalise trade barriers. Japan would do 
her utmost as host in preparation for the 
Tokyo Summit Meeting of major industrialis- 
ed countries, the first time that such a 
meeting would be held in Asia. Japan would 
work toward the successful conclusion of 
the Tokyo round of MTN negotiations and 
tackle still more positively the North-South 
problem through such forums as the 5th 
UNCTAD. 

Mr Ohira spoke of the importance of 
Japan’s external economic co-operation 
program, making a firm commitment on 
doubling ODA within three years and im- 
proving the ratio of assistance to GNP as 
well as the provision of training programs 
and technical experts. 

Mr Sonoda’s speech covered similar 
ground to the Prime Minister’s comments on 
foreign policy especially on cultural and 
economic matters. Aside from reiterating 
the central importance of the Japan-U.S. 
relationship, Mr Sonoda focused on the 
value which Japan attached to peace and 
prosperity in South-East Asia and the con- 
tinuing Japanese contribution to this objec- 
tive. 


SOLAR ENERGY 


He particularly welcomed the co-operative 
policies of Australia, the EEC and the U.S. 
towards ASEAN. On the situation in Indo- 
China, he did not go beyond stating that 
Japan viewed developments in Kampuchea 
with deep regret. Noting the destabilising ef- 
fect of the increase in  Indo-Chinese 
refugees, he promised that the Japanese 
Government would study further measures 
in addition to those already instituted and 
would co-operate with international efforts 
to the fullest extent possible to solve the 
problem. Mr Sonoda referred to Japan’s 
concern on developments in Iran and the 
necessity of concentrating attention on 
North-South issues. The Foreign Minister 
foreshadowed a change in emphasis in 
Japan’s attitude toward the DPRK when he 
declared that Japan would seek to enhance 
mutual understanding through the gradual 
accumulation of exchanges in economic, 
cultural and other fields. He also joined Mr 
Ohira in appealing for a resumption of the 
ROK-DPRK dialogue. On the delicate sub- 
ject of Japan’s relations with China and the 
Soviet Union after the conclusion of the 
Japan-China Treaty of Peace and Friend- 
ship, Mr Sonoda said that Japan would 
make ‘maximum’ efforts to expand relations 
with China while acknowledging that it was 
a basic task of Japanese foreign policy to 
maintain and develop relations with the 
Soviet Union. Japan would endeavour to ex- 
pand dialogue with the Soviet Union at all 
levels, including visits to Japan by Soviet 
leaders. For the relationship to be stabilised, 
however, the return of the four northern 
islands and the conclusion of the Peace 
Treaty would be essential. The Foreign 
Minister's remarks on relationships with 
these two countries could be interpreted as a 
reaffirmation of Japan’s policy of ‘omni- 
directional’ diplomacy. 


Joint talks on solar energy 


Five Australian scientists visited the Federal Republic of Germany in December to. lay the 
Groundwork for co-operation between the two countries in solar energy. 
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The Australian Minister for Science, 
Senator the Hon. J. J. Webster, said an 
extensive program of co-operation was ex- 
pected to result from the visit which was be- 
ing sponsored by the Australian Department 
of Science and the Environment under the 
Federal Republic of Germany-Australia 
Science and Technology Agreement. 

The Australian scientists took part in a 
workshop in Dusseldorf which set out to 
identify new research programs, compare 


design methods and arrange for the ex- 
change of techniques and computer pro- 
grams. 

The workshop dealt specifically with 
design methods, evaluation, economic op- 
timisation, use of collector test data, climatic 
and load data and planning and manage- 
ment. 

It was the first workshop held under the 
science agreement. 


Committee on Disarmament 


The inaugural session of the Committee on Disarmament (CD) began in Geneva on 24 
January 1979. The Australian Delegation to the meeting was led by the Minister for Foreign 


Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock. 


The Committee on Disarmament was set 
up after agreement was reached at the 
Special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly on Disarmament in May- 
June 1978 to establish a new international 
disarmament negotiating forum to replace 
the former Conference of the Committee on 
Disarmament. The new committee provides 
for the membership of the five nuclear- 
weapon states (although China will not take 
up its seat) and 35 non-nuclear-weapon 
states. The composition of the Committee 
on Disarmament was announced in 
September 1978, at the opening of the last 
session of the UN General Assembly. 
Australia, though not a member of the 
former Conference of the Committee on 
Disarmament, was appointed one of the 
non-nuclear weapon states members. 

The Committee on Disarmament will in 

future be the principal multilateral 
negotiating body on arms control and disar- 
mament issues. It is not a U.N. body but it 
will report at least annually to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. It is likely to meet in 
two sessions each year (January to April and 
June to August). 
Following is the statement by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, to the inaugural ses- 
sion of the Committee on Disarmament 
in Geneva on 24 January: 
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‘Arms control and disarmament are the 
gravest problems facing the world today. 
Solutions are imperative. | know that we 
share a joint belief that solutions are pos- 
sible, and this is the reason that the Commit- 
tee on Disarmament is meeting for the first 
time today. | need not remind you that there 
has in the past been a lack of substantial pro- 
gress in reaching effective arms control and 
disarmament measures. The Special Ses- 
sion, however, marked a turning point, 
because it was there that governments 
demonstrated a willingness to confront 
directly the problems of conventional and 
nuclear arms build-up. We must maintain 
this impetus. 

Two elements are basic to any solution to 
the arms race. They are, first, the eradica- 
tion of the causes of fear and, second the 
encouragement of international stability. 
These will inevitably lead to a growth in in- 
ternational confidence. No single country 
can introduce confidence-building measures 
independently. Australia, like other middle 
powers, is in no position to decide global 
issues of war and peace. Collectively 
however, we can do much to foster an inter- 
national climate more conducive to arms 
control and disarmament. It is within the 
framework of multilateral negotiations on 
arms control and disarmament measures 
that individual countries, bringing their own 
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particular perspective to bear, may be able 
to make original contributions. 

Australia welcomes the opportunity to 
participate in this committee — an oppor- 
tunity which affords closer involvement in 
the elaboration of practical measures to 
restrict the growth in armaments, both 
muc ear and conventional. 

Practical measures directed to the 
avoidance of nuclear conflict must have a 
high priority for this committee. The strong 
opposition of successive Australian govern- 
ments to the escalation of the nuclear arms 
race and to the spread of nuclear weapons is 
wel-known. We are committed to the con- 
timuing negotiation of measures to limit the 
production, distribution and use of these 
weapons. The problems involved are com- 
plex and difficult, and we recognise that 
there are no easy or quick solutions. In par- 
ticular, the reduction of nuclear arsenals 
must ensure a stable strategic balance and 
thus the maintenance of international con- 
fidence. 

At the same time, we need to remember 
that progress in the control of nuclear arms 
must always be related to similar progress in 
restricting conventional armaments. Given 
present levels of conventional arms, nuclear 
weapons remain an essential element in 
preserving the stability of the strategic 
balence and therefore the structure of inter- 
national security. 

Australia believes that the starting point 
fer further progress in nuclear arms control 
snould be the establishment of an interna- 
tional environment which will remove the 
motivation to possess nuclear weapons, 
deter their acquisition and provide non- 
nuclear weapon states with security against 
muc ear attack. Our efforts need to embrace: 


e Substantial limitations and subsequent 
reductions in existing arsenals; 

e The complete cessation of nuclear 
weapons testing in all environments; 

e The prevention of the spread of nuclear 
weapons to countries not yet possessing 
them; 

e Measures to ensure that the use of 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes 
does not contribute to the proliferation of 
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nuclear weapons; 

e The cessation of the production of fis- 
sionable material for nuclear weapons 
purposes; 

e Satisfactory security assurances for non- 
nuclear weapons states; 

e Confidence-building measures which will 
limit the danger of nuclear war through 
miscalculation or the failure of 
communication. 


There has already been some progress in a 
number of these areas. Unless, however, we 
pursue the process of nuclear arms control 
on a broad front, covering both the quan- 
titative and qualitative aspects of the prob- 
lem, there is a danger that progress in one 
area may be retarded by lack of momentum 
in another. 

Of the matters facing this committee, the 
elaboration of a treaty prohibiting nuclear 
weapons testing in all environments is of 
primary importance and deserves the earliest 
attention. The United Nations General 
Assembly expressed in December its sincere 
hope that the negotiating powers would pre- 
sent a Comprehensive Test Ban (CTB) 
agreement to the committee by the time it 
began its deliberations. It is to be regretted 
that this has not been possible. The 
negotiating powers should be urged to do 
their utmost to ensure that a CTB text is 
presented to the committee during this first 
session. 

Even before the agreement is presented 
here, Australia believes the committee could 
begin addressing the technical and opera- 
tional aspects of an international seismic 
detection network, the study of which was 
initiated by the committee’s predecessor. A 
full experimental exercise of the proposed 
network should proceed without delay. This 
is essential if there is to be any possibility 
that an international verification system is to 
be operational by the time the committee 
has completed its work in the drafting of a 
multilateral CTB treaty. 

A widely accepted CTB treaty will be a 
significant milestone in arms control and 
disarmament efforts. It will be a barrier to 
both the spread of nuclear weapons and the 
expansion of existing nuclear arsenals. It will 
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contribute to a greater level of confidence 
among states in all regions of the world. It 
will also provide the opportunity for building 
further upon international verification pro- 
cedures of the kind incorporated in the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

Looking beyond the CTB, as part of the 
effort to enhance further the restraints on 
both the vertical and horizontal proliferation 
of nuclear weapons, the committee could 
profitably turn its attention to the proposal 
for an agreement halting the production of 
fissionable material for nuclear weapons pur- 
poses. Such an agreement would be a fur- 
ther barrier to the spread of nuclear weapons 
to additional countries preventing the 
development of untested nuclear weapons. 
it would also place a limit on the quantity of 
fissionable material available to the nuclear 
weapon states for weapons production and 
thus be an effective measure towards scal- 
ing down the nuclear arms race. 

Australia does not underestimate the dif- 
ficulties of implementing and verifying an in- 
ternational agreement of this kind. We 
acknowledge that it would involve the 
development of an adequate system of full- 
scope safeguards accepted by both nuclear 
weapons states and non-nuclear weapons 
states. Australia’s own activities in the 
safeguards field are well known. They need 
no elaboration here except to say that a 
rigorous, comprehensive and universally ap- 
plicable system of safeguards would make 
the non-proliferation regime even more ef- 
fective. We believe that an agreement 
halting the production of fissionable material 
for nuclear weapons purposes would be a 
substantial achievement. 

| turn now to the question of measures to 
restrain the growth in conventional arsenals. 
The present high level of conventional arms 
expenditure is a symptom of the underlying 
tensions and lack of confidence which per- 
sist between states. It is conventional arms 
which have inflicted the suffering and 
destruction experienced in many parts of the 
world since World War Il. It is also conven- 
tional arms which are currently absorbing 
such a large proportion of national budgets. 
If significant reductions in military expen- 
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ditures could be achieved in a manner which 
provided countries with undiminished 
security at a lower level of armament, this 
would do much to help reduce international 
tensions and to assist the release of 
resources, both nationally and international- 
ly, for economic and social development. 

The regulation of conventional armaments 
and military budgets, however, raises a 
multitude of issues which countries perceive 
as directly affecting their legitimate security 
interests. Such regulation would need to in- 
clude the negotiation of agreements for 
placing restrictions on the production, 
transfer, acquisition and use of conventional 
weapons. This is an area of great complexity 
affecting all states. It is, nevertheless, in- 
cumbent upon this committee to take a fresh 
look at conventional arms control and to 
seek approaches which are practical, 
achieveable and contribute to security at 
lower levels of armament. 

The control of chemical weapons 
represents an aspect of conventional arms 
control where practical measures are im- 
mediately possible. The question of a 
chemical warfare convention has been under 
consideration in the committee’s 
predecessor for some years. Together with 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, this is 
an immediate task for the committee. It is a 
complex issue and one which will take up a 
considerable amount of the committee's 
time. Nevertheless, all nations represented 
here which are parties to the 1972 Biological 
Weapons Convention have undertaken in 
the terms of Article IX of that Convention to 
reach early agreement on effective measures 
for the prohibition of the development, pro- 
duction and stockpiling of chemical 
weapons and for the destruction of present 
stocks. We are also enjoined by the 
Biological Weapons Convention to negotiate 
appropriate measures concerning equipment 
and means of delivery specifically designed 
for the production or use of chemical agents 
for weapon purposes. Australia regards this 
as an urgent matter. Chemical weapons re- 
main the principal category of weapons of 
mass destruction still to be subject to a 
regime of control. A chemical weapons con- 
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vention would be a logical extension to the 
Eoogical Weapons Convention and the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925. 

A chemical weapons convention ought to 
be comprehensive in its framework and 
cover specified chemical agents. Its applica- 
tir would need to be gradual but we believe 
there would be merit in spelling out the time- 
feame in the convention. Nevertheless, such 
a convention will only be as good as the 
verification procedures written into it. It is 
essential, | believe, that these should involve 
an exchange of information about chemical 
weapons stocks and manufacture of 
substances, consultation, and, above all, 
on-site inspection to certify, not only the 
destruction of stocks, but also that proscrib- 
ed chemicals are not being manufactured by 
units producing similar chemical substances. 

The committee’s predecessor achieved a 
good deal in this area. Further substantial 
progress, however, must await the joint in- 
itative promised in 1976 by the United 
States and the Soviet Union. It would be 
helpful if those countries were to conclude 
their negotiations as soon as possible, so 
that we may have the negotiating text of a 
caemical weapons convention in this 
committee this year. 

The Committee on Disarmament assumes 
teday its place as the principal multilateral 
negotiating body on arms control and dis- 
ammament issues. There remains an impor- 
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tant and in some cases essential role for 
bilateral or regional negotiations on disarma- 
ment questions. This committee, however, 
which has a more representative member- 
ship than its predecessor, should have a cen- 
tral role in the achievement of the objectives 
of arms control and disarmament set down 
by the Special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly on Disarmament in its 
final document and of progress towards the 
ultimate goal of general and complete dis- 
armament under effective international con- 
trol. The committee will need to adopt a 
rigorous work program. While taking advan- 
tage of the experience of its predecessor, it 
might look beyond the established and yet to 
be completed arms control agenda and seek 
out new initiatives and solutions. 

We must seize every opportunity to stem 
and if possible reverse the steadily mounting 
worldwide build-up and costs of ever more 
lethal arms both conventional and nuclear. 
Albert Einstein’s words remain true: 

“We must never relax our efforts to arouse 
in the people of the world, and especially in 
their governments, an awareness of the 
unprecedented disaster which they are ab- 
solutely certain to bring on themselves unless 
there is a fundamental change in their at- 
titudes towards one another as well as in their 
concept of the future. The unleashed power 
of the atom has changed everything except 
our way of thinking.” ’ 


Visit of the Minister for Defence to the United 


Kingdom 


Tae Minister for Defence, the Hon. D. J. Killen, visited the United Kingdom from 21 to 28 
January at the invitation of the British Secretary of State for Defence, the Rt. Hon. Fred 
Mulley. Mr Killen had discussions with Ministers and senior officials. 


While in the United Kingdom Mr Killen 
visited a number of defence and industrial 
establishments, including the shipyard of 
Bwooke Marine at Great Yarmouth where the 
lead patrol boat of the 15 new vessels to be 
acquired by the RAN is under construction. 
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As has previously been announced, the re- 
maining vessels are to be built in Australia. 

On Australia Day, 26 January, Mr Killen 
addressed the annual dinner of the British- 
Australia Association in London. 


ITALY 


Italy: Government crisis 


The Italian Government of Mr Andreotti resigned on 31 January as a result of the deteriora- 
tion in relations between the five parties of the ‘parliamentary majority’. The Communist 
Party (PCI) announced its withdrawal on 26 January, leading to the collapse of the alliance. 
Mr Andreotti handed the resignation to President Pertini, who invited him to continue as a 


caretaker administration. 


An intensive series of negotiations to find 
a compromise and install an alternative 
Government will now begin. Much will de- 
pend on the course chosen by the Socialist 
Party — whether it will support a temporary 
Christian Democrat (CD) Government, or 
move into opposition with the Communists. 
It will probably be some time before factions 
and parties sort themselves out. 


Mr Andreotti may be prepared to face 
early general elections (to capitalise on ap- 
parent loss of PCI support and pre-empt 
deterioration of his own position). For differ- 
ing reasons, the majority of other forces are 
understood to favour delay at least until after 
the elections for the European Parliament in 
June. 





Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti of Italy. 


Census shows Australia’s overseas 


connections 


Australia’s 1976 Census shows that 20.1 per cent of the Australian population was born 
overseas and a further 20.4 per cent had one or more parents born overseas. 


The Australian Bureau of Statistics said in 
a statement on 22 January that from totals 
available so far, the Census also revealed 
that: 


e In addition to the use of English, 35.8 per 
cent of the overseas born population 
regularly use a foreign language. 


e On the day before the Census (30 June, 
1976), 62.5 per cent of the employed 
labour force travelled to work by car, 
while 7.6 per cent travelled to work by 
bus. 


e In 1976 women made up 36.0 per cent of 
the labour force compared with 31.7 per 
cent in 1971. The proportion of married 
women in the female labour force rose 


from 56.8 per cent in 1971 to 62.5 per cent 
in 1976. 


e 13.8 per cent of households in Australia 


had an income of more than $18 000 a 
year while 21.8 per cent received $6000 or 
less. 


e The median household income was in the 


range $9000 to $12 000 a year. 


e The proportion of private dwellings con- 


nected to mains sewers increased from 
66.6 per cent in 1971 to 70.8 per cent in 
1976. 

e 27.3 per cent of all first mortgages on 
private dwellings were held with savings 
banks compared with 21.0 per cent with 
building societies and 17.6 per cent with 
trading banks. 
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Fast launches boost drug surveillance 


A high-speed, ocean-going patrol boat will improve customs surveillance against drug 
smuggling off the northern coast of Western Australia when it begins operations later this 
month. The launch is the first of three vessels which will eventually be stationed in north- 


western waters. 


The launches are equipped with radar and 
ean reach speeds of 45 km/h (28 mph) with 
a range of 1500 km (931 miles). With a 
draught of less than 1 m (3.28 feet) they are 
capable of carrying out patrol work in both 
deep water and coastal inlets. 

The Minister for Business and Consumer 
Affairs, the Hon. W. C. Fife, said the basing 
ef the launches in Western Australia’s nor- 


thern ports was part of the Government's 
initiatives to clamp down on drug trafficking 
into Australia. 

‘The stationing of high-speed craft in this 
area is designed to provide an extensive sur- 
face surveillance operational capacity, which 
will be complemented by aerial search 
patrols’, he said. 


Prime Minister calls for strategic survey 


Speaking in a television interview on 21 January, the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, said the unsettling situation in Iran, Vietnam's war against Kampuchea and its treaty 
with the Soviet Union, and uncertainties in Korea were of great significance to Australia’s 


strategic position. 


‘Against that background and in discus- 
sions with the Ministers for Foreign Affairs 
and Defence | have asked the Office of Na- 
tional Assessments and Defence Depart- 
ment to give the Government, as soon as 
they can, a full assessment of how these 
events affect Australia’s own position,’ he 
said. 


Syria-lraq discussions 


It would probably be some months before 
the results of the assessment were known, 
but it would be ‘a very important study’. 

The assessment is being prepared within 
the National Assessments Board by the 
Office of National Assessments together 
with the Departments of Foreign Affairs 
and Defence. 


Mr Saddam Hussein, Vice-Chairman of the ruling Revolutionary Command Council in Iraq, 
and the Iraqi Foreign Minister, Mr Sadun Hammadi, flew to Damascus on 27 January for 
discussions about unity between Syria and Iraq. 


Serious differences between the countries 
rave existed for many years. Some, such as 
“he dispute over the right to water from the 
=uphrates River, are of recent Origin; others, 
such as the dispute over the ideology of the 
3aath Party (which, in different wings, is in 
power in both countries), are older and more 
~undamental. Furthermore, additional prob- 
lems such as the traditional rivalry between 
Jamascus and Baghdad, have existed for 
thousands of years. 
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Since these types of problems are so deep 
there must be some doubt that Syria and 
lraq can achieve an effective and lasting 
military and political alliance. Mr Saddam 
Hussein’s discussions in Damascus could 
well lead to the normalisation of bilateral 
relations (as distinct from unity) between the 
two countries, which, given the recent 
history of Syria-lraq relations, would be no 
mean achievement. 
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Pakistan’s Cricket Board of Control received a trophy for the sport from the Australian Government in 
December. Pakistan chose to call the trophy the ‘Kangaroo Cup’. It will be awarded annually to the best 
fast bowler in the Quaid-i-Azam Tournament, the country’s major cricket competition. Australia’s Am- 
bassador to Pakistan, Mr J. D. Petherbridge (left), is shown presenting the trophy to the Pakistan 


Foreign Secretary, Mr S. Shaw Nawaz (right). 


Extension of appointment: 
Mr Justice Fox 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 19 January: 

The Prime Minister announced today that 
the term of appointment of Mr Justice Fox 
as Australia’s Ambassador-at-Large on 
nuclear proliferation and safeguards matters 
had been extended. 

The Prime Minister said that since Mr 
Justice Fox's appointment as Ambassador- 
at-Large in November 1977, he had con- 
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veyed the Australian Government's concern 
for a stronger world non-proliferation regime 
to many countries and he had made an 
important contribution to international 
understanding in this area. 


Mr Justice Fox was to have returned to his 
judicial duties in the next few weeks but the 
Government had prevailed upon him to 
agree to defer his return to the Bench to 
enable him to advance further the cause of 
international nuclear non-proliferation. The 
Prime Minister paid tribute to Mr Justice Fox 
for being prepared to sacrifice his own per- 
sonal preferences in the national interest. 
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The Prime Minister stated that Mr Justice 
Fox will be returning to Australia shortly for 
consultations with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and himself. 


Australians in Iran 


Following is a news release issued by 
the acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, on 4 January: 

Asked today about the welfare and safety 
cf Australian citizens in Iran, the acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Rt. Hon. lan 
Sinclair, said he had reviewed the 
Geteriorating situation with the acting 
secretary of the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Mr Sinclair said that he was satisfied that 
transport arrangements for the evacuation 
of Australian nationals, should they wish to 
leave, were adequate. While the situation at 
Tehran airport was uncertain some civilian 
aircraft companies had maintained their 
operations. Moreover there were plans for 
emergency evacuation, if required. These 
pians included the use of RAAF aircraft on 
standby in Australia and overseas which 
would be available at short notice. These air- 
craft included the possible diversion of air- 
craft from normal service runs to the RAAF 
units serving with the UNEF in Ismailia. 

Mr Sinclair said he and the Department of 
Foreign Affairs would continue to watch 
developments very closely. 


Iran: Evacuation 


Fallowing is a news release issued by 
the acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, on 5 January: 

The acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, announced today 
that with the agreement of the acting 
Minister for Defence and in the light of the 
situation prevailing in Iran, it was planned 
that an RAAF Hercules at present in Bahrain 
would fly to Tehran on the morning of Satur- 
day 6 January to assist in the evacuation of 
Australian citizens wishing to leave Iran. The 
Minister noted that non-essential personnel 
and their dependants had been advised to 
leave and the RAAF Hercules would assist 
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those who had been unable to arrange 
departure by normal civilian means. 

The Minister also noted that although 
some officers of the Embassy would be leav- 
ing Tehran, the Ambassador assisted by a 
scaled down staff would remain. The Em- 
bassy would continue to function and, so far 
as circumstances permitted, continue to 
provide its usual range of assistance and ad- 
vice. 


Treaty between Britain and 
Brunel 


Following is a news release issued by 
the acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, on 10 January: 

The acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, said today that the 
signing on Monday of a treaty between 
Britain and Brunei providing for Brunei's 
independence in 1983 was a notable 
achievement in the long association be- 
tween the two States. 

Mr Sinclair said that the Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, on behalf of 
the Government and people of Australia, 
had sent a message of congratulations to His 
Highness the Sultan of Brunei to mark this 
historic occasion. The Prime Minister had 
extended Australia’s warm good wishes for 
the continued peace and prosperity of 
Brunei. He had assured His Highness that, 
as a neighbour in the region, Australia look- 
ed forward to developing close co-operation 
with Brunei in the years ahead. 


Australia and its South-East 
Asian neighbours 


Following is the text of the address to 
the Baguio City Rotary Club in the 
Philippines, delivered by the Australian 
Ambassador, Mr R. A. Woolcott, on 
6 January: 
Mr President, 
Gentlemen, 

| have had long standing connections with 
Rotary, both in Australia and in a number of 
other countries and | am delighted that my 
first speaking engagement for the new year 


Rotarians, Ladies and 
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President Marcos of the Philippines in discussion 


with the Australian Ambassador, 
Woolcott, in Manila. 


of 1979 should be with the distinguished and 
long established Rotary Club of Baguio. 
Moreover, | am sure we somewhat jaded 
Ambassadors, who live in Manila, always 
welcome invitations to visit this beautiful, 
pine clad city and breathe its clean cool air. 

| have now been in the Philippines for six 
months and | would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to advance some thoughts on how | 
see Australia’s relations with the Philippines 
developing during 1979 and, indeed, over 
the next few years. 

But let me begin by making a few observa- 
tions on Australia’s approach to living with 
its northern neighbours in South-East Asia. 
For this is the region of the world to which 
we both belong, notwithstanding our very 
different historical and cultural back- 
grounds. 

Asia is where half the world lives. It is also 
where we Australians live. The great majori- 
ty of Australians are, of course, not Asian, 
although a growing number of Asian people 
now reside permanently in Australia. But in- 
creasingly our destiny, now and in the 
future, will be linked with the countries of 
Asia. The confluence of Australia’s 
geography and its history — that is, of a 
country situated immediately to the south of 
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the ASEAN countries — has given us, along 
with New Zealand, a unique opportunity to 
demonstrate to the international community 
at large that countries of very different 
ethnic, cultural and social origins can co- 
operate closely for the common regional 
good. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me spend a few 
minutes pointing up the differences between 
Australia and our Asian neighbours. We 
need to do this so that we can start with an 
acknowledgement of these differences in 
our efforts to build bridges of understanding 
based on firm foundations and to establish a 
lasting relationship with our Asian 
neighbours. 

There are marked differences, even of 
geography, between Australia and, for ex- 
ample, the Philippines. Australia is a mostly 
dry and often harsh continental land mass. 
The Philippines is a mostly well-watered ar- 
chipelago of over 7 000 islands. 

Australia, except for a small number of 
aboriginal people, is an immigrant society. 
Most of the people who live in the Philip- 
pines are indigenous. They have been here 
for many centuries. 

Australia is ethnically and culturally a 
country of European origin. For most 
Australians our traditional ties, our cultural 
nostalgias, our religious beliefs, and our 
customs have generally been influenced and 
moulded by an inherited British or European 
past. 

The Philippines is essentially Asian. While 
it is true that there are important and 
valuable similarities between the Philippines 
and Australia — we are both mainly English 
speaking Christian countries — its culture, 
its traditions, its beliefs, may vary from 
region to region and they have been in- 
fluenced to a considerable extent by Spain 
and the United States; but, essentially, the 
Philippines is an Asian country. 

Australia, with the exception of pockets of 
disadvantaged people, is a relatively pros- 
perous, sparsely populated country with a 
relatively high level of technological develop- 
ment. We have a per capita income of over 
US$6 500 and a population density of only 
1.8 persons per square kilometre. 
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The Philippines, with the exception of a 
small percentage of its population, is a 
relatively poor and densely populated coun- 
try with a per capita income of about 
US$370 and a population density of 140 per- 
sons per square kilometre. 


The Philippines is mostly fertile. But even 
the most generous geographers regard 80 
per cent of Australia as arid or semi-arid. 


The Philippines has had a turbulent history 
which has naturally had a deep influence on 
its present character. It has struggled 
against Japanese military occupation. It had 
to struggle for its independence from Spain, 
and then from the United States; it has had 
to contend with communist insurrections 
and separatist movements in its search for 
national unity. 


On the other hand Australia has enjoyed a 
relatively placid life. With the exception of 
the bombing of Darwin and the entry into 
Sydney Harbour of Japanese submarines, 
no foreign troops have invaded our soil. We 
did not have to fight for our independence. 
We have not had comparable problems in 
establishing our unity as a nation. 


in much of the Philippines there is a daily 
stmuggle for survival; the need to feed, house 
and clothe some 45 000 000 people. 


in Australia there is ample food for our 14 
million people. 

Naturally, as two independent identities 
we have different perceptions of a number 
of world issues. 


Australia is as free as any society on earth, 
but this does not necessarily mean that our 
conception of freedom, morality and human 
rights is necessarily more valid than the con- 
cepts of South-East Asian countries. Coun- 
tries like the Philippines and Indonesia, for 
example, have different, more turbulent and 
complex, social backgrounds than a country 
like Australia. Some developing countries 
contend that the north-south dialogue is 
about human rights and international moral- 
ity too. The poorer countries are asserting 
what they see as their human rights to a 
more equitable distribution of the world’s 
wealth against the richer countries, and 
against the developed countries’ practice of 
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erecting trade barrriers against their 
products. 

Then there is the matter of different na- 
tional characteristics. Personally, | do not 
usually make generalisations about national 
characteristics, but there are certain 
characteristics which the majority of the 
people of particular countries tend to have. 
For example, in Asian countries great em- 
phasis is generally placed on courtesy and 
sensitivity. This can lead to misunderstand- 
ings as it can sometimes be interpreted by 
Australians as deviousness. On the other 
hand, the frankness for which many 
Australians are known is sometimes inter- 
preted by Asians as rudeness or insensitivity. 
There are therefore clearly many differences 
between Australia and the Philippines and 
between Australia and our other Asian 
neighbours. But history and geography have 
made us neighbours for the rest of time. 
And, despite the differences which | have 
described, there are, too, similarities and 
common purposes on which we can build, 
such as our shared concern for the peace, 
social and economic progress and the 
security of the South-East Asian region. 

In our contacts we need to recognise, and 
then seek to understand, these differences, 
rather than allow them to be the cause of 
misunderstandings. Because our two coun- 
tries are so different — and yet so in- 
terdependent as nations in the same region 
of a shrinking world, this means we must not 
take our relationship for granted. Rather we 
need to work on our relations; we should 
each make a positive and continuing effort 
to understand the other better and to con- 
solidate our long-term relationship with each 
other. In this context, | can only applaud and 
commend the active efforts of Rotary to pro- 
mote international understanding. 

| would like to turn briefly to the Asian en- 
vironment in which Australian foreign policy 
must operate. The Spanish, the Dutch, the 
Portuguese and the British are able to 
withdraw to Europe. Even the Americans 
have the option of withdrawing to continen- 
tal America should they choose to do so in 
the future, But Australia cannot move out of 
this region, even if we wished to do so, any 
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more than the Philippines can. lsolationism 
is not a practical policy option for Australia. 
We can neither move out of, nor control, our 
environment. Therefore we must adapt 
ourselves and our policies to the changing 
realities of our Asian environment, in which 
the foundations of long-term peace and 
stability are still being built. 

| would like now to turn specifically to 
Australia’s relations with the Philippines and 
the way in which | would expect them to go 
forward in the future. 

If | had to choose a phrase to describe the 
present state of our relations with the Philip- 
pines, | would describe them as cordial and 
satisfactory, despite some problems we 
have had in the past over immigration, trade, 
and civil aviation matters. | believe, 
however, we need to look beyond what | 
have characterised as a ‘cordial and satisfac- 
tory’ relationship. Our mutual objective 
should be to develop even closer co- 
operation, as countries in the same region, 
and to introduce more depth and intimacy 
into our relationship. 

It is natural that the interests of two in- 
dependent neighbours will diverge from time 
to time on particular questions. The import- 
ant thing is not that there are differences but 
the spirit in which we approach them and at- 
tempt to resolve them. 

| am glad to be able to say that our rela- 
tions are now moving forward well in several 
fields. 


Political relations 

In the broad political field our contacts 
and exchanges are increasing. Both coun- 
tries have recently strengthened their Em- 
bassies in the other and both countries have 
reiterated their wish to expand and 
strengthen further their bilateral relations in 
a number of fields. In this context | should 
mention that we intend to initiate regular 
talks between senior officials of our two 
foreign ministries to review matters of com- 
mon concern to us, especially in the Asian 
Pacific region. | expect that the first round of 
these talks will be held in Canberra early in 
February. This will be another forward step 
in Our mutual desire to widen and strengthen 
our relations and contacts. 
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Trade 

We see the Philippines as an important 
future market for Australia. The Philippines, 
along with the other four ASEAN countries, 
has shown in recent years an impressive 
economic growth rate which is considerably 
higher than the OECD average. This pro- 
vides an opportunity to develop our exports, 
expecially in areas like primary produce, 
specialised manufactured goods and con- 
sultancy services. 


We also see increasing opportunities, 
despite recent short term difficulties, for the 
Philippines in the Australian market. | think 
that it is sometimes not clearly understood 
that the trade imbalance in Australia’s favour 
has decreased from a ratio of 8 to 1 in 
1971-72 to 2.6 to 1 in 1976-77. Philippine ex- 
ports to Australia have also grown in the 
past six years at an annual rate of more than 
50 per cent. 

Australia has a Market Advisory Service 
which has helped and will continue to help 
the Philippines and other developing nations 
market their products in Australia. | under- 
stand that these services have been fre- 
quently used to advantage by Philippine 
exporters. 

The trade imbalance may, however, in- 
crease in absolute terms in the future, if the 
Philippines seeks to buy from Australia raw 
materials such as uranium and coal. 

In any case, the trade imbalance should 
not be looked at in isolation as it tends to be 
offset by the level of Australian investment 
in the Philippines, exchange earnings from 
tourism, remittances from Filipinos in 
Australia and by our growing development 
assistance program. 

Australia attempts to balance trade on a 
global basis. We believe that the composi- 
tion of trade between any two countries 
sometimes makes it impossible for them to 
balance bilaterally. Australia has trade 
surpluses with some countries — and the 
Philippines is one — and has deficits with a 
good many others. So does the Philippines. 

Bilateral balancing is often adopted by 
socialist governments. Such policies often 
result in the total trade between two coun- 
tries being constrained. 
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Australia is sometimes accused of being 
teo protectionist. But | believe Australia’s 
record on imports is good. 

Take those sensitive items such as textile, 
apparel and footwear. Most countries — 
developed and developing — possess these 
industries and give them a measure of pro- 
tection. Australia and the Philippines are no 
exceptions. 

Indeed, Australia’s record for these types 
o imports from ASEAN is good compared 
with the larger nations of the world. We can 
see this when we compare per capita import 
figures for different countries and economic 
regions. (We believe that per capita imports 
represent the only fair judgement when 
cemparing nations because Australia, 
akhough a large country on the map, has 
Omly a relatively small population of 14.5 
million people.) 

For example, the United States imports 
textiles, apparel and footwear from ASEAN 
nations at a level of 72c (US) per person. 
Tae figure for E.E.C. is even less (58c(US) 
per person) and that for Japan far less at 
2Sc(US) per person. The per capita figure for 
Australia is however $US2.44. 

If these three areas were to allow imports 
at the same level as Australia does, then 
ASEAN exports of these products would ex- 
pend by $US1 billion. | believe these are tell- 
ing figures and should moderate charges 
that Australia is too protectionist. 

I can also assure you that the Australian 
Gevernment is doing all it can, in its present 
cicumstances, to co-operate with the 
Přilippines in the area of bilateral trade. 


Investment 

The Australian Government encourages 
dimect private investment in the Philippines 
amd in the South-East Asian region, where it 
is undertaken on a joint venture basis and is 
censistent with the development programs 
of the host country. 

We are also negotiating a double taxation 
agreement between our two countries. A 
few points remain to be settled and these are 
under active study by both governments. | 
expect these negotiations will be resumed in 
Feoruary and | hope we shall see the conclu- 
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sion of the double taxation agreement in the 
relatively near future. 


Uranium 

On 8 August the Deputy Prime Minister of 
Australia and President Marcos signed a 
bilateral nuclear safeguards agreement — 
the first such agreement we have negotiated 
with a country in the Asian region. This is an 
important step forward in our bilateral rela- 
tions. Not only does it clear the way for the 
sale of Australian uranium to the Philippines 
but it will, | hope, also stimulate a dialogue 
between our countries on the important 
question of co-operation in the field of 
energy and resources. 


Immigration 

| would like to say something about 
Australia’s present immigration policy, in 
case there are some lingering misunder- 
standings about this matter here. 

| remember as a youth the Sgt Gamboa 
case which did much to damage attitudes in 
the Philippines towards Australia’s immigra- 
tion policy in those days. Whatever the 
situation may have been 30 years ago our 
immigration policy has changed profoundly 
and | think we can say that the so-called 
white Australia policy is now dead and 
buried. Also it is not always remembered 
that Sgt Gamboa himself has in fact now 
lived in Australia for 25 years and is an 
Australian grandfather. 

An increasing number of Filipinos are now 
making their homes in Australia and 
assimilating readily into Australian society. 
Last year, for example, about 1 500 Filipinos 
migrated to Australia for permanent 
residence. Despite our present unemploy- 
ment problem, Australia is an immigrant 
receiving country. 

| want to stress that, in the present policy, 
there is no discrimination on grounds of 
race, colour, nationality, ethnic origin or sex. 
We have a program of some 90 000 migrants 
this year. Last year 23 per cent of our intake 
came from Asia. With the introduction of a 
new system of migrant selection this month, 
greater emphasis is now placed on the ability 
to speak English. This may provide wider op- 
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portunities for Filipinos to be accepted for 
migration to Australia. 

On the topical human problem of 
refugees, Australia has a quite long standing 
humanitarian tradition of receiving people in 
distressed circumstances who seek to make 
a new life in Australia. Australia presently 
accepts 10 000 refugees each year, 9 000 
coming from South-East Asia. Australia has 
now settled 15 000 Indo-Chinese refugees 
and by June 1979, on our current program. 
will have settled 21 500 with a commitment 
to accept a further 10 500 during 1979-80. 
This intake represents better than one 
refugee for every 800 of our population and 
is the highest such ratio of any refugee reset- 
tlement country in the world. As you will 
have read in your newspapers this week, 
Australia has now agreed to take 200 Viet- 
namese refugees from the Philippines up till 
next June. 
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Tourism and civil aviation 

In the field of tourism and civil aviation | 
also foresee important developments in our 
relations. Our civil aviation agreement with 
the Philippines is under review at present as 
a result of the recent review of civil aviation 
policy in Australia. The Australian Govern- 
ment’s main purpose is to ensure much 
cheaper air fares between Australia and the 
Philippines, which we would expect to lead 
to a considerable expansion of tourism in 
both directions and, as a result, greater con- 
tact between our two peoples. And this is 
important because it is contact which leads 
to knowledge which, in turn, leads to greater 
understanding of each country in the other. 

You may be interested to know that about 
55 000 Australians visited the Philippines in 
1978. Cheaper fares will, of course, lift this 
figure even higher in the future and enable 
more Filipinos to visit Australia too. 


Cultural relations 

There is also considerable scope for us to 
develop our contacts in the field of cultural 
relations. A cultural agreement was signed 
between our two countries in 1977. While 
the Australian Government policy of finan- 
cial restraint has tended to limit the growth 
of cultural contacts under this agreement | 
have no doubt that, in the future, we shall be 
able to put more flesh onto the bones of our 
agreement and that cultural contacts be- 
tween the two countries will also blossom in 
the future. 


Defence co-operation 

Clearly Australia and the Philippines have 
a common interest in defence co-operation 
based on a shared concern for the security 
of the South-East Asian region. Moreover, 
you are strategically important to us because 
your islands lie astride important shipping 
routes for Australian trade. We are also im- 
portant to you as a stable southern 
neighbour. It was, as you will recall, to a 
large extent from Australia that the opera- 
tions to recover the Philippines from the 
Japanese occupation in World War II were 
mounted. As with other ASEAN countries, 
the provision of training courses in Australia 
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far members of the Armed Forces of the 
Mħilippines goes back many years, and it is 
peasing to see that some of your graduates 
@e now generals and colonels. The 
Fustralian Government intends to maintain 
this program of exchanges, training courses, 
s=udy visits and other assistance to the Arm- 
el Forces of the Philippines. It may also in- 
terest you to know that the Chief of our 
Armed Forces was an official guest of the 
Pailippines last year and we expect Gen. 
Espino to make a reciprocal visit to Australia 
Sortly. In a few days’ time, the Australian 
Chief of Naval Staff (Designate) will be 
wsiting here and our Navy ships pay visits to 
the Philippines on frequent occasions. These 
are but a few examples of our common in- 
terest and close relationship on defence and 
Security matters, which | am sure will con- 
true. 


Concluding comments 

The accelerating tempo of our relations 
has already been evident in the last six 
months. Minister Paterno and a number of 
prominent Filipinos have visited Australia. 
Cur Deputy Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
J.D. Anthony, our Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, the Hon. M. J. 
MacKellar, the Leader of the Opposition, the 
Chief of the Defence Forces Staff and a 
number of senior trade officials have visited 
the Philippines in recent months. We have 
sagned a nuclear safeguards agreement and 
Several aid agreements in the second half of 
1278. As | have indicated, our relations are 
on the move and we shall witness progress 
ir our bilateral relations this year. 

To conclude, ladies and gentlemen, the 
political thrust to develop our relations with 
the ASEAN countries has, despite our own 
present economic problems, never been 
swonger. | hope this essential fact will not be 
ooscured by reports of occasional problems 
ir our trade and civil aviation relations with 
seme members of ASEAN. 

lf | have a message | want to get across to 
yau today, it is this; Australia’s interest and 
ir-volvement in South-East Asia is strong and 
gowing. Asia and especially South-East 
Asia and our relationships with our Asian 
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neighbours is, and must always be, for us a 
permanent and vital interest. Our genuine 
concern about the well-being of our 
neighbours to our north, including the 
Philippines, and our wish to strengthen our 
contacts and our relationships with them in 
all fields of common interest, is a central and 
enduring feature of Australian foreign 
policy. 

| believe that despite the Cultural, ethnic, 
social and other differences between 
Australia and the countries of Asia, in- 
cluding the Philippines, to which | have 
referred, Australia is now very much part of 
the South-East Asian scene. 

| trust that Australia’s continuing and 
growing interest in the Asian region is ac- 
cepted, welcomed and reciprocated and 
that, in the future, our policies and actions 
will increasingly be seen to reinforce our 
political commitment to develop our rela- 
tions with the Philippines and the other 
countries of South-East Asia. | would hope 
that, increasingly, Australia will come to be 
accepted as a natural friend in the Philip- 
pines and, although we are not members of 
ASEAN, as, what | might call, an honorary 
member of the South-East Asian Club. To 
paraphrase an English saying: we want to be 
the odd man in; not the ‘odd man out’. 


Maralinga 


Following is a news release issued b y 
the Minister for National Development, 
the Hon. Kevin Newman, on 12 January: 

The Minister for National Development, 
the Hon. Kevin Newman, announced today 
that the Australian Government has review- 
ed with the help of British experts the status 
of the nuclear waste buried in the South 
Australia desert following the British nuclear 
tests at Maralinga in the 1950's. 

Although it was concluded that the burials 
were safe and secure, the existence in a 
single burial of a small quantity of plutonium 
in a potentially recoverable form was 
highlighted. The Australian Government 
considered that the best long-term solution 
would be to return this potentially 
recoverable material to the United Kingdom. 
The British Government has agreed that, in 
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this specific instance, the plutonium in ques- 
tion should be returned to the United 
Kingdom, and this will now be arranged. 


Royal visit 

Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 14 January: 

The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, 
whose visit to Australia was announced last 
year, will arrive in Canberra on 2 February. 

The duke, who is Grand Prior of the Most 
Venerable Order of the Hospital of St John 
of Jerusalem, will visit St John National 
Headquarters in Canberra, and State Head- 
quarters in Hobart, Melbourne, Adelaide and 


Sydney. He will officially open new premises 
in Adelaide and Melbourne. 

The Duke of Gloucester lived in Australia 
from 1945 to 1947 when his father, the late 
Prince Henry, Duke of Gloucester, served a 
term as Governor-General of Australia. 

In February-March 1963 he spent several 
weeks privately in Australia. 

While in Tasmania the Duke and Duchess 
will attend the Hobart Cup at Elwick 
Racecourse. The Duke will present the Cup 
to the winning owner and the Duchess the 
trophy for the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester Stakes. 

While in Victoria the Duke and Duchess 
will visit Sale and Longford, inspecting the 
shore-based installations associated with the 
Bass Strait gas-oil production. 

During the visit to New South Wales the 
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The Minister for Science and the Environment, Senator the Hon. J. J. Webster, visited Australian An- 
tarctic Territory in January and on 31 January attended an Australian citizenship naturalisation 
ceremony at Casey station. Mr Michael Stone, a member of the Australian Antarctic Research Expedi- 
tion at Casey station, who emigrated from Britain, was the second person to be granted Australian 
citizenship in Australian Antarctic Territory. Senator Webster (right) congratulates Mr Stone after the 
ceremony. 
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Royal couple will inspect the Jenolan Caves, 
staying overnight at Caves House, returning 
3y train from Blackheath to Sydney the 
following morning. 

ft is appropriate in this, the International 
Year of the Child, that in addition to visiting 
schcols, the Duchess will visit a number of 
children’s organisations including the 
Regency Park Centre for Physically Han- 
dicaoped Children in Adelaide, and the 
Koomarri Sheltered Workshop in the A.C.T. 

The itinerary for the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester is as follows: 
Friday 2 to Wednesday 7 Feb. Canberra 
Wecnesday 7 to Friday 9. Tasmania 
Friday 9 to Monday 12. South Australia 
Morday 12 to Thursday 15. Victoria 
Thursday 15 to Sunday 18. New South 
Wales. 


Goodwill message to New 
Hebrides 


Føllowing is a news release issued by 
the acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, on 19 January: 

The Australian Government has sent a 
message of congratulations to the new 
Government of National Unity that was 
formed in the New Hebrides on 22 
December 1978. 

‘The acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon lan Sinclair, said today that the 
formation of a Government of National Unity 
was a significant achievement. Its creation 
constituted the first plank of a set of pro- 
posals put forward last July by the French 
Secretary of State for Overseas Territories 
and Departments, M. Paul Dijoud, aimed at 
bringing the New Hebrides to independence 
by 80. 

The message of goodwill was sent by Mr 
Sinclair, to both the Chief Minister, Father 
Leymang, and the Deputy Chief Minister, 
Father Lini, on 13 January. It said: 

‘On behalf of the Australian government | 
wish to offer you and your Ministerial col- 
leagues my sincere congratulations on the 
formation of the Government of National 
Unity. We appreciate the difficulties which 
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have surrounded the formation of the coali- 
tion Government, and we interpret its crea- 
tion as an indication of the strength of the 
spirit of conciliation and national unity in the 
New Hebrides. It is our hope that, under the 
Government of National Unity, the New 
Hebrides will move towards independence in 
keeping with the wishes of the New Hebri- 
dean people.’ 


Kampuchea: Security Council 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs on 16 
January: 

Following is the text of a statement made 
by the Australian Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Mr H. D. Anderson, on Kampuchea 
on 15 January, during the course of the 
Security Council’s consideration of the 
issue: 

‘Mr President, 

Before proceeding further, | should like to 
express my appreciation to you and 
members of the Security Council for giving 
me this opportunity to address the Council 
today. May | also take this opportunity of 
congratulating you, Sir, on your assumption 
this month of the Presidency of the Council, 
an office for which you are eminently fitted 
by your wisdom, diplomatic skills and ex- 
perience. 

Mr President, 

As my Prime Minister stated on 8 January, 
the Australian Government is deeply con- 
cerned by the resort to armed force against 
Democratic Kampuchea by the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam and by the grave 
dangers this action poses of widening and 
escalating conflict in the region. Australia 
had earlier stressed to the Vietnamese 
Government our hope that it would resolve 
its differences with its neighbours through 
peaceful negotiations rather than a resort to 
arms. As to the Government of Democratic 
Kampuchea, Australia extended recognition 
to it shortly after its establishment in 1975 
but deferred entering into diplomatic rela- 
tions with that government because of our 
disquiet over its actions and policies in 
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flagrant violation of human rights. We have 
however given our full support to 
Democratic Kampuchea’s right to in- 
dependence, sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity. Like other governments, we cannot 
accept that the internal policies of any 
government, no matter how reprehensible, 
can justify a military attack on it by another 
government. 

We listened Mr President, with particular 


interest to the statement made on 11 
January by Prince Norodom Sihanouk. He 
spoke as the accredited representative of the 
legal government of Democratic Kam- 
puchea. He spoke also, | believe, as the 
voice of the long-suffering people of Kam- 
puchea. Whatever differences our govern- 
ments have had in the past, Australians have 
never questioned the sincerity, the ardour of 
Prince Sihanouk’s patriotism or the depth of 
his devotion to the independence of Kam- 
puchea and the well-being of its people. His 
words must carry great weight with us all. 
The Australian Government and the people 
have been deeply moved by the suffering 
which the ordinary people of Kampuchea 
have had to endure. We are seriously con- 
cerned over further threats to their well- 
being both through the current fighting and 
the future uncertainty. 


Mr President, 
As previous speakers have noted, the 


present situation in Kampuchea is complex 
and presents many obscurities. It is never- 
theless clear beyond doubt that external 
forces have entered Kampuchean territory 
on a massive scale and that the country lies 
at present under foreign occupation. Any 
such use of external force must be a matter 
of deep concern to the United Nations, the 
more so when a small and weak country is 
attacked by a powerful neighbour. The use 
of force in the South-East Asian region, in 
which Australia enjoys close and co- 
operative relations with its neighbours, is of 
particular concern to my Government. Our 
apprehensions are deepened still further by 
the danger that the present crisis will serve 
to import into this region, which should be a 
haven of peace, freedom and neutrality, ex- 
ternal rivalries and conflicts which are alien 
to it. 
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Australia warmly welcomes the joint state- 
ment issued at the special meeting of the 
ASEAN Foreign Ministers in Bangkok on 13 
January as a clear and unambiguous indica- 
tion of the depth of concern of those 
governments over developments in Kam- 
puchea. My Government strongly supports 
the sentiments expressed in this joint state- 
ment as well as the action it calls for. Coun- 
tries of the South-East Asian region are con- 
fronted with a human problem of enormous 
dimensions and complexity, through the ex- 
odus from Vietnam of thousands of 
refugees. The sheer weight of numbers in- 
volved places severe strain on the countries 
concerned and precludes any easy solution. 
Developments in Kampuchea can only in- 
crease the uncertainties already facing the 
region and generate yet more problems. 

My Government therefore considers it 
urgent that the Security Council should reaf- 
firm the right of Democratic Kampuchea to 
independence, sovereignty and the integrity 
of its territory and the right of the Kam- 
puchean people to determine their future 
themselves, free from outside influence or 
interference. The Council should further 
seek a peaceful solution of the present con- 
flict based in the first instance on the 
establishment of a ceasefire and the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces. Only on that 
basis will it be possible to envisage an end to 
the ordeal of the Kampuchean people, and 
to restore peace, stability and confidence to 
South-East Asia at large.’ 


Uranium enrichment 


Following is a news release by the 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. D. 
Anthony, and the Acting Minister for 
National Development, the Hon. J. E. 
McLeay, issued on 23 January: 

The Government will be proceeding to 
study the feasibility of the establishment of a 
commercial uranium enrichment industry in 
Australia. 

The Government has been actively study- 
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Vine members of the Indian Parliament visited Australia during January. The Parliamentary delegation 
toured agricultural and pastoral schemes, including irrigated rice farms, on the Murray River and a 
saute experimental farm near Sydney. An Australian parliamentary delegation visited India in July 1978. 
Viembers of the delegation are shown during a visit to the Sydney Opera House. Mr Ram Niuas 
Midha, Deputy Chairman of the Rajah Sabah (Upper House) and Leader of the delegation, is shown 
standing second from left next to Mr Merton Rosser who escorted the delegation in Australia. 


ing the question of uranium enrichment and 
tt will now press ahead with feasibility 
studies with potential collaborators including 
the URENCO consortium, Japan, France 
and other interested Governments. 

Uranium enrichment could offer substan- 
tial economic and employment benefits. 

it would be consistent with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of encouraging the upgrading 
and processing of Australian raw materials 
prior to export. 

Uranium enrichment is a highly complex 
inéustry, and substantial feasibility studies 
are required before consideration can be 
given to any commitment to its establish- 
ment. 

Environmental factors will be taken into 
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account in these studies. 

State Governments and private com- 
panies in Australia have demonstrated an in- 
terest in the establishment of a uranium 
enrichment industry and the Government 
will include them as fully as possible in the 
evaluation and study of any proposals from 
foreign Governments and organisations. 

The Government is very conscious that 
uranium enrichment involves questions of 
nuclear non-proliferation and safeguards 
and that in this connection the question of 
multi-nation participation in new enrichment 
plants is actively under study in the Interna- 
tional Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation 
(INFCE), in which Australia is participating. 

In studying the feasibility of uranium 
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enrichment in Australia, multi-nation par- 
ticipation will be fully examined and, in par- 
ticular, the potential advantages from the 
non-proliferation viewpoint of such par- 
ticipation. 


Relations with Vietnam 


Following is a news release issued by 
the acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, on 24 January: 

The acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, said today the 
Government has reviewed its relations with 
Vietnam in the light of Vietnam’s military in- 
volvement in Kampuchea and its attitude to 
the refugee question. 

The Government decided to suspend its 
ongoing aid programme to Vietnam and also 
to suspend all cultural exchanges. 

The exception to this decision is that 
students presently undertaking courses in 
Australia will be allowed to finish these 
courses. 


Decision on Vietnam aid 


Following is a news release issued by 
the acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, on 24 January: 

The acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon, lan Sinclair, said today the 
Government's decision to suspend aid and 
cultural exchanges with Vietnam was based 
on the concern Australia had for the breach 
of Kampuchea’s territorial integrity and for 
the Vietnamese refugee policy. 

‘The suspension of aid was intended to 
demonstrate the depth of Australia’s con- 
cern at the policies pursued by the Viet- 
namese Government. 

‘Prior to the decision being taken con- 
sultations were held with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who is at present in Geneva, 
and whose views were reported to Cabinet, 
and with the Department of Foreign Affairs. 

‘The Secretary of the Department and the 
Director of the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau were also directly con- 
sulted and outlined the options to Cabinet. 
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‘It was felt that Vietnamese students who 
had not yet completed their courses in 
Australia under various training programmes 
should be permitted to do so. 

‘This will mean that a number who return- 
ed to Vietnam during the Christmas vacation 
will return to Australia to complete their 
courses in 1979. 

‘It is also intended that cultural exchanges 
be suspended. 

‘In international forums Australia will also 
express its concern at the attitude taken by 
the Government of Vietnam.’ 


Australia Day Address to the 
Nation 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser: 

Tomorrow we celebrate Australia Day — 
our national day. For most of us, it is a great 
opportunity to spend a day with our families 
and friends, on the beach, at home, or 
maybe working in the garden. 

But wherever we are, Australia Day gives 
us all an opportunity to think about our 
country — to reflect on the past, and to look 
to the challenges of the future. 

Australians have a record of great 
achievement. Our early settlers built a nation 
on a harsh continent. The courage, tenacity, 
independence and enterprise of those early 
Australians — their eagerness to ‘give it a 
go’, their readiness to give a bloke a hand 
when he was down — have become part of 
the Australian way of life. 

These qualities have been the force 
behind Australia’s development and pros- 
perity. A development and prosperity that 
has been forged by people from many coun- 
tries. 

All of us, even Prime Ministers, face day- 
to-day problems, whether they be mortgage 
payments, household bills, or any of the 
other hassles which sometimes make us 
forget that we have in Australia people with 
great technical skills who can do new things; 
good farming land; great mineral reserves; 
abundant energy. 
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Compared with many countries we are in- 
deed fortunate. We are free of many of the 
pwblems which beset countries around the 
world — chronic poverty, sickness and 
hanger, racial conflict and war. 

But we can’t just sit back and take it all for 
granted. We've got responsibilities to our 
caildren to make Australia a better place for 
them to live in. 

Like many other developed countries we 
are faced with inflation and unemployment. 
But with the resources we have, with 
Australian drive and initiative, we will over- 
came them. 

We have made real progress. Australia’s 
success is recognised here and overseas. 
Fsople are now looking ahead with more 
canfidence, with more optimism. 

Sometimes people say that we are too 
cancerned with inflation, but it is because 
we are concerned with people that fighting 
imtlation is important. 

Let's take the example of the motor in- 
custry. If there is inflation, if wages and 
Cther costs are continually going up, prices 
c&@ motor cars will also have to rise. That 
means less Australian cars will be sold. They 
will be pushed out of export markets. As 
fewer cars are sold, there is less work for 
Australians, there are fewer jobs for 
Australians. 

On the other hand, if costs are stable, 
wages are steady, prices will also be steady 
enc more Australian cars will be sold. 
Australian firms will do better against com- 
petitors, whose inflation might be higher, 
whose costs might be rising more quickly. 
And that means more jobs for Australians. 

That is what fighting inflation is all about. 
F is about jobs. 

Some nations are often regarded as im- 
pertant because of their power; because of 
wactories in war; because of the cities they 
kave built; because of their influence on 
world affairs, in trade and commerce. 

Without discounting the importance of 
some of these things, | much prefer to 
measure the greatness of the country by the 
quality of its people; by their character, their 
pride and enterprise; by the concern people 
sow for those less fortunate. 
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By these standards, Australia is a truly 
great nation. It is people that are the 
strength of Australia. Men and women who 
have built Australia and will lead us into the 
1980’s and beyond. 

Australia is not something remote. 
Australia is not just an idea. It is the 14 
million people that make up this nation. 
Every action by every one of us is part of 
Australia. Whatever we do adds or detracts 
from Australia. When we are at work, or at 
play, we are a part of Australia. 

To me, Australia’s greatness springs from 
its people. From you, your families, and 
what you do. From your willingness to ‘give 
it a go’ for Australia. And that is why | have 
unbounded confidence in this nation. 


ASEAN negotiations 


Following is a joint news release issued 
by the Hon. P. J. Nixon, Minister for 
Transport, and the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
on 30 January: 

The Minister for Transport, the Hon. Peter 
Nixon, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. Andrew Peacock, anounced today 
that they have proposed further negotiations 
between Australian and ASEAN officials on 
Australia’s new International Civil Aviation 
Policy. 

Both Ministers agreed that Mr Peacock 
would send a message today to Indonesia's 
Foreign Minister, and Chairman of the 
ASEAN Standing Committee, Dr Mochtar 
Kusumaatmadja, proposing that these talks 
be held on or about 5 February 1979. 

The invitation follows talks Mr Peacock 
had in Singapore on Saturday night with 
Singapore’s Foreign Minister, Mr 
Rajaratnam. 

Mr Nixon reiterated his previous belief that 
the sooner the ASEAN countries came to 
the negotiating table, the sooner any 
misunderstandings that might exist over the 
implications of Australia’s new policy can be 
resolved. 

He said the importance that Australia at- 
tached to achieving a harmonious agree- 
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ment with the ASEAN countries was 
reflected in the joint statement on the 
weekend following discussions between 
Australia and Britain. 

‘The delegations spent a great deal of time 
considering ways of meeting the concern of 
ASEAN countries, and have developed 
various ideas regarding possible stopover 
fares which, together with the introduction 
of lower fares between Australia and the 
Asian region, will contribute to the develop- 
ment of tourism.’ 

Both Mr Nixon and Mr Peacock said they 
were confident that any misunderstandings 
over Australia’s new policy could be 
resolved. 


Ambassador to Holy See 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 31 January: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr Brian Hill as Australia’s Am- 
bassador to the Holy See. 

Mr Hill, 59, a senior career officer, is 
Australia’s Ambassador to Sweden, Norway 
and Finland. He is resident in Stockholm and 
will be accredited to the Holy See from 
there. 

He has previously been head of mission in 
Saigon, Geneva, Cairo, Wellington and 
Dublin. 


Australian 
representation 
abroad 


January 

14 SYRIA 
Mr H. N. Truscott presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador 

25 IRAQ 
Mr J. M. Starey presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador 

29 LEBANON 
Mr H. N. Truscott presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador 
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The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, made an official visit to India from 25 January to 2 
February. The Prime Minister is shown being greeted by the Indian Prime Minister, Mr Moraji Desai, on 
his.arrival in New Delhi on 25 January. An article on the Prime Minister’s visit to India begins on p.65. 
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YEAR OF THE CHILD 


International Year of the Child: 1979 


The United Nations has declared 1979 to be the International Year of the Child (IYC) 
and has requested member nations to observe a year of action and advocacy for 
children. 
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The year is intended to: 

* encourage all countries to review their 
programs for the promotion of the well- 
being of children and to mobilise support 
for national and local action programs ac- 
cording to each country’s conditions, 
needs and priorities; 

* heighten awareness of children’s special 
needs among decision makers and the 
public; 

» promote recognition of the vital link be- 
tween programs for children and 
economic and social progress; and 

» spur specific, practical measures to 
benefit children, in both the short and 
long term. 

Since 1979 is also the 20th Anniversary of 
tre Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
the IYC also affords an opportunity for each 
country to increase its efforts to implement 
those rights. 

Unlike other recent ‘years’ celebrated 
umder U.N. auspices, the IYC will not focus 
2m a large global conference. Instead the in- 
tention is to direct attention to the national 
evel, by the preparation and carrying out of 
national action programs directly benefiting 
children in each country. 

The Secretary-General of the U.N. has ap- 
deinzed a Special Representative, supported 
J% a small international secretariat, to pro- 
Jide a focal point for leadership of IYC 
activities. The Representative, Dr Estefania 
Aidaba-Lim, was formerly head of the Philip- 
dines Department of Social Welfare and 
Jevelopment and is a prominent academic. 
She visited Australia for six days in 
Nevember 1978, travelling in three states 
ard meeting a wide cross-section of people 
-esponsible for Australian activities in con- 
nection with the Year. 

Principal among these was the Minister 
“or Social Security, Senator Guilfoyle, who 
nes been asked by the Prime Minister to 
assume responsibility for co-ordinating 
Australia’s celebration of the Year. A Com- 
monwealth Ministers’ committee and a 
~oemmonwealth-State Ministers’ committee, 
bcth chaired by Senator Guilfoyle and sup- 
ported by officials’ committees, have been 
established to plan and co-ordinate activity 
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for the Year in Australia. 

A national committee of Non-Government 
Organisations has also been established 
especially to encourage and co-ordinate ac- 
tivities within this sector, and to advise the 
Ministers’ committee of measures it feels 
should be adopted as part of the Year. Each 
State and Territory has formed a planning or 
co-ordinating committee, representing both 
government and non-government sectors, 
which is responsible for state and local ac- 
tivities. Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ment departments have also responded to 
the opportunity to participate in IYC. 

In Australia, the Year will have the follow- 
ing overall aims: 

e to raise the awareness of the needs of 
children and to stimulate action to meet 
those needs; 

e to review attitudes and approaches to the 
care of children; 

e to identify and take steps to overcome 
gaps, duplication and inconsistencies in 
the provision of services to children; and 

e to highlight the needs of disadvantaged 
children and encourage the development 
of programs to help meet their needs. 
IYC in Australia will be looking particularly 

at ‘quality of life’ issues, such as the extent 
of child abuse (and its prevention), the 
effects of the media on children, malnutri- 
tion among children from minority groups, 
such as Aboriginals, and the education of 
children in remote areas, as well as identify- 
ing and attempting to accommodate the 
needs of particular groups. 

The theme chosen for IYC Australia is 
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Senator the Hon. Margaret Guilfoyle (centre), 
Minister for Social Security, whose Department is 
co-ordinating the Australian IYC program, is 
shown with children in Melbourne. 


‘Care’ and a publicity campaign involving a 
series of television commercials and a song 
for radio has been released which is design- 
ed to raise the consciousness of all 
Australians about lYC and the importance of 
considering the needs of children. 

The Office of Child Care in the Depart- 
ment of Social Security in conjunction with 
State IYC Committees and voluntary 
organisations is currently developing other 
projects directly related to IYC. The Depart- 
ment of Social Security is to sponsor a na- 
tional conference in Canberra during March 
1979 which will pay special attention to the 
rights of the child, children in need, child 
development and new approaches to ser- 
vices for children. 

Community response to participation in 
IYC has so far exceeded all expectations, 
and the IYC Unit which has been established 
within the Department of Social Security 
has received information on approximately 
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one hundred national innovative projects 
and events being planned to celebrate IYC. 
Private enterprise has indicated interest in 
the Year and in recognition of this, and of the 
valuable contribution it could make, the 
whole business community has been invited 
to participate in lYC. 

While the principal focus for the IYC is in- 
tended to be at the national level, the 
General Assembly has also affirmed that na- 
tional activities should be supported by 
regional and international co-operation. 
Within the U.N., the U.N. Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) has been designated as the lead 
agency of the system responsible for co- 
ordinating the activities of the Year and for 
encouraging and assisting with national ac- 
tivities. Australia has pledged some $1.8 m 
in 1979 to UNICEF’s general program of ac- 
tivities in favour of children and is examining 
the possibility of making an additional con- 
tribution to the organisation to mark the 
Year. 

As part of the Government's program to 
commemorate the 30th anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, a 
discussion kit on human rights is to be 
distributed to secondary schools and ethnic 
and community organisations throughout 
Australia. The kit includes the U.N. Declara- 
tion on the Rights of the Child and informa- 
tion on the IYC. The Department of Foreign 
Affairs co-ordinated the interdepartmental 
working group for the Government's an- 
niversary program. In addition, the Depart- 
ment will be sponsoring a Chinese children’s 
art exhibition in conjunction with the 
Australia Council. The Department is work- 
ing closely with the IYC Unit in com- 
municating with the IYC Secretariat in New 
York and overseas missions. 

Despite the overwhelming response so far 
to IYC in Australia, its meaning, and 
knowledge of its existence has not yet 
reached all Australians. Its first objective 
therefore is to make every Australian aware 
that there are children in this country who 
live in poverty, who suffer from malnutrition, 
who are subjected to emotional and physical 
abuse and who do not receive adequate 
medical care or education. 
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Australia and the Asian 
Development Bank 


oy A. H. Cooke* 


Australia, as a founding member of the Asian Development Bank (ADB), has an 
important stake in its financing. By the same token, the Bank’s rapidly-expanding 
lending and technical assistance activities in its developing member countries in the 
Asian and Pacific region offer new possibilities for increased Australian export 


b asiness. 


The Manila-based ADB, which began its 
leading operations in 1968, is now ap- 
prmaching a cumulative total of US$5.5 
bilion in loan approvals to some 23 develop- 
ing member countries, for more than 360 
omjects aimed at fostering faster rates of 
economic and social progress in the region 
in future. 

From the beginning, the Bank has 
rearesented a working partnership between 
same of the richest and poorest nations in 
the world. Its membership includes most of 
the developed nations of North America, 
Europe and the Pacific as well as the 
developing countries of its region. 

Lest year, for the first time, Bank lending 
pessed the US$1 billion mark. In fact, its 
tatal loan approvals in 1978 amounted to 
nearly US$1.16 billion, for a record number 
of 52 projects in 18 developing member 
countries. 

Among the 43 member countries in the 
Bank, Australia ranks as the fourth largest 
shareholder after Japan, the United States 
and India, having subscribed the equivalent 
of more than US$650 million, or approx- 
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* Arthur Cooke, an Australian, is a Senior Infor- 
mation Officer on the staff of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank. 
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imately 7.44 per cent of its capital stock as at 
31 December 1978. Of this amount, US$524 
million represents callable capital, and forms 
part of the collective security available to the 
Bank enabling it to borrow substantial sums 
in various world capital markets on relatively 
favourable terms for use in its own lending 
operations in the 26 developing member 
countries in the Asian and Pacific region. 
The balance of US$126 million represents 
‘paid-in’ capital and forms part of the actual 
equity of the Bank. Of this amount, US$28 
million remains to be paid to the Bank by 
Australia in instalments spread over the next 
three years. 

In the past, Australia has also contributed 
the equivalent of US$65.7 million to the 
Special Funds resources of the Bank, which 
are used to provide loans on concessional 
terms to poorer developing member coun- 
tries which cannot afford or have a limited 
Capacity to service overseas borrowings 
bearing market rates of interest. Under an in- 
ternational agreement which entered into ef- 
fect on 29 March 1979, Australia has under- 
taken to contribute to the Bank over the next 
four years, as part of the second replenish- 
ment of the resources of the Asian Develop- 
ment Fund, a further amount equivalent to 
more than US$110 million. This represents 
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more than 5 per cent of the agreed total for 
the replenishment. 

In addition, Australia has over the years 
made a number of tied contributions 
exceeding the equivalent of US$1.2 million 
to the Technical Assistance Special Fund ad- 
ministered by the Bank, with a view to en- 
couraging the use of Australian consultants 
and experts to help in carrying out the many 
lending and technical assistance activities of 
the Bank. 

As the foregoing figures confirm, 
Australia is a strong and active supporter of 
the Bank and has contributed significantly to 
its financial resources. 

Australia also has entered into a number 
of co-financing arrangements with the Bank 
in recent years, putting at its disposal funds 
provided under Australia’s bilateral aid pro- 
gram for expenditure on selected projects 
financed by the Bank in various developing 
member countries. This practice is likely to 
continue in future. 

In 1979, the Bank is expected to approve 
new loans from its ordinary capital resources 
and its Special Funds resources totalling in 
the region of US$1.24 billion for a wide 
range of projects in its developing member 
countries. Actual disbursements by the 
Bank against contracts awarded in respect 
of projects for which loans have already 
been approved could approximate US$600 
million this year. 

To the extent that the Bank succeeds in 
achieving its basic objective of promoting 
faster rates of economic growth in the Asian 
and Pacific region, and stimulating soundly- 
based development of the considerable 
economic potential of its developing 
member countries, in order to help raise the 
living standards of people in this part of the 
world in future, Australia will obviously 
benefit in many different ways — not least 
commercially, both directly and indirectly. 

Measured in terms of its share of the pro- 
curement of goods and related services re- 
quired for projects that have been financed 
by the Bank, Australia has unfortunately not 
figured very prominently to date. As at the 
end of December 1978, Australia’s share of 
cumulative expenditures on the procure- 
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ment of goods and related services financed 
by loans provided by the Bank, from both its 
ordinary capital resources and its Special 
Funds resources, was less than 2 per cent. 
Australia’s cumulative share of the con- 
sultancy services engaged for Bank-financed 
projects was better at approximately 5 per 
cent, but this function represents a relatively 
small fraction (less than 6 per cent) of total 
procurement. In respect of technical 
assistance activities carried out by the Bank 
itself, the share attained by Australian con- 
sultants and experts is nearly 7 per cent. 

Since most of the procurement financed 
by the Bank is decided on the basis of well- 
defined international competitive bidding 
and/or shopping procedures, which have 
been carefully designed with the objective of 
ensuring that all member countries have a 
fair chance to share in the available 
business, the explanation for Australia’s 
relatively poor performance in this field so 
far lies elsewhere. 

The Australian representative on the 
Board of Directors of the Bank, Mr Harold 
G. Heinrich, says: ‘Australian suppliers and 
contractors can and should do better in 
winning a greater share than at present of 
the procurement for Bank-financed 
projects, which is currently of the order of 
USs600 million per year and will no doubt 
continue to increase in future as the Bank 
expands its lending activities. 

‘However,’ Mr Heinrich adds, ‘this will re- 
quire a greater effort than has regrettably 
been evident on some occasions in the past 
when Australian suppliers have lost business 
which, with a more assiduous and determin- 
ed approach, they might otherwise have 
reasonably been expected to win.’ 

An important part of the Bank’s total 
loans has gone to the five ASEAN countries. 
While the Bank does not deal with ASEAN 
as a sub-regional grouping, and loans have 
been granted on an individual country basis, 
it is a reflection of the rapid progress and 
development potential of the five ASEAN 
members that their combined share of the 
Bank's cumulative lending amounts to more 
than US$2.5 billion. 

However, less than 8 per cent of this total 
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lecding has been from concessional funds, 
the balance being at interest. Similarly the 
ASEAN nations have received a total of 
about US$16.5 million from the Bank's 
cumulative technical assistance involvement 
fer all developing countries of nearly 
US $47.5 million. 

Of the Bank’s total lending over the years, 
more than US$125 million, mostly on con- 
cessional terms, has gone to the South 
Pacific developing member countries for 
some 29 projects. Technical assistance to 
date for these countries amounts to more 
then US$4 million. 

The organisation and funding of the Bank 
refiects its regional character. Thus about 63 
per cent of its capital at the present time has 
been subscribed by regional member coun- 
tres. The President, one of the two Vice- 
Presidents, eight out of 12 members of the 
Beard of Directors and nearly 70 per cent of 
the professional staff of the Bank come from 
the region. Of some 340 professional staff 
members from 32 member countries, nearly 
1) per cent are Australian nationals. 

The principal functions of the Bank are to 
ušiise the resources put at its disposal, or 
es2 borrowed on various world capital 
merkets, to promote the economic and 
social advancement of its developing 
member countries. It does this by financing 
a wide range of development projects in 
many different fields; by providing technical 
assistance for the preparation and execution 
of such projects; by encouraging greater 
capital inflows to the region for development 
purposes through various co-financing ar- 
rangements; and by responding to requests 
fer assistance in the preparation and im- 
piementation of co-ordinated development 
policies and plans in its developing member 
countries. 

Under its Charter, the Bank is required to 
gave special attention to the needs of its 
smaller or less developed member countries 
amd to give priority to various regional, sub- 
regional and national projects and programs 
which will contribute to the harmonious 
economic growth and development of the 
region as a whole. 

The 12th Annual Meeting of the Board of 
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Mr Harold G. Heinrich, Australian representative 
on the Board of Directors of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank. (ADB photo.) 


Governors of the Bank (who are in most 
cases the Finance Ministers or Central Bank 
Governors from its member countries) will 
be held in Manila from 2-4 May this year. 

At that time the Board, which is the 
highest policy-making body for the Asian 
Development Bank, will review progress to 
date and, more importantly, focus on ways 
in which the Bank might tackle the persis- 
tent economic and social problems facing its 
developing member countries in the 1980s. 

Just as 1978 was a record year for the 
Bank in terms of its total lending and 
technical assistance activities — see follow- 
ing table and list of achievements — it was 
also a time for stock-taking and forward 
planning. 

The Bank broke new ground in a number 
of fields in 1978. For example, it made its 
first loans in the health sector and also ap- 
proved its first program loan in that year. It 
made its first public offering of an external 
yen bond issue on international capital 
markets. The year also saw the successful 
conclusion of efforts to replenish the Asian 
Development Fund, the Bank’s ‘soft loan’ 
window, on a significantly larger and longer 
term basis than in the past. The Bank also 
took steps to strengthen its internal struc- 
ture in an effort to respond more effectively 
to the region’s development needs in future. 
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Highlights of the Bank’s lending 
Operations to the end of 1978 


Since its first loan in 1968, the Bank’s 
lending operations have been directed 
towards a wide spectrum of economic and 
secial improvements in its DMCs. Some il- 
lustrations are: 


* 47 irrigation and area development pro- 
jects covering about 1 013 630 hectares, 
which support about 914 120 farmers. 
Total population expected to benefit — 
about 5.11 million. 

* 19 fisheries development projects which 
will create additional employment oppor- 
tunities for about 49 000 fishermen, raise 
fish catch by about 411 000 metric tons 
per year and benefit about 22 million 
consumers. 

® Seven fertiliser projects which will help in- 
crease the region’s fertiliser supplies by 
1.6 million tons of nitrogen nutrients and 
76 000 metric tons of phosphate nutrients 
per annum. 

» 2 342 subloans to small and medium-scale 
enterprises through credit lines to DFIs. 

» 72 projects for creation of 3.7 million 
kilowatts of generation Capacity and for 
about 35 700 kilometres of transmission- 
distribution circuits; of the generation 
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Replacing water mains in 
Bangkok. The Asian Develop- 
ment Bank is assisting this pro- 
ject. (ADB photo.) 
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29 water supply and sewerage projects, 
which will help increase water supply 
capacity by 2.5 million cubic metres per 
day to 16.0 million cubic metres per day, 
benefiting nearly 42 million in 
metropolitan areas, smaller towns and 
provincial districts. 

Construction or upgrading and improve- 
ment of 5 075 kilometres of roads in 31 
projects, serving an estimated population 
of 42.7 million. 

Construction, rehabilitation, modernisa- 
tion and expansion of ports in ten coun- 
tries to increase cargo-handling capacity 
by about 21 million metric tons per year. 
Upgrading and expansion of vocational, 
technical and professional education in 47 
separate institutes which have an annual 
output of approximately 2 230 skilled 
workers, 1680 technicians and 5 640 
engineers. 

Two housing schemes in progress which 
will provide 2 650 low-cost houses and 
8 000 low-cost flats. 

Two _ hospitals/polyclinics and clinical 
training services projects in construction 
providing in two years’ time a total of 
2 150 beds. 


By the end of the year, 106 of the 359 ap- 


Capacity to be developed, over three- 
quarters will be based on indigenous 
resources such as water, natural gas and 
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proved projects had been completed, and 
the benefits of many other well-advanced 
projects were already beginning to be felt. 
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The Governor-General speaks on 
‘The Commonwealth Today’ 


The guest lecturer at the Diamond Jubilee celebrations of the English-Speaking Union in 
Melbourne on 28 February was His Excellency the Governor-General of Australia, Sir Zelman 
Cowen. In his lecture Sir Zelman gave some personal views on the development, strengths 
and objectives of the world-wide association of nations which evolved from the British im- 
perial system. For space reasons, the preamble to the lecture has been omitted. 


This lecture is entitled, The Com- 
monwealth Today. \|In 1918, Sir Evelyn 
Wrench founded the English-Speaking 
Union of the Commonwealth, and in the 
following year the first Australian branch 
was established here. It was appropriate that 
the founder chose that description for his 
new society because, in all Commonwealth 
countries, people in government, in 
academic and in working life habitually use 
the English language. | take these words 
from a statement about the Commonwealth 
written 56 years after Sir Evelyn founded the 
E-S.U., at a time when the Commonwealth 
had 37 member nations. When the United 
Kingdom and Victorian branches were 
founded, the Commonwealth was em- 
bryonic. There was a large Empire and a few 
self-governing dominions, in the ter- 
minology of those times, of which Australia 
was one. It had been agreed during the First 
World War that a better definition of the 
Commonwealth relationship should be 
undertaken as a post-war exercise, and a 
good deal was done, particularly between 
1926 and 1931 when, at Imperial Con- 
ferences and other meetings, agreements 
were reached on the definition of the rela- 
tionship, though there was a reluctance on 
the part of some Dominions, including 
Australia, to embark upon the exercise of 
legal definition. Those who wanted defini- 
tion, not surprisingly, prevailed, and the 
definition, partly expressed as convention 
and partly in legislation, sought to give ef- 
fect to the notion of an association of 
autonomous member states, not subor- 
dinate to the United Kingdom, and bound in 
common allegiance to the Crown. Whatever 
the legal formulation might be at this time, 
Britain's primacy within the Commonwealth 
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was acknowledged and accepted. 

The Second World War heralded a very 
substantial change. Decolonisation began in 
its immediate aftermath: India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Burma all moved to in- 
dependence. This, it should be noted, was a 
new notion of independence: by way of for- 
mal agreement, with provision for its attain- 
ment at a specific date. With the older self- 
governing Dominions — to use those words 
for the last time — it was different. It is not 
really possible to set a date for Australia’s 
attainment of independence; as Dr W. J. 
Hudson has put it in a recent book, Billy 
Hughes in Paris, Australia’s status gradually 
evolved from the colonial to the indepen- 
dent, partly in legal terms, but more impor- 
tantly in terms of self-regard and acceptance 
by the rest of the world community. That is a 
very interesting thought. 

Of these four newly independent states, 
only Burma chose to go out of the Com- 
monwealth. India asked the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference in 1949 if she 
might be a member of the Commonwealth 
as a ‘sovereign independent republic’, 
acknowledging the Crown as Head of the 
Association. The acceptance of these terms 
by the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
brought, as Mr Nehru put it, a touch of heal- 
ing. Constitutional lawyers had to relearn 
their law very quickly: common allegiance to 
the Crown had always been seen as central 
to the Commonwealth association. But as 
the late Lord Attlee once said laconically to 
me, not long after it happened, ‘it was 
done’. Once done, of course, it opened up 
the way for a variety of constitutional forms 
for individual Commonwealth countries: a 
substantial number of republics, some in- 
dependent monarchies and headships of 
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sate. We, in Australia, retain the British 
raonarch as Head of State, but by the 
cescription of Queen of Australia. 


When Sir Winston Churchill presided over 
his last Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
meeting in 1955, there were eight members 
liked, as he put it, ‘in a fraternal associa- 
tion’. It was, however, as the Pakistani 
Faime Minister described it, a little time 
before, a multi-racial, multi-cultural and 
multi-lingual Commonwealth, with the Asian 
membership, in terms of people, over- 
wnelmingly predominant. In 1957, the first 
Ā rican member, Ghana, made its ap- 
pearance; in the same year, Malaya. In the 
‘sxties the winds of change blew in Africa 
and elsewhere, and British decolonisation 
proceeded at a very rapid pace. In 1964, | 
published a little book, The British Com- 
rmmonwealth of Nations in a Changing World, 
wnich was the text of lectures | had given in 
that year in the United States. Then there 
were 18 members. Now there are 38: the 
tro most recent, in 1978, being the 
Selomons and Tuvalu (the Ellice Islands), 
and, shortly, the Gilbert Islands. will be add- 
€=. The membership comprises states in 
fsia, Africa, the Caribbean, the Mediterra- 
nean and the Pacific. It includes states of 
la ge population like India and Nigeria; at the 
ofher end a number of microstates in the 
Facific and elsewhere. At the same time, 
three states have left the Commonwealth. 
Ireland did so, after tenuous association, on 
becoming a republic in 1949. For her, unlike 
Imclia, there was not a formula for member- 
s™ip which would bring a touch of healing. 
Seuth Africa withdrew in 1961; it was not 
€=sy to accommodate her comfortably 
vethin a multi-racial Commonwealth, and in 
the years that followed, racial issues exacer- 
b=eted tensions within the Commonwealth, 
perticularly over Zimbabwe — Rhodesia — 
avd over issues touching South Africa which 
fred particularly during the Singapore 
meeting of Commonwealth Heads in 1971. 
Pekistan went out in some bitterness in 
1=72, in the aftermath of a clash with India 
— not for the first time — but which, this 
time, saw the birth of Bangladesh as a new 
Commonwealth member state in the 
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His Excellency Sir Zelman Cowen, A.K., 
G.C.M.G., K.St.J., Q.C., Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief of Australia. 


geographical area which had formerly been 
East Pakistan. The Commonwealth has gain- 
ed many, and it has lost a few. 

This great growth in size has posed some 
problems for the association. A suggestion 
that there should be a two-tiered Com- 
monwealth, with mini-states in the outer 
tier, was voiced and promptly squashed. On 
the other hand, proposals which had earlier 
come to nothing, that there should be a 
Commonwealth Secretariat, were adopted 
in 1965. The Secretariat was assigned the 
responsibility for organising and preparing 
Commonwealth Heads of Government 
meetings and meetings of other Com- 
monwealth bodies. It was established as an 
executive body to promote communication 
between member governments, and to ad- 
minister and supervise the growing number 
of Commonwealth programs. It has been 
fortunate in the qualities and abilities of the 
two men who have served as Secretaries- 
General: Arnold Smith, a Canadian who 
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came to the office with substantial political 
experience, as did his successor, Shridath 
(Sonny) Ramphal, former Attorney-General 
and Foreign Minister of Guyana, who 
assumed office in 1975. | have known Mr 
Ramphal well since the early 1960s, when | 
met him in the West Indies, and | last saw 
him at the Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment Regional meeting which was held in 
Sydney in February 1978. He took part in a 
symposium on /nterdependence — and the 
Next Twenty Years which was one of the 
major functions organised for the Diamond 
Jubilee of the E-S.U. in London last year, 
and in his contribution to that symposium he 
made the point that the Commonwealth has 
special relevance to the challenge facing the 
world, which he described as a global 
village. He also made the point that the con- 
temporary Commonwealth was a miscellany 
of political ideologies, multi-lingual, but do- 
ing business in one language. And then he 
said something which members of this 
association might reflect on: ‘English’, he 
said, ‘is the precious legacy of an imperfect 
past.’ 





Mr Shridath Surendranath Ramphal, 
CiM.G.,- Gre. 


General. (Photo by J. A. Ballard Photography.) 


Kt., 
the Commonwealth Secretary- 
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The success of the Secretariat is bound up 
with the skills and capacities of the men who 
have led it. This has led to the expansion of 
its organisation, with the acceptance and 
confidence of its members, and it now has 
divisions responsible for economic affairs, 
education, food production and rural 
development, international affairs, legal af- 
fairs, health, science and youth affairs. 


| have said that the Secretariat has taken 
over responsibilities for the organisation and 
preparation of Commonwealth meetings 
and, in particular, the central meeting of the 
association, which is the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM). 
These functions have been transferred to the 
Secretariat from the United Kingdom 
Government which had undertaken these 
responsibilities. That was historic; the 
United Kingdom was long seen as the heart 
of the association; Commonwealth member- 
ship, apart from the membership of the 
United Kingdom, derived from a relationship 
of dependence on the United Kingdom 
whether as a colony, protectorate or trust 
territory. It is not of the nature of the 
association that membership is ‘open’ or 
‘universal’; it is, in its prescription of eligibil- 
ity, historic. The history makes it possible for 
a body of very diverse nations to join 
together for a variety of purposes, and | shall 
leave for later consideration the question of 
the character, the strength and the 
significance of such an association. 

The changes in Commonwealth organisa- 
tion that have followed the establishment of 
the Secretariat, the fact that the venues for 
the meetings of Commonwealth Heads of 
Government are widespread throughout the 
Commonwealth, and that London takes its 
turn, reveals a change in its organisation and 
in the place of the United Kingdom within it. 
In an interesting speech in London in 
mid-1978, the Australian Foreign Minister, 
Mr Peacock, spoke about this. He paid 
tribute to: 

‘the sensitivity which marked Britain’s 

role in the transition from the old to the 

new Commonwealth. | think it is true to 
say that Britain gained greater respect 

from the manner of its passing from a 
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centre of Empire to an equal member of 
the Commonwealth than it could ever 
have gained from concern for past 
clories. Britain, in other words, played a 
leading role in ‘‘demystifying’’ the Com- 
monwealth and thus allowing it to be 
taken seriously by its members.’ 


Britain’s role within the Commonwealth 
has certainly changed. When, at the great 
meetings in the 1920s, a new formula for 
equality in Commonwealth membership was 
agreed, the equality of the members with the 
United Kingdom was more formal than real. 
When the Second World War impaired Bri- 
tain’s strength and resource, the emerging 
United States power significantly affected 
relations with Commonwealth countries. 
Many of us recall Mr Curtin’s words when 
the outbreak of war with Japan turned us 
teward the United States as a prime source 
of support. In the post war period, it was 
said, with a broad sweep, by one writer that 
all roads in the Commonwealth lead to 
Washington, and the implications of this for 
the Commonwealth were significant. 

In the early 1960s, when Britain announc- 
ed its intention to seek membership of the 
European Economic Community, strong 
concerns were voiced in the Com- 
monwealth. When | wrote my small book on 
The British Commonwealth in a Changing 
World, | took as my starting point Sir Robert 
Menzies’s concern for the future of a Com- 
monwealth in which Britain's first interests 
were in Europe and not in the Com- 
monwealth. Britain's entry into the com- 
munity was postponed, but finally achieved. 
Australia’s trading relations have shown a 
marxed swing away from the United 
Kingdom, and to Japan in particular. In rela- 
tion to the Commonwealth as a whole, Bri- 
tain's position became complex and difficult 
during the ‘sixties and early ‘seventies when 
racial issues loomed large. The Rhodesian 
unilateral declaration of independence 
caused many difficulties for the United King- 
dom, not least in the face of demands from 
African members of the Commonwealth, 
that she take drastic action against the 
Rhodesian Government. The latter ‘sixties 
were uncomfortable years for the Com- 
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monwealth generally, and for Britain as an 
individual and a special member; there were 
times when individual African Com- 
monwealth members broke off diplomatic 
relations with the United Kingdom; an 
extraordinary situation. At the 1971 meeting 
of Commonwealth Heads at Singapore, 
there was bitter wrangling over Britain’s 
treaty relations with South Africa. That 
moved the British Prime Minister, Mr Heath, 
to warn that the Commonwealth was to be 
seen in proper perspective: it was not a 
treaty organisation, not a court of appeal 
passing judgment on the policies and acts of 
individual members, not a mini-United 
Nations deciding issues by votes. 


In face of arguments over foreign policy in 
the wake of Suez, over racial issues in Africa 
and, particularly, over action against 
Rhodesia and relations with South Africa, 
particularly after the Rhodesian unilateral 
declaration of independence, it may have 
seemed to many Britons of influence that 
the Commonwealth association was mainly 
bills, burdens and charges. The atmosphere 
had changed, as Professor J. D. B. Miller, a 
noted Commonwealth scholar, wrote in the 
mid-'sixties, from one of post-colonial co- 
Operation to post-colonial challenge. 
Overall, however, the motive power behind 
the Commonwealth was the desire of Britain 
to retain connection with former dependen- 
cies and the desire of those former 
dependencies to see that those connections 
were not sharply and abruptly broken off. In- 
dependence within the Commonwealth, it 
was once said, is independence with 
something added. It is significant that the 
Commonwealth has continued to grow with 
each emergence to independence; and that 
while in the difficult days of the late ‘sixties 
and early ‘seventies, bitter things were said 
and some dramatic things done, the Com- 
monwealth did not break up, despite the 
predictions of some. Pakistan went out, for 
special reasons, but she was alone in doing 
SO. 

In speaking of Britain's place in the Com- 
monwealth, what Mr Peacock has said 
about her changing role within the associa- 
tion is, in my view, quite true. | do not think 
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that her entry into the European Economic 
Community has brought about the conse- 
quences that Sir Robert Menzies gloomily 
predicted, though it is still early days. Cer- 
tainly if economic ties are part of the matrix, 
they have diminished so far as Com- 
monwealth countries like Australia are con- 
cerned. At the same time, it remains true 
that the relationships within the Com- 
monwealth are such that it would not easily 
be possible to contemplate a Com- 
monwealth without Britain. Indeed, it has 
been said that without her the Com- 
monwealth has no meaning and could not 
continue. That, of course, is quite 
hypothetical, but it says something about 
this special association and its origins. 
Moreover, as Dr T. B. Millar has pointed out 
in his recent book, Australia in Peace and 
War, despite the many changes, the official 
relations between Britain and Australia are 
still extremely good: there is easy access to 
government information, including much 
that is confidential, and this is a reflection of 
habit of long standing. 


As | look back over writings, including my 
own, on the Commonwealth over the years, 
| sense that there have been periods of 
gloom about Commonwealth prospects, 
periods in which, if not its survival, at least 
its meaning has been somewhat uncertain. 
As Mr Peacock put it in the speech from 
which | have quoted: 


‘After all, fifteen to eighteen years ago, 
the modern Commonwealth began to 
evolve in a very difficult environment. 
Relations between developed and 
developing countries were marked by a 
good deal of name-calling and animosity. 
. . . At the time it seemed improbable that 
a grouping that emerged in that era and 
which cut across established categories 
would become a vehicle for co-operation 
and not confrontation. ... Many may 
have at that stage concluded that the 
Commonwealth was wasting its time try- 
ing to accommodate the flood of new 
members and their economic and political 
ideals that were so apparently an- 
tipathetic to the traditional interests of the 
“white” Commonwealth. Well, things 


have not turned out that way. This diver- 
sity of views has become the Com- 
monwealth’s strength.’ 


This is the judgment of a man who has 
had extensive working experience of it, and 
has thought about it in a hard-headed and 
perceptive way. It is interesting, moreover, 
to note the judgment of an observer outside 
the Commonwealth. At the E-S.U. London 
Symposium on Interdependence, one of the 
participants, Mr Kingman Brewster, former 
President of Yale and now U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Kingdom, whom | have known 
for many years, said this: 


‘It seems to me that the Commonwealth 

really is the only form of geographical, 

cultural, racial and economic diversity of a 

global scope that is not a forum of con- 

frontation but a forum for constructive 
address to this most central question.’ 

The central question was that of in- 
terdependence, of relationships in a world in 
which the North-South issues, the issues of 
the rich and the poor, the issues of develop- 
ment and just shares loom so large. It is in- 
teresting that Mr Brewster, who is a hard- 
headed and experienced observer, should 
have made this judgment. 

It is interesting, too, that this should be 
the tone of much contemporary commen- 
tary on the Commonwealth after years in 
which the difficulties, particularly in the race 
context, loomed so large, and in which, at 
best, there was a disposition to view the 
association as having a diminishing 
significance. Growing size had created its 
own problems; as one Prime Minister com- 
plained at the 1971 Singapore Conference, 
‘It seems to me we are now following the 
U.N. practice. There are too many prepared 
statements, and we sit too far from each 
other round too large a table.’ Yet, as 
against that, there is the evidence of others 
— Mr Peacock and others provide it — that 
the atmosphere of major Commonwealth 
meetings is not like that. Referring to the 
London Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment meeting in 1977, he pointed to the co- 
operation in preparing submissions on the 
New International Economic Order for the 
consideration of the Heads. There was an 
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absence of blocs and caucuses, an easy 
sayle of discussion and debate, less rigidity 
amd, indeed, a flexibility which fostered 
mere relaxed exchanges and a better 
understanding of complex technical 
peoblems. 

This refers to the discussion of great 
€sonomic issues which have assumed major 
importance in Commonwealth discussion 
amd exchange. They are, of course, central 
ir world debate: and the Commonwealth is, 
ifthe words make sense, a very substantial 
microcosm of the world. Perhaps the Com- 
Tmenwealth, in its composition, stresses the 
problems of developing countries, because 
s Many of its members, large and small, were 
themselves, comparatively recently, depen- 
dent territories with major problems of 
development. From being the preserve of a 
few white countries, the Commonwealth 
has become an association of almost 40 
ceuntries with a population in excess of a 
tFousand million. Its membership includes 
seme 44 per cent or more of the developing 
worid, and of the estimated 950 million ‘ab- 
s@iute poor’ in the world, some 80 per cent 
le in Commonwealth countries. 


| nave said that in the period of the latter 
‘sxties and very early ‘seventies there were 
temsions over racial issues which made the 
Commonwealth a difficult and uncomfort- 
adle forum. On issues relating to action to be 
teken against Rhodesia in the aftermath of 
tře unilateral declaration of independence, 
there were sharp divisions between Britain 
amd a number of African states in particular. 
Auistralia was not formally represented at the 
special Lagos meeting of Commonwealth 
Heads in 1966 on the ground that the issue, 
Rhodesia, was an internal issue between Bri- 
tain and a rebellious colony and nota subject 
fer Commonwealth discussion. What looked 
like very serious schism was, in the event, 
avoided, but there was further sharp debate 
@ Singapore in 1971 over the issue of Bri- 
tain's treaty relations with South Africa 
under the Simonstown Agreement. At that 
meeting also there was protracted debate 
ower a Zambian proposal for an affirmative 
declaration by the Commonwealth leaders 
o9 racial non-discrimination. 
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It seems to me that this issue no longer 
presents itself as the difficult divisive prob- 
lem it was at the time | have been discuss- 
ing. There have been changes of position on 
the part of some countries and substantial 
agreement on principles of racial equality. | 
have little doubt that this has been advanced 
by the skilful and persistent work and ac- 
tivities of two very able Secretaries-General, 
Mr Arnold Smith and Mr Ramphal, and this 
underlines the value of such a permanent 
organisation for an association so large and 
so diverse. At the Heads of Government 
Conference in the United Kingdom in 1977, 
the Gleneagles Statement on Apartheid in 
Sport was successfully negotiated, and this, 
as Mr Peacock points out, was a tribute to 
the capacity of the body working in a style 
very different from that of other international 
associations, to reach consensus on an im- 
portant issue bearing on race. 


| have said that economic issues, and par- 
ticularly those which bear on the problems 
of developing and poor countries — many of 
the issues which arise in the context of the 
New International Economic Order — are of 
special concern to the Commonwealth. The 
Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co- 
operation is a useful and modest instrument 
for the provision of assistance in this area. 
One interesting development which has 
taken place has been in regional co- 
operation. At the 1977 meeting of Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government, Australia 
put forward a proposal for the establishment 
of regional consultative arrangements be- 
tween members of the Commonwealth. The 
argument was that there was value in 
regional co-operation in areas of common in- 
terest — and that this, so far from weaken- 
ing the Commonwealth links, would in- 
crease them by giving additional opportunity 
for discussion of a broad range of matters of 
common concern. The upshot was the 
meeting in Sydney last February of 
CHOGRM — the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Regional Meeting — attended 
by Heads of Government of Asian and 
Pacific member states of the Com- 
monwealth, under the chairmanship of the 
Australian Prime Minister, who was both 
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Sir Zelman Cowen giving the opening address at the first Commonwealth Heads of Government 
Regional Meeting in Sydney on 13 February, 1978. 


initiator of the project and host to the 
meeting. 

| had the privilege of opening that Con- 
ference and of meeting and entertaining the 
Heads of State and Government who at- 
tended. That was a very interesting ex- 
perience for my wife and for me, and it il- 
lustrated once again the diversity of the 
Commonwealth. The President of Nauru, 
with a population of a few thousands, sat 
down with the Prime Minister of India, with 
its massive population of hundreds of 
millions. The problems of small Pacific states 
were discussed alongside the problems of 
the Indian sub-continent and of other Asian 
countries attending. The meeting agreed on 
areas of co-operative work in the fields of 
energy and trade; it established working 
groups on illicit drugs and on terrorism. The 
usefulness of the work done is indicated by 
the agreement to hold a further meeting of 
this regional group in India in 1980. This 
regional meeting may suggest the 
usefulness of similar action in other regions. 

This was my first experience of the Com- 
monwealth at a ‘summit level’. My personal 
experience of the association has hitherto 
been at a different level. At the political and 
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official level, there are meetings below the 
summit: meetings of foreign ministers, 
finance, law ministers and others; meetings 
of senior officials, as at Kuala Lumpur late 
last year, to prepare the ground for the next 
meeting of Heads. There is a wide range of 
Commonwealth functional meetings in such 
fields as agriculture, medicine, law, educa- 
tion, forestry, journalism and telecom- 
munications. Some of these are at 
ministerial, some at professional and 
technical levels. Some are official, some 
unofficial. It has been said that few people, 
including people in high governmental 
places, know the current achievements of 
the Commonwealth in these areas, and that 
the achievements of such meetings give 
substantial strength to the Commonwealth 
association. 

In a significant sense this links up with the 
ideas of Sir Evelyn Wrench in founding the 
English-Speaking Union of the Com- 
monwealth. It is not only a matter of English 
speaking which, itself, is central to the con- 
duct of such meetings; it is the capacity to 
meet and to discuss issues within a suffi- 
ciently common frame of reference that is 
important. This links up again with the point 
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made by Lord Ashby about the values in pro- 
moting a free trade in ideas which emerge 
fom universities spread all over the face of 
tae Commonwealth. | have had some ex- 
gerience of such meetings. | remember 
“vidly the Commonwealth and Empire Law 
Conference of 1965 which was attended by 
jadges and lawyers from all over the Com- 
monwealth and which discussed a wide 
range of subjects largely within the 
framework of a common legal tradition. 
Likewise, | attended, as an Australian Vice- 
Chancellor, the large Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities Conference at Edin- 
burgh in 1973, when | had the awesome task 
cf addressing that massive body at its open- 
img plenary session on Contemporary 
Culture and the Universities. | have had a 
role in the Commonwealth Legal Education 
“ssociation. In 1977, not long before my ap- 
ointment to my present office was an- 
rmounced, | attended, as an Australian 
aelegate, the Commonwealth Education 
Conference at Accra, Ghana. These con- 
ferences are held triennially, and the theme 
cf this conference was the timely one of the 
economics of education. It focused atten- 
ton on the ways in which education and 
taining can contribute to economic 
aevelopment. One of its practical outcomes 
was to lay the groundwork for an association 
cf polytechnics in Africa. There is scope at 
sich meetings for much useful discussion 
which may not appear specifically on the 
agenda. For example, | discussed there with 
te Cypriot delegation the problems in 
stablishing a new university. | had in fact 
come to Ghana from Lesotho, where | had 
geen involved since late 1975 in advising on 
tme establishment of a new university. And | 
kad had earlier experience in the organisa- 
ton of legal education in Ghana, Hong Kong 
and in the West Indies. 


Then a month or two later, | went to Malta 
ter a meeting of the Council of the Associa- 
tn of Commonwealth Universities. At that 
tme | was Chairman of the Australian Vice- 
Chancellors’ Committee, and we discussed a 
variety of issues of concern to Com- 
monwealth universities all over the world. 


These are but illustrations of a wide range 
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of meetings which attract attendances from 
people with diverse experience and skills 
from all over the Commonwealth. In the 
course of this last year, as Governor- 
General, | opened the Conference of 
Speakers and Presiding Officers of 
Parliaments of the British Commonwealth. 
This was the fourth such meeting to be held, 
and the first in Australia, in Canberra. It was 
attended by many such officers, including 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
from my point of view was a very interesting 
occasion. There are meetings of Com- 
monwealth parliamentarians in the Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Association, and 
their annual conferences cover a wide range 
of matters of concern to parliamentarians: 
for example, the 1977 conference at Ottawa 
considered parliament and the preservation 
of human rights, the world energy crisis, the 
conflicting interests of M.P.s faced with 
parliamentary, constituency, political and 
national interests, world security and 
Southern Africa — a comprehensive range, 
illustrative of the interests of such a group. 


| should mention also the Commonwealth 
Scholarship and Fellowship Fund with which 
| have been associated and which was 
discussed at the Ghana Commonwealth 
Education Conference. This provides 
scholarships for post-graduate study at 
universities in various parts of the Com- 
monweaith. It opens a broad range of 
educational opportunities and is supported 
by funds contributed by individual Com- 
monwealth countries. And in 1965, the 
Commonwealth Heads established the Com- 
monwealth Foundation to promote and 
strengthen links between professional 
people in the Commonwealth to encourage 
intra-Commonwealth professional co- 
operation. It has helped the formation of a 
variety of professional associations: 
veterinarians, lawyers, surveyors, 
geographers, pharmacists, magistrates, 
nurses, librarians and museum curators. Ex- 
isting professional associations have been 
supported, as have the establishment of pro- 
fessional centres, and many conferences 
and meetings, and substantial numbers of 
people have been given financial help for 
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study and professional visits. 


This should not be allowed to turn into a 
catalogue, but it does tell of aspects of the 
Commonwealth association which are not 
very perfectly known, but which, as | know 
personally from my own experience, are very 
lively and of substantial practical value. Fur- 
thermore, they cover a quite extraordinary 
range. 


There is, too, a number of clubs and 
societies which foster interest in the Com- 
monwealth at an unofficial level. The largest 
of these, probably, is the Royal Com- 
monwealth Society, with a London base and 
with fellow organisations in other member 
countries. This is the case also with the 
Royal Overseas League and the Victoria 
League for Commonwealth Relations. These 
are bodies which are well known to many 
here tonight, and | suspect that there is 
substantial overlapping membership. | have 
little doubt that many who support the 
English-Speaking Union do so with a strong 
belief in the values of the Commonwealth 
association, as Sir Evelyn Wrench did in 
years long past in a Commonwealth very dif- 
ferent from the vast and quite complex 
association of today. It is, | think, worthy of 
note, that Commonwealth leaders value the 
work of the ‘unofficial’ Commonwealth in- 
stitutions; at their 1977 meeting in London, 
the Heads of Government asked the 
Secretary-General to set up an Advisory 
Committee to report on concrete steps to 
further the mutually beneficial relations be- 
tween the official and the unofficial Com- 
monwealth. 

We have it, on the authority of the 
Australian Foreign Minister, that Australia 
now sees the Commonwealth as an integral 
part of its foreign relations, spreading out- 
wards from its immediate regional concerns 
and taking in wider networks of interest, 
ending with the global problems that now 
preoccupy the world community. The 
distinctive quality of the Commonwealth ap- 
proach to such matters is important; it 
works, so far as possible, without the for- 
mality and constitutional procedures which 
characterise ‘chartered’ international 
organisations; its style emphasises the 
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reconciliation of differences and the building 
on areas of agreement, building on the 
historical and familial character of the 
organisation. History shows that at times 
this has been difficult, but it seems to me 
that in the very recent past, the success has 
been greater, and that for a variety of 
reasons. | believe that Australia, by the posi- 
tions it has adopted in Commonwealth 
meetings in recent times, has contributed to 
the success, and on issues such as race and 
commitment to the resolution of the difficult 
issues involved in the New International 
Economic Order, | think that there is 
substantial bipartisan agreement in 
Australia. 


In a speech in London in mid-1976, the 
Secretary-General, Mr Ramphal, summed 
up the character of the contemporary Com- 
monwealth elegantly and, as it seems to me, 
accurately. He said that it was a Com- 
monwealth of dissimilarity that seeks 
understanding, not uniformity; a Com- 
monwealth that welcomes accord where it is 
possible, respects disagreement where it is 
not, and can be relaxed about contrariety. It 
is a Commonwealth that is a sample of the 
world community; a Commonwealth which 
must be concerned with all the great prob- 
lems of mankind because there is no area of 
global concern that does not touch some 
Commonwealth country intimately and 
directly. 


| come back to the spirit of Sir Evelyn 
Wrench’s foundation. He saw the impor- 
tance of the links established by a common 
tongue, a common culture. It has been very 
wise for the Commonwealth to build on 
these in fashioning a variety of special 
associations in which, with a common 
framework of reference, people with a com- 
mon interest and a common expertise can 
meet and can often achieve good and prac- 
tical results. In conclusion, | hope that | may 
say that the English-Speaking Union in 
Australia, founded in Melbourne sixty years 
ago, can celebrate this jubilee with a sense 
of substantial achievement. | congratulate 
you upon this notable anniversary, and | 
thank you for the opportunity to participate 
with you in its celebration. 
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Australian-New Zealand co-operation 


in energy matters 


The importance of co-operation between New Zealand and Australia in energy matters was 
reaffirmed during a visit to New Zealand by the Minister for National Development, the Hon. 


K. E. Newman, from 21-30 January. 


Ciscussions between Mr Newman and the 
New Zealand Minister for Energy, Mr Birch, 
focused on ways in which the two countries 
could extend co-operation in the fields of in- 
formation exchange, research and develop- 
ment, energy policy and conservation. The 
Miristers noted that, in framing their respec- 
tive energy policies, Australia and New 
Zealand had set themselves common objec- 
tives: to increase energy self-sufficiency and 
reduce reliance on imported oil, particularly 
in tne transport sector. 


Specific areas and ways in which co- 
eperation is envisaged include: 


* research into the production of liquid 
fuels from natural gas and coal: this 
includes the possible use of alcohol 
(methanol and ethanol) from natural gas, 


coal and biomass for blending with 
gasoline 

e research and development projects 
designed to assist developing countries in 
the region to achieve self-sufficiency in 
renewable energy resources 

e a widening of contacts between officials. 
These meetings will discuss the feasibility 
of entering into joint research and 
development projects 

e sharing of knowledge in 
— energy conservation in transport fuels; 
— the use of coal and coal technologies; 
— renewable technologies such as solar 
energy. 


Mr Newman’s discussions continue the 
spirit of the ‘Nareen Declaration’ by the 
Australian and New Zealand Prime Ministers 
in March last year. 


The Prime Minister's visit to India 


The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, visited India from 25 January to 
2 February, following an invitation from the Indian Prime Minister, Mr Desai, to attend the 
Republic Day celebrations (26 January) as guest of honour. 


Mr Fraser and Mr Desai followed-up 
discussions they had at CHOGM 1977 and 
CHOGRM_ 1978 on international 
developments with a further round of 
substantive talks during the visit. These 
covered a number of items of interest to 
both countries including disarmament, Iran, 
the North/South dialogue, Indian Ocean, 
developments in Southern Africa, Indo- 
China, South Asia and its neighbours and 
the role of the smaller developing countries. 
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Australia and India share many links and 
have developed a close and friendly relation- 
ship since India became independent in 
1947. Both countries are members of the 
Commonwealth and strongly adhere to 
democratic ideals and traditions. Although 
for many years India was a major recipient of 
Australian aid largely under the Colombo 
Plan, that relationship has now changed to 
one of partnership and co-operation. There 
is much that can be done to advance this co- 
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operation particularly in the fields of 
agricultural research and the development of 
alternative sources of energy. Substantive 
progress along these lines was a feature of 
the Prime Minister’s discussions with Mr 
Desai and other senior Indians. There is also 
considerable scope for further expansion in 
bilateral trade despite the economic prob- 
lems both countries face. 


Following is the text of the Australian 
Prime Minister’s address to the Indian 
Parliament on 27 January: 

As the leader of a parliamentary 
democracy, and as someone with 23 years’ 
personal experience as a parliamentarian, | 
am delighted to have this opportunity to ad- 
dress you, the representatives of the largest 
democracy in the world. 

No invitation has been more welcome to 
me and | would like to express at the outset, 
and in the clearest terms, my admiration for 
India’s commitment to the democratic prin- 
ciple. 

It has been sustained in circumstances 
which have never been easy and have 
sometimes been dauntingly difficult. 

Future historians will surely record as one 
of the most remarkable facts of the second 
half of the twentieth century that as 
democracy faltered and failed in dozens of 
countries, countries whose problems, while 





serious enough, could not be mentioned in 
the same breath as those of India, 
democracy remained alive and vital here. 

It is a tribute to you as leaders, to your in- 
stitutions, but most of all the people of India. 
For as a truly great Indian, Mahatma Gandhi, 
wrote over 50 years ago, ‘parliaments have 
no power or even existence independently of 
the people’. 

This visit gives me the opportunity to 
deepen my understanding of this remarkable 
and fascinating country. But it does more 
than that. 

| believe that over the last 30 years neither 
of our countries, neither Australia nor India, 
has done enough to fulfil the potential of our 
relationship. 

Do not misunderstand me. That relation- 
ship has been amicable and cordial. But for a 
variety of reasons, legitimate reasons in the 
context of the time, our principal energies 
have been otherwise engaged. 

You have been largely preoccupied with 
the affairs of the sub-continent and with 
playing a leading role in creating and 
developing the non-aligned movement. Our 
attention has been centred mainly on South- 
East Asia: we have not adequately turned 
our attention towards strengthening and 
deepening the relationship, towards explor- 
ing its possibilities. 

When your Prime Minister, Mr Desai, and 
| met at The Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting in London in 1977, we 


The Australian and Indian 
Prime Ministers and their ad- 
visers at the conference table 
on 27 January during the talks 
in New Delhi. Mr Desai is 
second from left and Mr Fraser 
at right foreground. 
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both came to the conclusion that the time 
had come to strengthen the relationship. 

When we met again at the Com- 
monwealth Regional Meeting in Sydney a 
year ago, a meeting which gained much of 
iS weight and authority from Mr Desai’s 
presence, this conviction was greatly 
srengthened and we took some preliminary 
seps to develop the relationship between 
Gur two countries. 

| trust that my visit will contribute further 
te the process. Our relationship should be 
further developed, not only because it is in 
our direct bilateral interest to do so, but 
because at this time in history there is a 
crucial role to be played by countries like 
@urs, countries which have learnt the art of 
compromise through their own institutions, 
which are not at the extreme end of any 
s9ectrum in international affairs and which 
&e committed to moderation and reconcilia- 
tn. 

It is now more important than ever that 
nations like ours should do our utmost to in- 
ject this experience into the conduct of inter- 
national affairs. To the extent that we 
understand and can lend support to each 
ather that role will be performed more 
efectively. 

| trust that by the time | have finished 
seaking it will be clear why | believe this 
and what | see that role as being. | ap- 
preciate that there are many differences be- 
teveen Australia and India. These differences 
ære real enough and there is no need to gloss 
aver them. Yours is one of the great and an- 
cent civilisations of the world. 

No country on earth has such a long 
cultural continuity as India. By comparison 
-ustralia is a very young country, one which 
kas created a distinctive cultural identity for 
self during the course of this century. 

The contrast between us in terms of 
population is striking. You have a population 
which is more than twice that of the whole 
af Africa and which constitutes nearly a third 
af all the people living in the third world. 

The fact that every year your population 
imcreases by a number about equivalent to 
fustralia’s total population indicates just 
low striking that contrast is. The diversity 
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and complexity of your society is staggering. 
Australian society is also growing in diversi- 
ty. What began as purely Anglo-Saxon has 
been enriched by European and Asian in- 
fluences, and by an increasing awareness of 
what our continent's pre-European civilisa- 
tion has to contribute. 

But we recognise that few if any of the 
world’s societies can compare with you in 
this respect. 

Given these social and cultural dif- 
ferences, it naturally follows that the 
domestic problems which engross our two 
countries, our political priorities, must also 
be different. 

One could easily extend the list of dif- 
ferences, but instead let me simply concede 
it and go on to make two crucial qualifying 
points. 

First, while the differences are real 
enough, their effect has to some extent been 
compounded by lack of first-hand familiar- 
ity. The widely held western view of India as 
the archetypal ‘under-developed’ country 
has tended to obscure the fact that you have 
one of the world’s largest scientific and in- 
tellectual communities, that, indeed, while 
still a developing country, in many respects 
you are one of the world’s most highly 
developed and sophisticated countries, and 
that this is disguised only by the fact you 
have to cope with an almost overwhelming 
population burden. 

Similarly, in the past your policy of non- 
alignment has not always been understood 
and there has been insufficient appreciation 
of the needs from which it springs or the 
purposes it was meant to serve. 

Differences of means have sometimes 
been confused with differences of ends, 
thus obscuring the fact of a common in- 
terest in peace and stability. 

In Australia’s case we are sometimes 
thought of as a typically western country 
which happens to be eccentrically located at 
the bottom right-hand corner of Asia. | 
believe that this is a quite inadequate con- 
cept of contemporary Australia. 

It is true that many of our central values 
and institutions are western, in the sense 
that they were first articulated and shaped in 
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the west, not that the west has patent rights 
over them. We are fundamentally western in 
that sense. 

But we are western with a difference. A 
country which originated as a colony, whose 
own physical geography and environment 
are so distinctive, whose outlook and 
perspectives are profoundly affected by its 
location in the South-East Asian region: 
whose export earnings derive principally 
from commodities: which is a net importer 
of capital, cannot be regarded as typically 
western. Australia is Australia, not an ap- 
pendage of Europe. 


The second and even more important 
qualification | wish to make is that while the 
differences between Australia and India are 
real, there are also very important similarities 
between us, similarities which are of fun- 
damental political relevance at the present 
time. 

As | began by acknowledging, we are two 
countries committed to democracy, situated 
on the rim of the same ocean, and in a world 
where functioning democracies are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

Neither India nor Australia lays claims on 
any other country. Both believe in modera- 
tion and conciliation rather than confronta- 
tion, as a means to resolve differences be- 
tween countries. 

Both have a stake in peace and stability, in 
a part of the world where neither can be 
taken for granted. If one considers the In- 
dian Ocean, for example, it is apparent that 
different as they are, both our approaches 
are concerned to prevent that ocean from 
becoming a region of instability and great 
power rivalry. 

Your approach seeks to do this by 
creating a zone of peace, ours by maintain- 
ing a balance at the lowest possible level. 

Perhaps one could sum up the difference 
by saying that your approach would be the 
one more certain to bring about the desired 
result if it succeeded, while ours is the one 
more likely to be achievable in the short or 
medium term. 

In any case, what | wish to stress is that 
we share the same basic objective. We are 
both working towards reducing tension and 
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devising means for controlling conflict situa- 
tions more effectively. We both strive to 
achieve an effective means of global arms 
control and disarmament. 

We know that the arms race threatens the 
survival of humanity and that it is a crippling 
handicap on economic development 
everywhere. We both recognise that disarm- 
ament can not be left to the superpowers, 
that it requires a concerted effort by the na- 
tions of the world. We both want the nuclear 
weapons states to stop testing nuclear 
weapons in all environments, and Australia 
looks forward to working with India on the 
committee for disarmament. 

| submit that in the world in which we are 
living, the importance of the similarities be- 
tween us far outweighs that of our dif- 
ferences. That world is one in which the 
possibility of a deepening rift between 
developed and developing countries, and of 
a serious political deterioration in regions of 
interest to both India and Australia, is real. 

In the early part of this decade, a sustain- 
ed and unprecedented period of growth in 
the world economy came to an end. 
Whether this is temporary or permanent re- 
mains to be seen, and will depend essentially 
on the quality of statesmanship available 
over the next year or two. 

In the developed western world, this has 
been followed by a period of high inflation, 
high unemployment and low growth. In the 
developing countries, there have been two 
significant developments. First — strong 
and co-ordinated demand for changes in the 
international economic system. And second- 
ly, rapid, against-the-trend growth on the 
part of a small but significant group of 
developing countries, many of them Asian. 

The interaction of these developments is 
of profound importance for the future of the 
international order in every sense — 
economic, political and strategic. 

There is a real danger that, beset by their 
own economic problems, under strong 
domestic political pressures and to some ex- 
tent divided among themselves, the 
developed countries will react negatively and 
in a protectionist spirit to the needs of the 
Third World. Indeed, there are disturbing in- 
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dications that this is already happening. 

There is evidence in some quarters in the 
west of a disinclination to look with 
discrimination and sympathy at the claims of 
developing countries to see which proposals 
may offer the prospect of ensuring increased 
production and overall wealth for both 
groups of countries. 

There is even clearer evidence of a resort 
tO protectionist measures — some quite 
open, others more covert — against those 
developing countries which are successfully 
expanding their manufacturing export sec- 
tors. If this approach were to prevail, the 
result would be disastrous. 

Ey demonstrating to the developing coun- 
tries that there was little sympathy for their 
problems and a negative response to their 
efforts to work within the western system of 
‘rade it would strengthen the hand of those 
who have an interest in confrontation and in- 
flexibility. Who could then say with strength 
that they were wrong? The result would be 
increasing alienation, instability and 
adventurism. 

It is essential, therefore, that this ap- 
proach should not prevail. We must have 
policies based on a recognition of in- 
tercependence, of the fact that in crucial 
respects the future of the developed and 
éeveloping worlds are inevitably linked, and 
that co-operation between them is essential. 

These economic issues do not stand apart 
trom other aspects of international relations. 
The days when they could be thought of ina 
separate compartment are gone. They have 
to be considered as part of the totality of 
relations, interacting closely with political, 
social and strategic questions. 

There is profound truth in Pandit Nehru’s 
assertion that: ‘There can be no security or 
real peace if vast numbers of people in 
various parts of the world live in poverty and 
misery. Nor can there be a_ balanced 
economy for the world as a whole if the 
wnderdeveloped parts continue to upset that 
balence and drag down even the more pros- 
perous nations.’ 

Just as economic development and pros- 
perity are vital for peace, so peace is vital to 
economic development. As recent events in 
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a number of regions of importance to India 
and Australia have brought home, the condi- 
tions for peace still elude the world. 

In South-East Asia, the end of the Viet- 
nam War brought hopes that this troubled 
region might at last enjoy some peace and 
stability. The progress made by ASEAN and 
the quite remarkable economic growth 
achieved by some of its members, 
strengthened these hopes. 

There were signs of a possible rapproche- 
ment between ASEAN countries and Viet- 
nam. Many believed that economic and 
development issues, not power politics, 
would now dominate the affairs of the 
region. Recent events have cast a dark 
shadow over such hopes. 

A renewed intrusion of great power 
politics, the escalation of violence, the ap- 
parent determination to press the advantage 
of military superiority, make it seem that the 
last few years represented not a fundamen- 
tal change, but a short breathing space. 

In the Middle East, a region of particular 
importance to India, which has over a million 
of her people working there, the situation 
has assumed a fluidity which, given the 
region’s geopolitical sensitivity, is very 
dangerous. 

The turmoil and uncertainty in many 
countries in the area, combined with the in- 
terest which we all share mean that any 
miscalculation by superpowers could have 
grave consequences. 

We have recently had a graphic reminder 
in Iran that rapid growth does not itself 
guarantee stability, that it can in fact result 
in destabilising. 

In Southern Africa blatant racialism, 
which constitutes a basic affront to human 
dignity, has created a situation which 
already involves bloodshed and misery and 
which, unless speedily resolved, is almost 
certain to result in a major political crisis. 
This is the world in which we are living. 

My central theme is that in such a world 
there is a vital role for actors who are not 
dogmatic: who are not set on confrontation: 
whose behaviour reflects more than short- 
term and narrow self-interest, there is a need 
for such actors in the developed world, in 
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The Australian Prime Minister addressing the In- 
dian Parliament on 27 January. 





the developing world and in a variety of 
regional settings. If they do not appear and 
assert themselves vigorously, the prospects 
are bleak. 

It seems to me that both India and 
Australia are eminently capable of perform- 
ing such a role as forces of co-operation, 
moderation and toleration, and countering 
those of confrontation, dogmatism and 
bigotry. Indeed, in a real sense India has 
been performing that role since she achieved 
independence. 

As | understand it, the notions of media- 
tion, of opening rather than closing of doors, 
of reconciliation and compromise, constitute 
important elements in the wider concept of 
non-alignment. 

Within the non-aligned movement itself 
you have provided much of the statesman- 
ship required to hold together and to find 
constructive compromises between groups 
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with different views. India has acquired 
great moral authority, based on its readiness 
to take a disinterested but principled view of 
a wide range of issues. 

Closer to home, Australia has watched 
with appreciation the constructive role India 
has taken in initiating a new era of hope and 
co-operation in the sub-continent. Your 
good neighbour policy has led to greater 
self-confidence and an easing of tension and 
uncertainty. 

The same spirit is evident in your efforts to 
begin a new phase in your relations with 
China; moves which have an important bear- 
ing on the future peace and stability of the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

As far as Australia is concerned, during 
the last three years my Government has con- 
sistently acted on the belief that both an 
enlightened understanding of our own in- 
terests and the interest of international 
peace and stability require that we make a 
constructive and co-operative response to 
the needs of developing countries. 

We have played a leading part among the 
OECD countries in supporting the Common 
Fund proposal and in contributing to make it 
a practicable, workable arrangement. On 
this issue we took an independent initiative 
at a time when rigidity on both sides 
threatened a stalemate which would have 
had serious ramifications. 

We have strongly resisted the retreat 
towards protectionism on the part of some 
western countries. We recognise, of course, 
that the immediate removal of all barriers 
would be impossibly disrupting and we do 
not for a moment propose it. 

What we firmly believe is that the trend 
must be away from, not towards, protec- 
tionism. 

We have taken every opportunity to ex- 
tend the dialogue between the developed 
countries and to make it as genuine a 
meeting of minds as possible. 

Only a few weeks ago | was in Jamaica to 
attend a discussion of current economic 
problems between seven Heads of Govern- 
ment from developed and developing 
countries. It proved to be an eminently 
worthwhile meeting, informal and unstruc- 
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tured, free from dogma and rhetoric. 


We have condemned the racialist regimes 
in Southern Africa in the strongest terms 
end have used what influence we have to 
get those governments to change their 
repugnant, dangerous and self-destructive 
policies. 

Nearer home, we have always supported 
ASEAN as a practical example of regional 
co-operation, and we have established with 
ASEAN an extensive system of consultation 
end co-operation. 

We based our policy towards Vietnam on 
tae need to encourage her to integrate 
herself into the region and devote her for- 
midable energies towards internal 
reconstruction and development. Recent 
events have forced us to reconsider, but for 
tne longer term we have not abandoned that 
hope. We have taken more refugees from 
Wietnam per head of population than has any 
other country in the world. 


Thirty years ago, soon after the founda- 
ton of your Republic, India and Australia 
acted together to provide their good offices 
im the conflict which was then being waged 
im Indonesia. 


It was one of the earliest diplomatic in- 
itatves of the new India and of an Australia 
emerging from its own dependence. The 
fact that two significant countries within the 
region acted in this way was not without 
effect. 


Australia and India are countries which 
prefer to dissolve rather than erect barriers in 
international relations. This approach lay at 
the basis of the Commonwealth's successful 
emergence as a diverse association of in- 
dependent nations bringing together like and 
unlike. 


The Commonwealth's ability to adapt to 
new needs and to new circumstances has 
ensured not just its survival but its continu- 
img relevance. 

The present Commonwealth is relevant to 
the needs of the world today in a way the old 
Commonwealth could never have been. 


The Heads of Government Regional 
Meeting at Sydney again demonstrated that 
the Commonwealth was capable of develop- 
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ing important new forms of co-operation. 
The approach of both our countries to inter- 
national affairs can fairly be described as one 
of principled moderation, moderation, that 
is, which derives not from indifference or 
lack of conviction, but is a positive, active 
force derived from the democratic ex- 
perience of compromise and from 
knowledge and awareness of the importance 
of interdependence. 


There is not an over-abundance of such 
moderation in the world today, yet it is badly 
needed: and it badly needs to speak out. 


In too many situations it is the moderates 
who are in the majority but it is the ex- 
tremists who prevail. We are not far from 
that situation which Yeats described where 
‘the best lack all conviction while the worst 
are full of passionate intensity’. 


It is in speaking out with the civilised voice 
of moderation that | see a role for your coun- 
try and mine. India speaks out for modera- 
tion with moral force as a founder and leader 
of non-alignment. 


We seek to speak for moderation from dif- 
ferent origins. We are aligned. But the very 
fact that nations — aligned and non-aligned 
— are concerned to find reasonable solu- 
tions will strengthen the cause of 
moderation. 

If the non-aligned alone spoke for modera- 
tion the cause of reason would be seriously 
weakened. By speaking out for moderation 
from our different positions it will be 
reinforced. 

We cannot leave everything to the great 
powers, nor the sheer weight of numbers 
either. We need to draw on our experience 
of compromise and express our conviction 
of the reality of interdependence. 

Let our passion be for moderation: let our 
strength be in the cause of reason. Let our 
determination be for the breaking down of 
barriers between people. Let that be our 
role. 

But more than that is a duty, an obliga- 
tion. It can be fulfilled more effectively to the 
extent that we strengthen our relationship. 


| hope my visit to India can serve some 
part of that purpose. 
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Following is the text of the India- 
Australia joint press statement released 
on 29 January: 


The Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, Prime 
Minister of Australia, is paying a visit to India 
for nine days from 25 January to 2 February, 
1979. During his stay he has called on the 
President of India, Shri Neelam Sanjiva 
Reddy. Discussions have been held between 
Mr Fraser and the Prime Minister of India, 
Shri Morarji Desai, the two Deputy Prime 
Ministers of India and other Cabinet 
Ministers. 

The discussions covered a wide range of 
international and regional issues as well as 
the further development of bilateral relations 
between India and Australia. The talks, 
which took place in a spirit of utmost cor- 
diality and understanding, were very 
valuable. 

The two Prime Ministers took pleasure in 
recalling their earlier meetings and discus- 
sions, particularly at the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Regional Meeting in 
Sydney in February 1978, which has helped 
to bring the two countries closer together. 
The two Prime Ministers felt that their coun- 
tries had many interests in common and that 
it would be to their mutual advantage further 
to build in practical ways on the close ties 
already existing between their peoples and 
governments. 

The discussions identified ways in which 
the relationship between India and Australia 
could be developed further. Officials from 
the two countries will be discussing the 
practical basis for further co-operation, par- 
ticularly in science, technology, trade, 
energy and related areas. 

The two Prime Ministers expressed their 
satisfaction at the advantages to be derived 
from membership of the Commonwealth. 
They expressed the hope that this institution 
would prove increasingly useful as a forum 
for mutual co-operation and they recalled 
with satisfaction the co-operation already 
achieved among the countries of the region. 

The two Prime Ministers considered the 
international situation in depth. They noted 
that there were areas of grave concern as 
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well as of positive satisfaction on the world 
scene. Among the subjects on which the 
discussion particularly focused were the 
situation in South Asia and the neighbouring 
countries, South-East Asia and the Indian 
Ocean. 

Both Prime Ministers agreed that there 
was an urgent need today for both aligned 
and non-aligned countries to find positive 
ways to reduce tensions. This should not be 
left to the super-powers alone. They re- 
affirmed that India and Australia from their 
respective positions — India as a member of 
the non-aligned movement and Australia as 
an aligned country — could play a useful role 
in promoting peace and stability by ad- 
vocating responsible attitudes and construc- 
tive solutions to world problems. 

It was recognised that the two countries 
had different historical and cultural 
backgrounds but shared democratic ex- 
perience and a common belief that dif- 
ferences could be resolved if there were con- 
sideration for the views of others and a 
genuine desire to seek out common object- 
ives and grounds for agreement. Because of 
their respective and distinct positions, fur- 
ther developing their relations and working 
together more closely would help in creating 
an atmosphere conducive to co-operation 
rather than confrontation among nations. 

The Prime Ministers recorded their deter- 
mination to strengthen the warm relation- 
ship between their two countries and also 
their intention to advocate and pursue the 
cause of moderation. 

The Prime Minister of Australia expressed 
his sincere appreciation of the warm 
welcome and hospitality received by him and 
his family during this visit. He extended an 
invitation to the Prime Minister of India to 
visit Australia. The invitation was accepted 
with pleasure. 

During his stay in New Delhi, the Prime 
Minister of Australia was the chief guest at 
the Republic Day celebrations in the capital. 
He left New Delhi on 29 January, 1979, to 
visit Pantnagar, Chandigarh, Udaipur and 
Bombay. He is accompanied by Mrs Fraser 
and three of their children and by senior 
officials of the Australian Government. 
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President Tito’s visit to the Middle East 


President Tito, accompanied by a delegation of 15, visited the Middle East from 1-12 
February, with stopovers in Kuwait, Iraq, Syria and Jordan. The tour was partly directed 
tewards securing a role for Yugoslavia in Middle East peace negotiations. Apart from the im- 
portance of this issue itself, President Tito was also reportedly concerned at the effect the 


current negotiations are having on Arab and non-aligned unity. 


He also sought to restore the adherence of 
the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) to tradi- 
tional principles in the aftermath of the inva- 
sion of Kampuchea, and moves within the 
NAM to bring about closer co-operation be- 
tween NAM and the socialist states. (Iraq 
amd Syria are members of the NAM co- 
ordinating bureau.) Additionally, and equally 
importantly, the visit provided valuable op- 
portunities for Yugoslavia to further enhance 
its rapidly growing economic co-operation 
with the region. 

During the four-day visit to Kuwait, Presi- 
dent Tito is reported to have urged that Arab 
States adopt a unified stand on the Middle 
East conflict. He is also believed to have 
sought additional loans from the Kuwait 
Fund for Arab Economic Development. 
Yugoslavia has already benefited con- 
siderably from the Fund. Co-operation in this 
area, supported as it is by a substantial in- 
crease in trade between Kuwait and 
Yugoslavia over the past few years, sug- 
gests a growing economic relationship be- 
tween the two countries. 

During the four-day visit to Iraq, 
Yugoslavia’s major partner and ally in the 


region, both sides expressed strong opposi- 
tion to attempts aimed at dividing the NAM, 
with Yugoslavia supporting an Iraqi proposal 
to hold the Seventh Non-Aligned Summit in 
Baghdad. Both sides achieved a con- 
siderable degree of agreement on the Middle 
East, and reaffirmed the closeness of their 
bilateral relationship. President Tito is also 
reported to have asked Iraq for additional oil 
supplies. 

In Syria, President Tito again publicly reaf- 
firmed the need for the Havana Non-Aligned 
Summit to ensure the strict application of 
non-aligned principles. In the course of 
wide-ranging discussions with President 
Assad, both sides agreed to work towards 
achieving a substantial increase in trade 
between the two countries during the 
current year. 

The visit to Jordan, made at King 
Hussein’s request, was cut short following 
the death of Mr Edvard Kardelj who was 
regarded as the ideological architect of the 
Yugoslav political system. Despite this, 
President Tito undertook a strenuous pro- 
gram which demonstrated his continuing 
robust health despite his advanced years. 


Philippines-Australia Officials’ Talks 


Talks held in Canberra on 6 and 7 February were the first held between Philippine and 
Australian officials. The two Governments had agreed in 1977 that the growth of the bilateral 
relationship merited regular consultations. The talks were intended to provide an oppor- 


tunity for exchanges of views and assessments on political and economic issues. 


The Philippine delegation was led by the 
Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr In- 
gies. The Secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Parkinson, led the 
Australian side. The Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, also receiv- 
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ed Mr Ingles in a separate private call. 

The main matters discussed were the 
political situation and developments in the 
South-East Asian and Pacific region, par- 
ticularly in the light of the Vietnamese inva- 
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sion of Kampuchea; international economic 
issues, especially the Common Fund; the 
growing bilateral trade relationship and steps 
which might be taken to strengthen and ex- 
pand it to the mutual benefit of both coun- 
tries; the potential for Australian investment 


in the Philippines; and development 
assistance, tourism and shipping matters. 


Delegates at the first Philip- 
pines-Australia Officials’ Talks. 
Standing from left — H.E. Mr 
P. Suarez, Philippines 
Director-General for Economic 
Affairs; H.E. Mrs L. Shahani, 
Philippines Ambassador to 
Australia; and Mr P. G. F. 
Henderson, a Deputy-Secre- 
tary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. Front from left 
— H.E. Mr J. Ingles, Philip- 
pines Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; and Mr N. F. 
Parkinson, Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 


There was a constructive and helpful 
survey of recent events in the region and the 
attitudes of the regional countries and of the 
great powers to them. Discussions on mat- 
ters of bilateral interest centred on trade 
matters. Other bilateral questions, mainly 
related to shipping, will be followed up 
separately. 


Thailand: Prime Minister visits U.S. 


Thai Prime Minister Kriangsak Chomanan’s visit to the United States from 4 to 17 February 
followed closely on recent developments in Indo-China and provided a timely opportunity for 
the U.S. to reaffirm its commitment to the security and territorial integrity of Thailand. The 
Thai delegation held wide-ranging talks with U.S. business leaders designed to stimulate 


U.S. private investment in Thailand. 


The visit, the first by a serving Thai Prime 
Minister to the U.S. since 1968, was the 
result of an invitation from President Carter 
conveyed by Vice-President Mondale during 
his visit to Thailand in May 1978. Although 
the prime focus of the visit was on economic 
issues, prominence was given in General 
Kriangsak’s Washington discussions and in 
press coverage of the visit to strategic and 
security considerations in the light of the 
rapidly changing situation in Indo-China. 

While neither country foresees or desires a 
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substantial U.S. military involvement in 
Thailand (such as that in the 1960s and early 
1970s when up to 50 000 U.S. troops were 
stationed in Thailand) both clearly attach 
considerable importance to the continuation 
of an active U.S. interest in the South-East 
Asian region. 

In a statement designed to bolster internal 
and external confidence in the security of 
Thailand and to demonstrate a continuing 
active U.S. appreciation of Thailand as an 
ally and of its importance for South-East 
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Asian security, Mr Carter told the Prime 
Minister at a ceremony on the White House 
lawns that ‘Our nation is intensely interested 
in preserving the integrity and freedom and 
security of Thailand, that your borders stay 
inviolate. As you well know, the bilateral 
cemmitment and multilateral commitments 
made in the Manila Pact are the basis for our 
security agreements made with you and 
your people.’ In response, General 
Kriangsak encouraged the U.S. to maintain 
am ‘active and constructive presence in 
Asia’. He said this was ‘essential’ to the 
political and economic development of the 
entire region, and commended the U.S. for 
its interest in the ‘peace and well-being of 
South-East Asian peoples’. 

During the visit a moderate enlargement 
to military assistance to Thailand was an- 
mounced, including an increase in Foreign 
Military Sales credits from U.S.$24 million to 
U.S.$30 million this financial year, speedier 
delivery of arms already on order from the 
U.S., and an undertaking to seek congres- 
sional approval to transfer to the Thais U.S. 
ammunition stored in Thailand. 

General Kriangsak’s three-day stay in 
YWYashington included meetings with the 
Secretary of State, Mr Vance, the Defence 
Secretary, Mr Brown, the Senate and House 
ef Representatives International Relations 
Committees, the Head of the Chinese 
Liaison Office, and U.S. Ambassador at 
Large-designate and Co-ordinator for 
Refugee Affairs, Mr Clark. 

Outside Washington, the Thai delegation 
met a wide range of U.S. business and bank- 
ing leaders, to whom General Kriangsak em- 
phasised the vitality of Thailand’s invest- 
ment and economic climate and his Govern- 
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ment’s belief that Thailand's security had 
not been jeopardised by recent 
developments in Kampuchea. Following his 
return to Bangkok, General Kriangsak told 
the press that U.S. investors had expressed 
interest in increasing the level of their invest- 
ment in Thailand. He also said that following 
his meeting with the President of the World 
Bank, Mr McNamara, the World Bank would 
be increasing the amount of annual loans to 
Thailand from U.S.$300 million to U.S.$500 
million, and that Mr McNamara would be 
visiting Bangkok in March to discuss in detail 
Thailand’s agricultural and development 
plans. General Kriangsak announced that Mr 
Carter had pledged a further U.S.$8 million 
towards the crop replacement program in 
the opium producing region in the north of 
Thailand, including U.S.$3 million for 
helicopter spare parts. 

On refugees, an issue of key importance 
to Thailand as one of the countries most af- 
fected by the continuing exodus from Indo- 
China, Mr Carter commended Thailand for 
the care it had given to the 145 000 refugees 
in its camps, which he said demonstrated 
Thailand's efforts to preserve human rights. 

The Thai Government's concern for 
economic development, events in Indo- 
China and the Indo-Chinese refugee problem 
was also highlighted during visits by the 
Prime Minister to Japan from 16 to 19 
January and to Britain from 2 to 3 February. 
He obtained assurances of increased 
Japanese economic assistance and, accord- 
ing to press reports, British agreement to 
speed up delivery of weapons, including 
Scorpion tanks, and to provide £7 million to 
support the refugee problem. 


Canada: Visit of Prime Minister of France 


The Prime Minister of France, M. Raymond Barre, visited Canada from 8 to 13 February. For 
the first two and a half days he was the guest of the Federal Government in Ottawa; he then 
visited Montreal and Quebec City as the guest of the Provincial Government of Quebec. 


Inevitably attention focused on the issue 
ef Quebec and national unity. Federal elec- 
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tions must be held by mid-1979; they are to 
be followed by a referendum in Quebec on 
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its future status, although this is now not ex- 
pected until early 1980. 

M. Barre had to thread his way through a 
diplomatic mine-field, but he avoided being 
drawn into saying or doing anything reminis- 
cent of President de Gaulle’s celebrated cry 
of ‘Vive le Quebec libre’ made from the 
balcony of the Montreal City Hall in 1967. 
The tone of the visit was also quite different 
to that of Quebec Premier Rene Levesque’s 
visit to France in November 1977, when 
President Giscard d’Estaing promised that 
France would support Quebec ‘along 
whichever road it decides to follow’. 

M. Barre stuck closely to France’s stated 
policy towards Quebec, that is, a policy of 
non-interference in Canada’s internal affairs, 


Algerian succession 


but one of'‘non-indifference’ to the more 
than six million Francophones living in 
Canada. He stated that France was in- 
terested in all French-Canadians, not just 
those who lived in Quebec. 

The two Prime Ministers signed bilateral 
agreements on prisoner transfers, social 
security payments and extradition. There 
will also be a joint feasibility study on the 
establishment of French schools in Toronto, 
Calgary and Vancouver. Other agreements 
covered an $8 million feasibility study of the 
liquefaction of Arctic gas involving Petro 
Canada and the French firm Technip and an 
exchange program to encourage trade be- 
tween medium and small businesses. 


The new President of Algeria, Colonel Bendjedid Chadli, was confirmed as President on 


7 February. 


Chadli, born in 1929, is the self-educated 
son of a poor peasant family from north- 
eastern Algeria. At 31 he was a battalion 
commander on the Tunisian frontier. He 
then went to Ghandimaou near Tunis where 
the National Liberation Army had its head- 
quarters under the command of Colonel 


Boumedienne, the future President, and the 
two became friends. For the last 14 years he 
has been commander of the military division 
in Oran in the west of Algeria. He is ex- 
pected to continue Boumedienne’s prag- 
matic approach to domestic and foreign 
policy. 


Singapore: PAP wins by-elections 


The People’s Action Party (PAP) comfortably won all five Singapore by-elections contested 
on 10 February. Of the 75 000 votes cast, the PAP polled 71 per cent and the opposition 26.8 
per cent, with 2.2 per cent spoilt. The average share of the vote captured by the PAP in the 


1976 elections was 72.4 per cent. 


In the two electorates where observers 
predicted the PAP would face its strongest 
challenges, Telok Blangah and Potong Pasir, 
the PAP vote was significantly below the 
average, but the party nonetheless won both 
seats convincingly. In Telok Blangah the 
PAP — represented by a young Malay, 
Rohan Kamis — performed least well, cap- 
turing 60.2 per cent of the votes cast, 
against the Workers’ Party Secretary- 
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General Jeyaretnam, the most prominent 
opposition figure in Singapore. In Potong 
Pasir the PAP candidate, Howe Yoon 
Chong, formerly Permanent Secretary of the 
Prime Minister's Office and designated 
future Defence Minister, won 65.4 per cent 
of the votes to defeat a popular Independent 
candidate, Chiam See Tong. 

In the three other electorates, the PAP 
candidates each polled more than three- 
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quarters of the vote: Devan Nair, Secretary- 
General of the National Trades Union Con- 
gress (NTUC), won 83.8 per cent of the vote 
im Anson; Eugene Yap, 36, an ex-industrial 
chemist and food technologist, won 77.8 per 
cent in Mountbatten; and Dr Tony Tan, a 
banker, won 76.7 per cent in Sembawang. 


The PAP’s chairman of the by-elections 
committee, Goh Choc Tong, claimed in a 
victory announcement that the by-elections 
constituted a ‘mini-general election’ since 
the five constituencies were characteristic of 
the whole of Singapore, e.g. Sembawang is 
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a basically rural electorate whilst Anson is 
urban. 

Mr Jeyaretnam polled better than any 
other opposition candidate. His 38.1 per 
cent of the vote in Telok Blangah was con- 
siderably higher than the 28.8 per cent he 
received in the Radin Mas by-election in 
1977. 

The elections demonstrate that the large 
majority of Singaporeans continue to sup- 
port the PAP and its policies. They should 
also be seen in the context of the Govern- 
ment’s concern to establish a ‘second 
generation’ of leaders. 


Kampuchea-Vietnam: Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship and Co-operation 


Reproduced below is the text of the Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Co-operation between 
the People’s Republic of Kampuchea and the Socialist Republic of Vietnam signed in Phnom 
Penh on 18 February 1979. Australia does not recognise the People’s Republic of Kam- 
puchea but continues to recognise Democratic Kampuchea. 


The People’s Republic of Kampuchea and 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, 

— Based on the traditions of militant 
solidarity and fraternal Kampuchea-Vietnam 
friendship which have withstood numerous 
tests and become an indestructible force 
assuring victory to the cause of the defence 
and building of each country, 

— Profoundly realising that the in- 
dependence, freedom, peace and security of 
the two countries are tightly linked and that 
the two parties have the duty to help each 
other with all of their strength to consolidate 
and defend the great revolutionary gains 
already acquired in the course of nearly 30 
years of difficult struggle full of sacrifices, 

— Affirming that the militant solidarity 
and the long-term, comprehensive friendly 
co-operation between Kampuchea and Viet- 
mam respond to the vital interests of the 
people of the two countries and at the same 
time constitute a factor firmly guaranteeing 
peace and stability in South-East Asia, con- 
forming to the fundamental interests of the 
peoples of the countries in the region and 
contributing to the maintenance of world 
peace, 
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—Convinced that the complete victory of 
the Kampuchean people under the glorious 
flag of the Kampuchea National United 
Front for National Salvation, the correct line 
of independence, sovereignty and interna- 
tional solidarity of each country and mutual 
respect for legitimate interests constitute the 
solid basis for the uninterrupted develop- 
ment of relations of friendship and co- 
operation between the two countries, 

— Proposing to strengthen the militant 
solidarity, long-term, friendly co-operation 
and mutual aid in all areas in order to con- 
solidate independence, build a prosperous 
country and a happy life for the people of 
each country and contribute to the 
maintenance of peace and stability in South- 
East Asia and in the world in conformity with 
the objectives of the movement of non- 
aligned countries and the United Nations 
Organisation Charter, 

— Have decided to sign the present treaty 
and are in agreement on the articles listed 
below: 


Article 1 
The two parties undertake to their utmost 
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to incessantly defend and develop the tradi- 
tions of militant solidarity and the relations 
of friendship and fraternal Kampuchea- 
Vietnam co-operation, mutual confidence 
and mutual aid in all spheres on the basis of 
mutual respect for independence and 
sovereignty, mutual respect for legitimate in- 
terests, non-interference in the internal af- 
fairs of the other, equality and mutual 
benefit. 

The two parties undertake to educate the 
cadres, combatants and inhabitants of the 
respective countries and preserve forever 
the purity of the traditions of militant 
solidarity and of loyal Kampuchea-Vietnam 
friendship. 


Article 2 

On the principle according to which the 
defence and building of one’s own country 
are rightly the work of the people of each 
country, the two parties undertake to accord 
each other, mutually and wholeheartedly, 
support and aid in all spheres and in all 
necessary forms with a view to reinforcing 
the capacities to defend the independence, 
sovereignty, unity, territorial integrity and 
peaceful labours of the people of each coun- 
try against all manoeuvres and all acts of 
sabotage of the imperialist forces and inter- 
national reactionaries. The two parties will 
take efficacious measures to carry out these 
commitments when one of them so re- 
quests. 


Article 3 

With a view to helping one another to 
build their own countries and a life of well- 
being and happiness, the two parties will in- 
tensify their relations of exchange and frater- 
nal co-operation for mutual interest and will 
help each other in the economic, cultural, 
educational, health, scientific and technical 
fields and in the training of cadres through 
the exchange of experts and experiences 
concerning national construction in all 
spheres. 

To attain this goal, the two countries will 
sign the necessary accords and at the same 
time intensify contacts and co-operation 
between the state services concerned and 
the mass organisations of the two countries. 
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Article 4 

The two countries undertake to settle by 
peaceful negotiations all the differences 
which might arise in the relations between 
them. The two countries will enter into 
negotiations to sign a treaty on the delinea- 
tion of the national borders between the two 
countries on the basis of the present border 
lines and are determined to build border lines 
of durable peace and friendship between the 
two countries. 


Article 5 

The two parties completely respect each 
other's line of independence and sovereign- 
ty. 

The two parties maintain a foreign policy 
of independence, peace, friendship and non- 
alignment according to the principle of non- 
interference in any form in the internal affairs 
of other countries, of non-acceptance of 
interference in any form whatsoever in the 
internal affairs of their own country and of 
refusing to allow any country to use their ter- 
ritory to intervene in other countries. 

The two parties take into consideration 
the traditions of militant solidarity and 
longstanding fraternal friendship among the 
Kampuchean, Lao and Vietnamese peoples 
and undertake to intensify these traditional 
relations on the basis of mutual respect for 
the independence, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of each country. The two parties 
are strengthening their relations in all fields 
with the socialist countries. Being South- 
East Asian nations, the People’s Republic of 
Kampuchea and the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam maintain a policy of friendly rela- 
tions and of good neighbourliness with 
Thailand and the other countries of South- 
East Asia and actively contribute their share 
to the peace, stability and prosperity of the 
South-East Asian region. The two parties 
are developing their relations of co-operation 
with the national independence countries 
(sic), the national liberation movements and 
the democratic movements. Resolutely sup- 
porting the struggle of the people of various 
countries for peace, national independence, 
democracy and social progress, the two 
parties actively contribute to the solidarity 
and growth of the non-aligned movement 
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against imperialism and the other interna- 
tional reactionary forces with a view to 
recovering and safeguarding national in- 
dependence and advancing towards the 
establishment of a new world economic 
order. 


Article 6 

The two parties will have regular ex- 
changes of views on questions concerning 
the relations between the two countries and 
ternational problems of common interest. 
All questions in the relations between the 
tvo countries will be settled through 
negotiations in a spirit of understanding and 
af mutual respect, conforming to reason and 
me heart. 


Article 7 

The present treaty is not aimed at oppos- 
Mg any third country and does not affect the 
mghts and obligations of each party accord- 


For the People’s Revolutionary Council 
ef the People’s Republic of Kampuchea. 


Heng Samrin, 
President of the People’s 
Revolutionary Council 
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ing to bilateral or multilateral agreements to 
which it is signatory. 


Article 8 

The present treaty will enter into effect im- 
mediately from the day the letters of ratifica- 
tion are exchanged. The ratification will be 
carried out according to the procedures of 
each party. 


Article 9 

The present treaty is valid for a period of 
25 years and will be tacitly extended each 
time for a period of 10 years if one of the two 
parties does not inform the other in writing 
of its desire to annul the treaty 1 year before 
the date of its expiration. 

The present treaty is made on 18 February 
1979 in Phnom Penh, capital of the People’s 
Republic of Kampuchea, in two copies, in 
Cambodian and Vietnamese, the two copies 
being equally valid. 


For the Government of the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam. 


Pham Van Dong 
Premier of the Government. 


information activities in South and 


South-East Asia 


& meeting of officials involved in Australia’s overseas information program was held in 
Singapore from 19-21 February to examine information programs in South and South-East 
Asia and to discuss ways in which they might be developed. 


The Singapore information meeting was 
the first to be held in the region since a 
similar meeting took place in Bangkok in 
1974. Since then the pace of developments 
im the area has been rapid and difficulties 
have arisen on specific issues within par- 
tecular countries. The Singapore meeting 
Ciscussed ways of supplementing existing 
kmowledge of Australia’s actions and inten- 
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tions and of correcting misconceptions with 
a view to developing relations with countries 
of the region. Participants included Informa- 
tion and Foreign Affairs officers from posts 
in the region, with officials from the 
Australian Information Service, the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau and the 
Department of Trade and Resources. 
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Turkey: OECD assistance program 


Members of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) have 
been discussing the development of a special program of assistance to Turkey. Western 
governments have for some time been concerned about developments in Turkey, where re- 
cent religious and political difficulties have occurred in the context of a seriously 


deteriorating economic situation. 


Structural and institutional problems in 
the Turkish economy have led to severe ex- 
ternal debt difficulties, widespread under- 
utilisation of resources and high rates of in- 
flation. Although austerity measures have 
been implemented, it has become increas- 
ingly apparent that Turkey will be unable to 
deal effectively with its economic problems 
without the large-scale external assistance 
its Government has been energetically seek- 
ing. 

Because of its strategic location and 
membership of both the North Atlantic Trea- 
ty Organisation (NATO) and the OECD, 
Turkey’s economic viability and political 
stability are regarded by Western govern- 
ments as important to their security. The 
concern over possible consequences of 
Turkey’s difficulties has, in addition, been 
heightened by recent developments in Iran. 

Following discussions among the Heads 
of Government of the United States, France, 
Britain and the Federal Republic of Germany 
(FRG) at their meeting in Guadeloupe on 5-6 
January and subsequent discussions among 





senior officials in Bonn, it was announced on 
5 February that the FRG Government had in- 
vited the Secretary-General of the OECD, Mr 
Emile van Lennep, to play a leading role in 
drawing up a concerted program of special 
assistance to Turkey. 

Consultations with the Turkish Govern- 
ment and among member countries of the 
OECD have taken place in Paris and other 
capitals. It is expected that the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank 
will also be involved in the proposed special 
action. 

Australia recognises the difficulties facing 
the Turkish Government and the importance 
of finding solutions for them but takes the 
view that assistance to Turkey should be 
primarily a matter for NATO and other Euro- 
pean countries, whose interests are more 
directly involved. Australia’s regional 
responsibilities are quite different from those 
of most other OECD members and its aid 
program is heavily concentrated on South 
and South-East Asia and the Pacific. 


The Secretary-General of the 
OECD, Mr Emile van Lennep, 
visited Australia in November 
1978 to discuss economic mat- 
ters with Australian Ministers 
and senior Government of- 
ficials. Mr van Lennep (second 
from left) is pictured in 
Melbourne in discussion with 
(from left) the Hon. A. A. 
Street, Minister for Industrial 
Relations; Mr F. P. Donovan, 
Australian Ambassador to the 
OECD; and Mr S. Marris, 
economic adviser to the Secre- 
tary-General. 
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INDIA-CHINA 


India-China relations 


The visit from 12-18 February of India’s External Affairs Minister, Mr Atal Bihari Vajpayee, 
to China is the latest and most significant step in what has been a gradual thaw in the rela- 
tionship, which had reached a low ebb in 1962 with the incursion of Chinese troops into In- 


dian territory in Aksai Chin and in the North-East Frontier. 


India took the first step when it made the 
initial move to restore diplomatic relations, 
which were raised to Ambassadorial level in 
1976, and to resume trade relations. India 
participated in the 1977 Canton Trade Fair, 
which in turn led to the first trade between 
the two countries since 1962. 

Another advance came in late 1977 when 
the Indian Government declared publicly 
that the border dispute (concerning the con- 
tinued Chinese occupation of disputed land 
along the western border) between the two 
countries need not be a stumbling block to 
the development of relations. India appears 
to feel now that some movement on the 
border question would need to proceed 
simultaneously with any significant progress 
in the general relationship. 

More recent developments have included 
public statements by the Chinese Chairman, 
Hua Guofeng (Hua Kuo-feng), and Vice- 
Premier Deng Xiaoping (Teng Hsiao-p’ing), 
expressing a desire for improved relations 
with India, the visit of a Chinese trade 
delegation to India, a visit by Indian jour- 
nalists to China and the visit to India of a 


high-level Chinese goodwill mission. 


There is clear evidence of a genuine desire 
by both countries to improve their relation- 
ship and there has been momentum in this 
direction. However, India still has clear 
memories of 1962 and is likely to consider 
carefully all Chinese moves. The normalisa- 
tion process could not therefore be expected 
to proceed hastily. 


Mr Vajpayee’s visit appears to have pro- 
vided a major step forward towards the nor- 
malisation of relations between the two 
countries. However, it is yet too early to 
assess the effect on the relationship of 
China’s attack on Vietnam which began 
while Mr Vajpayee was still in China, causing 
him to cut short his stay by 24 hours. 


Nevertheless, in the same context, it has 
been interesting to note that India has con- 
tinued to withhold diplomatic recognition 
from the new pro-Vietnamese Kampuchea 
regime of Heng Samrin — to which China is 
strongly opposed. It is likely that China will 
look favourably upon this indication of 
Indian even-handedness. 


New Hebrides: Government of National Unity 


The French Secretary of State for Overseas Departments and Territories, Mr Dijoud, urged 
all New Hebrideans on 19 February, during a visit to the islands, to support the Government 
of National Unity (GNU). This was formed on 21 December 1978 to assist in achieving in- 


dependence for the New Hebrides by 1980. 


Mr Dijoud had put formal proposals in 
July 1978, aimed at breaking a political im- 
passe in the territory. One of these proposals 
was that a GNU be formed to include 
members of the francophone Representative 
Assembly and the anglophone Vanua‘aku 
Party (VP). Since November 1977 when they 
boycotted elections to the Representative 
Assembly, the VP had remained apart from 
the constitutional processes leading towards 
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independence. Attempts to overcome the 
resulting political confrontation had not suc- 
ceeded, and communal tension had posed a 
threat to law and order in the territory. 

As a result of negotiations late last year 
between the VP, the British and French 
residencies, and the various francophone 
parties, agreement on a coalition govern- 
ment was achieved, preceded by the 
replacement of Mr George Kalsakau as Chief 
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Minister by Father Gerard Leymang. 

The GNU consists of five francophone 
and five VP Ministers. Fr Leymang, as Chief 
Minister, holds a casting vote. Francophone 
Ministers hold the portfolios of foreign af- 
fairs, internal affairs, finance, trade, industry 
and tourism, transport, posts and telecom- 
munications. Father Walter Lini, leader of 
the VP, is Deputy Chief Minister, and the VP 
Ministers hold the portfolios of labour and 
social legislation, information and broad- 
casting, district and local administration, 
census and statistics, natural resources in- 
cluding land reform, agriculture, forestry 
and fishing, health and education. While the 
Representative Assembly is to continue, it 
will not have the power to overturn the 
GNU. 

Mr Dijoud also said in February that it was 
essential to install democratic constitutional 


institutions before independence. Mr Dijoud 
said that British and French experts would 
soon arrive to assist in the drafting of the 
constitution with the local political parties. 
He hoped that the draft constitution would 
be ready by May and that it would embody: 


e a parliamentary system where the Ex- 
ecutive was responsible to Parliament, 
and the Chief of State could act as an um- 
pire between the two sides. 

e decentralisation to account for 
specific nature of different islands. 

e protection of the two cultures, English 
and French. 

e provision for the separation of Church 
and State, and for the role of customary 
authority. 

e the electoral system would be propor- 
tional representation. 


the 


Middle East negotiations 


The Israeli Foreign Minister, Mr Dayan, and the Egyptian Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister, Mr Khalil, resumed direct negotiations on an Egypt-Israel peace treaty at Camp 


David on 21 February. 


According to the Cairo press, Egypt will 
hold to its position that the Sinai security ar- 
rangements be reviewed after five years, 
that there be a firm link between the Sinai ar- 
rangements and the transition in the West 
Bank and Gaza and that the bilaterai treaty 


with Israel would not override Egypt’s Arab 
commitments. Mr Dayan has said that a 
summit meeting would be needed to finalise 
a treaty whatever the result of the present 
talks. 


The United States’ role in the world 


President Carter, in a major address on 20 February, enunciated ‘four fundamental security 
responsibilities’ to guide the United States in the conduct of its foreign policy. These were: 


e to provide for U.S. strength and safety 

e to stand by allies and friends 

e to support national independence and 
integrity 

e to work diligently for peace. 

The President related each responsibility 
to current international issues. With regard 
to U.S. strength, Mr Carter stressed the 
urgent need for the conclusion of SALT Il, 
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reiterating his arguments that the agreement 
would be fully verifiable, would reduce U.S. 
vulnerability to attack from the USSR, and 
would allow deployment of new weapons 
systems. On U.S. alliances, he praised the 
role played by U.S. allies in the maintenance 
of world peace and indicated his intention to 
provide support (including military 
assistance) to allies. 
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Speaking of the need to guarantee na- 
tional independence, Mr Carter maintained 
that the U.S. would not interfere in Iran’s in- 
ternal affairs and warned other countries 
(implicitly the USSR) also to maintain 
policies of non-intervention. On peace- 
making, Mr Carter stated his readiness to 
convene another Camp David summit 
meeting between Israel and Egypt ‘if that 
should prove necessary and the parties show 
adequate flexibility’. 

Mr Carter was particularly forceful in ex- 
pressing U.S. commitments to stand by his 


SOVIET-JAPANESE DISPUTE 


allies and friends ‘whose security and pro- 
sperity are as vital to us as to themselves’. 
These statements were clearly designed to 
rebut charges that the U.S. through its 
pressure on Israel, ‘abandonment’ of 
Taiwan, and quiescence in Iran, had in- 
dicated that its alliances were worthless in 
the event of real crisis. 

The speech constituted one of the most 
forthright and thorough-going declarations 
of U.S. support for its allies which Mr Carter 
has given during his Presidency. 


Soviet-Japanese dispute over islands 


Tensions between Tokyo and Moscow, already heightened by the earlier ratification of the 
Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peace and Friendship, were exacerbated this month when Japan 
protested to the Soviet Union over a Soviet military build-up on the four disputed islands in 


the Kuril chain north of Japan. 


The islands — Habomai, Shikotan, 
Etorofu and Kunashiri, known by the 
Japanese as the ‘northern territories’ — 
were occupied by the Soviet Union towards 
the end of the Second World War under pro- 
visions of the Yalta Agreement of February 
1945. Although Japan renounced its claim to 
the islands in the 1951 San Francisco Peace 
Treaty, it has since adopted a number of 
arguments as to why the islands should be 
returned. 

The Japanese have argued strongly that 
the islands are historically Japanese territory 
in that they had been peacefully settled by 
Japanese for several centuries and had not 
been acquired by force. Indeed, Habomai 
and Shikotan are held to be an integral part 
of Hokkaido. 

Japan also claims that the renunciation of 
claims to the Kuril islands under the San 
Francisco Peace Treaty referred to the Nor- 
thern Kurils only, not the Southern Kuril 
islands of Etorofu and Kunashiri. In addition 
to referring to the fact that the Soviet Union 
was not a signatory to the Treaty, Japan has 
also pointed out that the Treaty provisions 
made no mention of the Soviet Union as a 
beneficiary of the transfer of the islands. 

Finally, Japan has cited the precedent of 
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the U.S. returning occupied territories to 
Japan (i.e. Okinawa and the Osagawara 
islands) as an example the Soviet Union 
could well follow. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union has 
maintained that the territorial question was 
settled by virtue of the Japanese surrender 
in 1945 and that the matter has been closed. 
At one stage, however, the Soviet Union in- 
dicated that it might be prepared to con- 
template a compromise of the return of 
Habomai and Shikotan in return for the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty between the two 
countries (Japan and the Soviet Union are 
still formally in a state of war). The Japanese 
have rejected such a proposal, making the 
signature of a bilateral peace treaty condi- 
tional on the return of all four of the islands. 
In the meantime the Soviet position seems 
to have hardened. 

The Soviet attitude on the matter can be 
attributed to a number of reasons. There is 
the fear of creating a precedent which other 
countries with disputed territories bordering 
the Soviet Union might seek to follow. The 
islands also have strategic value, both as 
listening posts and as a ‘choke-point’ for 
controlling access between the Sea of 
Okhotsk and the Pacific Ocean. With the 
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declaration of a 200-mile exclusive fisheries 
zone (including the disputed islands), the 
Soviet Union has possession of the region's 
rich fishing grounds. The continued occupa- 
tion of the islands gives a valuable bargain- 
ing counter vis-a-vis Japan, which might be 
used to extract substantial concessions. 

Despite repeated Japanese protests, the 
Soviet Union has stationed modest frontier 
forces on the islands, has held manoeuvres 
there, and has used the area as a rocket fir- 
ing testing ground. 

The recent military build-up is seen as a 


reflection of Soviet displeasure at mounting 
Japanese distrust toward the Soviet Union 
in general and towards improving Japan- 
China relations in particular. 

The northern territories issue has become 
a stumbling block to the development of 
closer Japan-USSR relations and was a fac- 
tor in the Japanese rejection of a Soviet of- 
fer to conclude an interim Treaty of Good 
Neighbourliness and Co-operation. Both 
sides have reached an impasse and there 
seems little prospect that the issue will be 
resolved in the foreseeable future. 


Belgium: Formation of Government 


Belgium is suffering from a serious political crisis of four months’ duration. 


A general election on 17 December 1978 
failed to resolve the situation. There is a 
caretaker government of six parties, but 
since the election three attempts to form a 
government-proper have borne no fruit. A 
fourth attempt is currently being made by Mr 
Van den Boeynants, the present caretaker 


Bangladesh: Elections 


Prime Minister, who is a member of the fran- 
cophone Social Christian Party. 

A central issue is devolution in a form ac- 
ceptable to the francophone and Flemish 
elements in the population. Belgium’s ter- 
ritorial cohesion is at stake. 


Bangladesh has just held its first general elections since military rule followed a series of 
coups and counter-coups in 1975. General Ziaur Rahman, who has ruled since then, was 
decisively elected President in June 1978 and has been preparing the country to return to 


civilian rule. 


The Bangladesh National Party (BNP), 
created by the President five months ago, 
obtained a substantial majority in the general 
election, winning 205 of the 297 seats (30 
special seats were reserved for women). The 
Awami League (Malek) performed rather 
better than its 40 seats indicate in that it 
came second to the BNP in most elec- 
torates. The Muslim League won 19 seats, 
the Jatiya Samajtantrik Dal (JSD) nine, four 
other smaller parties eight seats and in- 
dependents 17. The percentage of votes 
received by the major parties was: BNP 41 
per cent, Awami League (Malek) 24 per 
cent, Muslim League 10 per cent and JSD 5 
per cent. 
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The very comfortable BNP win reflects the 
support for President Zia. There were no 
major incidents on election day and in parts 
of the country at least there was a certain 
festive spirit surrounding the polling centres. 
Vote turnout was 49.7 per cent. There was 
virtually no interest shown during the cam- 
paign in any foreign policy questions. 

The relatively poor performance of the 
more conservative and religiously-oriented 
groups indicates that, at least for the time 
being, Islam is not an issue, reflecting in part 
President Zia’s success in diffusing the 
matter and the fact that the role of Islam in 
Bangladesh is not quite as contentious as in 
other western Asian countries. 
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Parliament is expected to meet within one 
month of the formal declaration of the polls 
and President Zia has said that those martial 
law provisions still prevailing will be lifted 
‘after one week of the first session of Parli- 
ment’. 

The BNP’s success provides further 
legitimacy for the President and a political 


U.S.: Energy problems 


U.S.: ENERGY 


base from which to extend his policies. He 
seems to have successfully demilitarised the 
regime but may face difficulties in meeting 
all the expectations of the various factions 
within the BNP. The selection of the new 
Prime Minister and Cabinet will give a clearer 
guide as to the future prospects for party 
stability. 


The indefinite suspension of oil exports from Iran confronted the United States, more 
urgently than had been anticipated, with the problems of insecure and insufficient energy 
supplies which President Carter’s energy legislation was designed to remedy. Despite in- 
creased production from other sources, Iran's cessation of oil exports caused an initial short- 
fall of two million barrels a day in world oil shipments. The U.S. is suffering a reduction of 
half a million barrels a day, or about 4.2 per cent of consumption. 


Although there have been some public dif- 
ferences of view within the Administration, 
the prospect of energy shortages has meant 
that more stringent energy conservation 
measures have been foreshadowed (closure 
of service stations during weekends, reduc- 
tions in parking in city areas, and cuts in out- 
door lighting and air conditioning have been 
mentioned) and has given greater urgency to 
the need to finalise arrangements for trade in 
Mexican oil and gas. 

The question of obtaining energy supplies 
fram Mexico was one of the major items for 
ciscussion with President Lopez Portillo dur- 
ing President Carter’s visit on 14-16 
Feoruary. Before the negotiations, the U.S. 
and Mexico appeared to hold sharply- 
divergent views on the development of Mex- 
ican energy. The U.S. has sought 
assurances on shipments of Mexican oil 
(Mexico's oil reserves are now estimated to 
be as much as 26 billion barrels), while seek- 
ing to avoid giving any guarantees of U.S. 
purchases of Mexican natural gas (the price 
for which is appreciably higher than that of 
competitive supplies from Canada). 

Mexico, on the other hand, had suggested 
that relatively slow development of its oil 
reserves would be appropriate, to avoid the 
problems of social disruption experienced in 
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lran, and to ensure that oil revenues could 
be utilised in development projects which 
would benefit the entire population, 
including Mexico’s large pool of 
unemployed. Mexico has, however, an im- 
mediate requirement for the revenues which 
would accrue from sales from developed gas 
fields. 


In addition, the issue of oil and gas trade 
has been complicated by linkage to the 
question of illegal Mexican immigration into 
the U.S. — some 800 000 Mexicans cross 
the border illegally each year in search of 
work. There have been suggestions that 
Mexico may seek to trade off American for- 
mal acceptance of the illegal workers for ac- 
celerated oil shipments. These issues are of 
a particularly complex and delicate 
character, and may preclude an early resolu- 
tion of differences. 


Prolonged interruption of Iranian oil sup- 
plies could exacerbate the President's prob- 
lems in seeking to reduce the rate of infla- 
tion, particularly if Iran eventually resumes 
production at a lower level or if other 
members of the Organisation of Petroleum- 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) take advantage 
of the Iran situation to accelerate oil price 
rises. 
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A team of five computer scien- 
tists from the Peoples’ 
Republic of China arrived in 
Sydney on 30 January for a 
three week study mission. The 
team leader, Professor Deng 
Qingxian (right), is shown ex- 
amining computerised X-rays 
with the Head of the Sydney 
Royal Prince Alfred Hospital 
Department of Nuclear 

Medicine, Mr John Morris 

(centre) and the Hospital’s 

General Superintendent, Dr 

Donald Child. 


Visit of World Food Program 
Executive Director 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs on 2 
February: 

Mr Garson Nathaniel Vogel, Executive 
Director of the World Food Program (WFP), 
will visit Australia from 5 to 7 February as 
part of a tour of the South-East Asia and 
Pacific regions. 

Mr Vogel who will visit Canberra, Sydney 
and Melbourne, will meet with the Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs, Finance and Primary In- 
dustry as well as with senior officials from 
the Departments of Foreign Affairs, Primary 
Industry and Trade and Resources and the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau. 
He will also have discussions with represen- 
tatives of major primary producer and volun- 
tary aid organisations. 

Mr Vogel, a former Chief Commissioner of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, has been Ex- 
ecutive Director of WFP since October 1977 
and will serve a five year term. 

The WFP began operations in 1963. It was 
set up jointly by the United Nations and the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation, and has 
become one of the important sources of 
development assistance in the United 
Nations system. 

During its 15 years of operations, the Pro- 
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gram has approved nearly 900 projects in 104 
countries for social and economic develop- 
ment at a total cost of US$3 200 million. In 
addition it provided US$330 million for 
emergency operations to help victims of 
drought, floods, hurricanes, earthquakes, 
civil unrest and other emergencies. Its cur- 
rent rate of shipment of food commodities is 
more than one million tonnes a year, 
representing about 15 per cent of total world 
food aid. 

Australia has supported WFP since its in- 
ception by making forward pledges and by 
channelling foodgrain through the Program. 

WFP aid is estimated to have directly 
helped more than 50 million people, in- 
cluding about eight million workers on ‘food- 
for-work’ projects and more than 20 million 
of their dependants. These projects have 
mobilised large work forces of unemployed 
and under-employed populations through 
labour-intensive projects particularly in 
agricultural production and for housing and 
other social amenities. 

Other beneficiaries of WFP programs in- 
clude expectant mothers, nursing mothers, 
infants and schoolchildren, all of whom are 
particularly vulnerable to nutritional deficien- 
cies. In 1979, the International Year of the 
Child, WFP attention will centre on projects 
designed to improve the nutrition of these 
groups. 
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For the two-year period 1979-80, WFP has 
set a target of US$950 million from voluntary 
oledges. Australia has pledged $9.4 million 
of which one third will be in cash and two 
thirds in commodities. The Government will 
also provide 50000 tonnes of wheat or 
wheat-equivalent to WFP during 1978-79 (in- 
ctuding 10 000 tonnes to the International 
Emergency Food Reserve). 

This allocation will be increased to 80 000 
tennes in 1979-80, comprising 20 per cent of 
Australia’s total foodgrain aid. 


Deputy Prime Minister to 
wisit Middle East 


Following is a media release issued by 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
fer Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. 
D. Anthony, on 5 February: 

The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. D. 
Anthony, left Australia today for the Middle 
=ast with a group of senior businessmen and 
officials. 

The mission will hold talks aimed at 
stimulating trade with the region and foster- 
ing closer and more formal trade relation- 
ships with a number of countries. 

The Minister will have discussions with 
senior ministers in Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and 
Z3ahrain before returning to Australia on 18 
February. 

Mr Anthony said the objectives were to in- 
crease awareness of Australia in the region 
as a reliable long-term supplier of foodstuffs 
and minerals; to emphasise Australia’s 
capability as a source of advanced 
technology in certain specialised fields; and 
to explore the possibilities for Australia to 
take part in future development projects in 
the area. 

Mr Anthony said that all the countries on 
the itinerary — Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and 
Bahrain — were important markets for 
Australia, particularly for agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

The area was Australia’s best market for 
live sheep and sheepmeat, a very valuable 
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market for various dairy products and a ma- 
jor market for various grains. 

Mr Anthony said the oil revenues of coun- 
tries like Saudi Arabia had resulted in a scale 
and pace of infrastructural development un- 
matched anywhere in the world. 

Because of geographic and climatic 
similarities between Australia and Saudi 
Arabia, Australia had various areas of 
technological expertise which should be ex- 
tremely relevant to Saudi conditions. 

In particular, these would include dry-land 
farming, water desalination, solar energy 
and the construction of roads and railways in 
desert areas. 

Discussions in Saudi Arabia also would be 
aimed at further progressing certain projects 
in which Australia currently had an active in- 
terest, including the establishment of a 
Bureau of Meteorology and the setting up of 
a Flying Doctor Service. 

He said the visit to Kuwait was aimed at 
providing a stimulus to Australia’s trade and 
commercial relations with that country. 

The Government recently had appointed a 
Trade Commissioner in Kuwait. Within a few 
days of the visit, Australia would stage a ma- 
jor trade display there. 

Mr Anthony said Bahrain and Australia 
traditionally had close trading relations. 
Bahrain had long been the centre of 
Australia’s trade representational activity in 
the lower Gulf region and was a key location 
in QANTAS’ route network. 

Mr Anthony said the composition of the 
party accompanying him reflected 
Australia’s trade interests in the area, in- 
cluding the possibilities for future expansion. 


Members of the mission are: 

The Chairman of the Australian Wheat 
Board, Sir Leslie Price; 

The Chairman of the Australian Meat and 
Livestock Corporation, Mr R. G. Jones; 
The Chairman of the Australian Overseas 
Projects Corporation, Mr E. P. McClintock; 
The National President of the Metal Trades 
Industry Association, Mr A. Gray, 

The Director of the Bureau of Meteorology, 
Dr J. W. Zillman; 

The Secretary-General of the Australian 
Automobile Association, Mr B. R. Lunn; 
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The Acting Director of the Aircraft, Guided 
Weapons and Electronics Supply Division of 
the Department of Productivity, Mr W. B. 
Meehan. 

The Secretary of the Department of Trade 
and Resources, Mr J. Scully, is also accom- 
panying Mr Anthony. 


Indo-Chinese refugee 
arrivals 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Acting Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs, the Hon. R. J. Ellicott, on 
5 February: 

Indo-Chinese refugees were now arriving 
in Australia at a rate in excess of about 800 a 
month, the Acting Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, the Hon. R. J. Ellicott, 
announced today. Since the fall of Saigon in 
April, 1975, Australia has resettled nearly 
16 500 Indo-Chinese refugees. 

‘On a per-head of population basis that is 
better than any other refugee-receiving 
country,’ Mr Ellicott said. 

‘By mid-1980 the figure will have risen to 
at least 32 000.’ 

Mr Ellicott said the exact number of Indo- 
Chinese refugees resettled since the fall of 
Saigon was 16 474, of whom 1 719 had ar- 
rived by small boat. 

A statistical breakdown of the three Indo- 
Chinese ethnic groupings (Vietnamese, 
Cambodian and Laotian) showed that 13 087 
were Vietnamese (including nearly 600 
former students and temporary residents 
allowed to remain permanently), 835 were 
Cambodians and 2 552 Laotians. 


Mr Bhutto 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 6 February: 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, said today that, following 
the decision by the Pakistan Supreme Court 
to uphold the death sentence on the former 
Prime Minister, Mr Bhutto, the Australian 
Government would make further representa- 
tions to Pakistan to exercise clemency by 
having the sentence commuted. 

Mr Peacock recalled that in April 1978, he 
had stated that the Government had in- 
structed our Ambassador in Pakistan to 
make representations on behalf of the 
Australian Government seeking commuta- 
tion of the death sentence. In making these 
representations the Australian Government 
had taken into account the close and friendly 
relations which existed between Pakistan 
and Australia. While emphasising that 
Australia’s expressions of concern should 
not be interpreted as interference in 
Pakistan’s internal affairs, the Government, 
for humanitarian reasons, felt compelled to 
join other countries in asking for clemency. 

The Minister observed that his comments 
of April last year were still applicable regard- 
ing the Government’s hope that Pakistan 
would exercise clemency in Mr Bhutto's 
case on humanitarian grounds. 


Diplomatic appointment 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 9 February: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr Edwin Ride as Australia’s 
High Commissioner to Zambia and 
Mauritius. 

Mr Ride, 47, who has recently been ap- 
pointed High Commissioner to Tanzania, will 
be accredited from Dar es Salaam where he 
will be resident. 

Mr Ride was Deputy High Commissioner 
in Ottawa from 1974 to 1978 and has also 
served in Ankara, Lima, Rangoon and New 
Delhi. 
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Foreign policy issues 
for Australia 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 11 February: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Amdrew Peacock, said today that he was 
concerned at the implications for Australia 
of some aspects of the rapidly changing in- 
ternational environment. 

The Minister said that tension was in- 
creasing in a number of areas and was 
jeopardising the relative international stabil- 
ity of the last few years. Events in Indo- 
China, Iran, the Middle East, Afghanistan 
and the Horn of Africa could undermine im- 
portant political and strategic interests. Our 
allies and our major trading partners depend- 
ed on vital supplies of energy and resources 
and the unimpeded use of major sea routes, 
particularly from the Middle East. 

in many cases conflicts and tensions were 
the result of local factors and latent 
hostilities. We could not, however, overlook 
the adverse effects of these developments or 
ignore their wider implications. All too often 
@penings for opportunistic manipulation of 
the disputes were created. 

The strength of the West depended not 
only upon its military power but also its abili- 
ty to generate world peace and stability 
through economic growth and social 
cevelopment. Tension and conflict disrupted 
tnese processes and would work against our 
interests. When they occurred in areas of 
vital strategic importance their conse- 
cuences were that much more serious. 

The situation in Indo-China now casts a 
shadow of uncertainty over the region. The 
Minister noted that the war between Viet- 
nam and Kampuchea owed much to 
historical and ideological rivalries. It had 
many elements of a local conflict but its im- 
plications could have a most serious impact 
for the world community. There was little 
doubt that the Soviet Union had influenced 
the course of events through its support for 
Vietnam. A very ominous aspect of this con- 
flict was the damaging effect it could cause 
to relations between the Soviet Union and 
China and intensify their confrontation. 
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The Minister said Australia shared the 
growing concern at reports of increasing 
tension on the Vietnam-China border. It ap- 
peared that the two countries were reinforc- 
ing their armed forces in the border region 
and that some clashes had already occurred. 
If the situation deteriorated further it could 
involve the interests of some of the world’s 
most powerful nations with awesome conse- 
quences. The Minister said it was vital to 
regional and world peace that China and 
Vietnam should exercise restraint. However, 
so long as Vietnamese troops occupied 
Kampuchea the danger of a wider conflict 
would remain. He hoped the Soviet Union 
would use its influence with Vietnam to en- 
sure that it avoided further provocations. 

Renewed aggression in Indo-China had 
damaged the prospects for a new era of 
peace and stability that would enable the na- 
tions of South-East Asia to pursue economic 
and social development. Events in Indo- 
China had inevitably caused disquiet and 
profound unease, particularly in neighbour- 
ing states such as Thailand. In this new 
situation the cohesion and confidence of 
ASEAN had become an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in regional stability. 

Mr Peacock said that the Government was 
conscious of the potentially harmful conse- 
quences to Australian interests of recent 
events in Africa and West Asia. As a nation 
bordering the Indian Ocean we could not ig- 
nore the major changes taking place in that 
region. These developments together with 
its growing naval capability had resulted in 
an expansion of the influence and strategic 
reach of the Societ Union. 

Western interests had received a set-back 
from the coup in Afghanistan and from con- 
tinuing instability in North and South Yemen 
and in other parts of the Middle East. 

While the Government hoped that pro- 
gress could still be made on the basis of the 
Camp David agreements, confrontation con- 
tinued in the Middle East. Lebanon remained 
divided and was a potential source of wider 
conflict. The internal turmoil in Iran was pro- 
ducing profound political changes and had 
disrupted the economic life of the nation. 
The Minister hoped it would be possible to 
co-operate with a future Iranian government 
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but accepted that its geostrategic outlook 
could be significantly different to that of its 
predecessors. 

A further complicating factor in the Indian 
Ocean region was the continuing conflict in 
the Horn of Africa. Moreover, the prospects 
for a negotiated, peaceful settlement of 
Southern African issues had deteriorated. 

Events in these present centres of tension 
had implications far beyond national fron- 
tiers. Developments in Iran for example 
would have a major impact on the global 
energy situation, while those in Africa could 
affect access to major sea routes and 
resources. If local conflicts increased in 
number and intensity it could prove to be 
beyond the capacity of the world community 
to contain them through its limited 
peacekeeping machinery. Where great 
power interests were involved the danger of 
escalation would be serious. 

Australia would have to face the implica- 
tions of an increasingly tense and dangerous 
international situation. We could not isolate 
ourselves from the consequences of these 
developments. In recognition of this the 
Government had ordered a major review of 
Australia’s strategic environment. Mr 
Peacock said his Department was par- 
ticipating actively in this review. 

While the Minister expressed concern at 
this evidence of mounting international ten- 
sion the outlook was not altogether bleak. 
Some of the most important recent interna- 
tional events would contribute to world 
stability. 

The development of China’s new relation- 
ship with the United States and the con- 
solidation of its relations with Japan would 
have a profound effect on the region. It was 
vital that this momentum should be main- 
tained. China’s modernisation was aimed at 
increasing its national strength and further- 
ing its interests. Chinese leaders appeared to 
recognise that it was the West which had 
the most to offer in markets, technology, 
finance and research which were essential if 
China was to achieve its objectives. 

Japan's role as a major world economic 
power was a positive factor. While Japan 
had not yet undertaken a corresponding 
political role its initiation of a new relation- 
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ship with China suggested that Japan would 
play an enlarged role in world affairs. Japan 
could make an important contribution to 
stability. It was in Australia’s interests that it 
should do so. 

ASEAN had demonstrated its resilience 
and self confidence. It had become a major 
vehicle for regional harmony and co- 
operation. The Australian Government was 
firmly of the view that it was in our national 
interest that ASEAN’s cohesiveness should 
be maintained. 

There were even some glimmerings of 
hope that there could be a reduction of ten- 
sion on the Korean peninsula. In present cir- 
cumstances and because of the conjunction 
of the interests of the major powers in the 
peninsula this could be helpful. 

The underlying causes of international 
tension were not only political and strategic. 
Economic issues were also important and 
there was an increasing inter-relationship 
between political, strategic and economic 
considerations. As the Minister had 
repeatedly stressed the international debate 
between North and South could not be seen 
simply in economic terms. The developing 
countries were seeking not only a realloca- 
tion of resources but also a greater influence 
over world affairs. 

Greater attention needed to be paid to` 
relations with those developing countries 
now achieving high rates of growth. Some 
of our own neighbours in South-East Asia 
were making rapid progress. These nations 
had shown what could be achieved within 
the Western system of international 
economic co-operation. 

Australia faced a changing and challeng- 
ing environment which was producing new 
issues and new tensions. The future would 
place great demands on Australia and our in- 
ternational relationships. Mr Peacock con- 
cluded by noting that Australia’s foreign 
policy responses would continue to be guid- 
ed by well established general principles 
which were supported by the great majority 
of the Australian people. The Government 
would work to reduce global and regional 
tensions, and it would work for economic 
and social progress and the reduction of 
economic inequality. 
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China — Vietnam 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
fion. Andrew Peacock, on 14 February: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, said today that the 
Government shared the deep concern of a 
large section of the world community about 
the critical situation which has developed in 
the Indo-China region since the Government 
of Kampuchea, led by Prime Minister Pol 
Pot, was driven from Phnom Penh by Viet- 
mamese armed forces early last month. 
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PAHIN sat? f 

Lheir Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester with their children and Her Royal 
Fighness the Princess Alice, mother of the Duke, pictured during a private holiday which followed the 
rayal couple’s official visit to Australia in February. Princess Alice and the children Joined the Duke and 
Luchess for a holiday at the end of the royal visit. The photo was taken at Kirribilli House, the official 
residence in Sydney of the Prime Minister. 


Although the policies pursued by the Pol Pot 
Government had resulted in human hardship 
and suffering on a massive scale, this could 
in no way justify Vietnam’s action against it. 
Australia joined in the world-wide condem- 
nation of Vietnam’s military aggression and 
in the call for a cease-fire and withdrawal of 
Vietnamese troops. 


The Government believes it is very impor- 
tant that Australians understand recent 
events in Indo-China and appreciate the 
dangers posed by the situation which now 
exists in that area. The latest information 
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available to the Government indicates a 
substantial increase in the level of forces on 
the Vietnam-China border, involving some 
20 divisions and several hundred aircraft. 
There have already been some skirmishes 
and the Government is concerned that 
through miscalculation the fighting could 
escalate into a broader dispute. As well as 
the increases in the levels of forces on both 
sides of the border, the Government is 
aware of the presence off the Vietnam coast 
of a group of Soviet vessels. The conse- 
quences of a broadening of the present 
dispute, bringing in China and perhaps the 
Soviet Union, would be grave, with implica- 
tions for both the region of which Australia 
is part, and beyond it. 

The sequence of events is important. On 
25 December Vietnam launched a large scale 
invasion of Kampuchea. On 7 January 
Phnom Penh, the capital of Kampuchea, fell 
to the Vietnamese forces. On 10 January the 
Vietnam-dominated Kampuchean National 
United Front for National Salvation 
(KNUFNS) declared the establishment of the 
People’s Republic of Kampuchea. However, 
the forces of the deposed Kampuchean 
Government have regrouped and are con- 
ducting guerrilla warfare against the occupy- 
ing forces. 


The ASEAN neighbours of Indo-China are 
deeply concerned. They have deplored the 
escalation of the conflict between Kam- 
puchea and Vietnam and expressed concern 
about the implications for peace, security 
and stability in the region. They called on 
Kampuchea and Vietnam to respect each 
others’ independence and territorial in- 
tegrity. Subsequently, the Security Council 
called for a ceasefire and withdrawal of all 
foreign forces from Kampuchea. 


China has also reacted with concern over 
the fighting in Kampuchea — a country with 
which it has close relations. During his re- 
cent visit to the USA and Japan, Vice- 
Premier Deng Xiaoping stressed China’s 
belief that Vietnam must be punished for its 
actions and that China had not ruled out the 
use of force. At the same time, he emphasis- 
ed that China would not act rashly. Reports 
confirm that China is concentrating armed 
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forces along its border with Vietnam. The 
possibility of some sort of military action by 
China against Vietnam can therefore not be 
ruled out, with the potential for a subse- 
quent broadening of the conflict. 

Clearly, in these circumstances there 
needs to be the strongest pressure put on all 
parties to the dispute, and those that might 
become involved, to prevent any spread of 
the conflict. We have a positive interest in 
avoiding an intensification of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute in South-East Asia and a 
broadening of the conflict. 

Australia has a fundamental interest in a 
peaceful and stable South-East Asia. We ac- 
cept as a high foreign policy priority the 
maintenance of an environment conducive 
to economic and social progress, 
unhampered by the threat of conflict. In 
1975, after more than 30 years of suffering 
and bloodshed in Indo-China, Australia 
shared other nations’ hopes for a new era of 
peace in the region. We sought — and will 
continue to seek — a co-operative and 
friendly relationship with Vietnam, putting 
aside ideological differences and expecting 
both sides to work for mutual benefit and for 
the benefit of the region. 

Events in Indo-China are of immediate 
concern to us. When they threaten not only 
the peace and stability of the region but also 
carry with them a dangerous potential 
extending beyond the region, we are bound 
to measure closely their full import and con- 
sider most carefully how we should respond. 
We would be failing in our duty to 
overselves, Our region and the world com- 
munity if we did anything less. 

During the past few days, Mr Peacock 
said, the Prime Minister and he had sent per- 
sonal messages to Heads of Government 
and Foreign Ministers of a number of coun- 
tries which might be able to exercise a 
moderating influence. 

We cannot be unconcerned while the 
peace and stability of our region is under 
threat. We will continue to keep in close 
touch with other like-minded Governments. 
We accept that a resolution of the present 
dispute in Indo-China will not be easy. 
However, the effort must be made. 
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Countries approached by Australia: 

United States, USSR, China, Vietnam, 
Canada, Malaysia, France, Sri Lanka, 
Singapore, Thailand, Indonesia, Philippines, 
Yugoslavia, Sweden, Norway, New 
Zealand, Japan, Britain, Denmark, India, 
Jamaica, Nigeria. 


laternational wheat 
agreement 


Fellowing is a news release issued by 
the Acting Minister for Trade and 
Resources and Minister for Special 
Trade Representations, the Hon. R. V. 
Garland, on 15 February: 

Mr Garland, the Acting Minister for Trade 
and Resources and Minister for Special 
Trade Representations, said today that it 
was disappointing that the United Nations 
Wheat Conference in Geneva had adjourned 
without reaching agreement on a new Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

The Conference had been seeking to 
negotiate a new international arrangement 
that would lead to increased stability in the 
wheat market and enhance world food 
security. In the event the Conference had 
been unable to resolve key issues relating to 
prices, stock levels and shares and special 
orovisions for developing countries. 

Mr Garland said that despite the inability 
te negotiate a new International Wheat 
Agreement substantial progress had been 
made at the Conference and it was hoped 
that negotiations could be resumed later this 
yar. 

Mr Garland said that the Conference had 
assed resolutions recommending the ex- 
tension of the 1971 International Wheat 
“greement. The 1971 Agreement contains 
20 substantive economic provisions and has 
>een extended several times in recent years. 

The Australian delegation comprised 
senior officials and representatives of the 
Australian Wheatgrowers’ Federation and 
the Australian Wheat Board. 

Mr Garland said that Australia had taken a 
positive and constructive part in the negotia- 
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tions and stands ready to continue efforts to 
negotiate a new International Wheat Agree- 
ment which would provide increased stabi- 
lity for both producers and consumers, as 
well as enhancing world food security. 


Situation in Iran 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 16 February. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, commented today on the 
situation in Iran. He said that the new 
government of Dr Bazargan had been 
recognised by Australia and an increasing 
number of other countries, including most 
Western countries. Mr Peacock said that the 
new government faced a formidable task of 
national reconstruction; it was essential that 
lranian economic activity should be revived 
as soon as possible. 

The Minister emphasised that in the light 
of reports of continuing incidents in Tehran 
and of fighting in some other parts of the 
country, the Government remained concern- 
ed for the safety of Australian citizens still in 
lran. The Australian Embassy in Tehran was 
in constant touch with the Australian com- 
munity, keeping them informed of the 
security situation and taking appropriate 
steps to ensure their safety and well being. 
Mr Peacock said that with the agreement of 
his colleague, the Minister for Defence, Mr 
Killen, an RAAF Hercules had been placed 
on standby in Bahrain several days ago to 
evacuate those Australians who wished to 
leave. 

The Government welcomed the 
preparedness of the new Iranian government 
to protect foreigners in Iran. It had 
demonstrated this preparedness in securing 
the release of staff of the U.S. Embassy after 
an incursion by an extremist group. 

The Minister said that Iran occupied an 
important strategic position, bordering the 
Soviet Union and the oil-rich nations of the 
Middle East. It linked the Middle East and 
West Asia and it dominated access to the 
Persian Gulf. Iran was a major oil producer 
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and the continued disruption of its exports 
would have an adverse impact on availability 
of oil throughout the world. 

For these reasons the political upheaval in 
Iran would be felt far beyond its borders. 
Iran's experience was, moreover, significant 
in the impact it could have on other parts of 
the Islamic world. 

Mr Peacock said it was important to 
recognise that the political changes in Iran 
did not result from a religious movement 
alone; they also reflected the political and 
economic aspirations of a large part of the 
lranian people who had experienced a period 
of rapid economic and social change. 

The Minister welcomed statements made 
by Ayatollah Khomeini and Dr Bazargan 
confirming their desire for friendly relations 
with other nations. 

There was no doubt, Mr Peacock said, 
that Western countries wished to retain 
close ties with Iran. It was essential 
however, to take account of the recent 
political changes in Iran and the clearly ex- 
pressed wishes of the Iranian people. The 
pursuit by the new government of a more 
nationalist and non-aligned approach than 
its predecessors in its foreign relations 
should not exclude beneficial co-operation 
with Australia and other Western nations. 

The Minister said that Iran would un- 
doubtedly be faced with continuing serious 
difficulties. Opposition to the Shah, which 
had coalesced around Ayatollah Khomeini, 
had included a broad spectrum of dissident 
groups ranging from the moderate to the ex- 
treme. Some of the latter were well armed 
and appeared intent on preventing the new 
government establishing effective control. 

Mr Peacock concluded by emphasising 
that, in view of the continuing uncertainty in 
lran, facilities were available to assist in the 
evacuation of Australian citizens should this 
become necessary. The Minister noted that 
many Australians had accepted the Govern- 
ment’s earlier advice to leave Iran and there 
were now less than 100 Australians still 
there. The Government was in daily contact 
with the Australian Embassy in Tehran 
which would provide assistance to the 
Australian community wherever possible. 
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Visit by UNDP 
Administrator 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs on 16 
February: 

The Administrator of the United Nations 
Development Program, Mr Bradford Morse, 
will arrive in Australia tomorrow for a four- 
day visit. The Administrator will be accom- 
panied by the UNDP Assistant Administrator 
for Asia-Pacific, Mr Andrew Joseph. 

The UNDP is the largest multilateral aid 
agency providing technical assistance to 
developing countries and is the main 
organisation responsible for co-ordinating all 
technical assistance provided through the 
U.N. system. Mr Morse, as executive head 
of UNDP, ranks third in the U.N. hierarchy. 
He was formerly a U.S. Congressman and 
Under Secretary General for U.N. General 
Assembly Affairs. 

Mr Morse’s visit to Australia is part of a 
familiarisation tour of the Asia-Pacific 
region, including the South Pacific and 
Papua New Guinea. While in Canberra he 
will be calling on the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs and will have talks with parliamen- 





Mr Bradford Morse. 
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tarians and senior officials to discuss UNDP 
activities in the region. In Sydney he will 
have an opportunity to meet with represen- 
tetives of non-governmental aid organisa- 
tions and businessmen involved in UNDP 
projects in developing countries. 

Australia provides financial support for the 
sonogram and has been a member of the 
JNDP Governing Council since 1977. We 
nave pledged $6.82 million to the program in 
1979. 


The UNDP has an important role in im- 
plementing in a practical way the political 
decisions taken in international forums on 
the question of transfer of real resources to 
the developing countries. Through the 
UNDP, Australia’s contributions reached 
ceuntries beyond those encompassed by 
Australia’s bilateral aid program and were 
made available in support of very much 
langer technical assistance projects than 
Australia could hope to mount by itself. 


Survey mission: Pilot sugar 
farm project, China 


Fellowing is a news release issued by 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. 
D. Anthony, on 18 February: 

An Australian Government trade mission 
will leave tomorrow to survey the feasibility 
of establishing a pilot sugar farm project in 
China. 

The mission, led by Mr W. Oliver, Chief 
Manager, Sugar Division, CSR Limited, will 
comprise experts in all areas of cane- 
growing and sugar production, including 
processing. 

This will be the first visit by a group of 
Australian experts to examine the prospects 
for pilot agricultural projects in China, the 
passibility of which | discussed with the 
Chinese Premier, Hua Guofeng (Hua Kuo- 
feng), and other Ministers when | visited 
China last year. 

The mission will inspect cane-growing 
areas near Canton (Guangdong Province) 
and Nanning (Guangxi Province) in South 
China. 
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Three Chinese organisations will be 
hosting the visit — The China Agricultural 
Machinery Company, The Land Rehabilita- 
tion Bureau and the Ministry of Light In- 
dustry. 

China and Australia have a long and 
mutually-beneficial association through 
trade in sugar. 

China has become a traditional buyer of 
Australian sugar and, over recent years, 
there have been valuable exchanges by ex- 
perts from both countries in many aspects of 
sugar production. 


Indo-China conflict 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 18 February: 

Cabinet met today in special session to 
receive a report and briefing from the 
Defence Committee on events in Indo- 
China. The Defence Committee met earlier 
today to consider the matter. 

The Prime Minister stated: ‘The Australian 
Government views with real concern the in- 
cursion of Chinese armed forces into Viet- 
nam. This situation has arisen out of the 
earlier Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea, 
and has developed to the stage where armed 
conflict has now erupted between China and 
Vietnam. | recall that on 13 February, my 
colleague the Foreign Minister, Mr Peacock, 
drew attention to the fact that some time 
ago the Government had identified this 
deteriorating and potentially dangerous 
situation. As a result the Government has 
been in close touch with other Governments 
which might be able to bring influence to 
bear on the situation. 

The most recent development in Indo- 
China adds to our earlier concern and to that 
of the world community. 

The Australian Government calls on Viet- 
nam to withdraw its forces from Kampuchea 
and on China to withdraw its forces from 
Vietnam. 

The Australian Government has already 
asked the USSR, both in Moscow and 
through its Ambassador in Canberra, to use 
its special relationship with Vietnam to bring 
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about a cease fire and withdrawal of Viet- 
namese forces from Kampuchea. 

The Government cannot accept the use of 
force for the settlement of disputes, 
whatever their cause. The Government has 
noted the approaches in the past few days to 
the United Nations Security Council by both 
the Chinese and Vietnamese Governments 
— the one for the withdrawal of Vietnamese 
forces from Kampuchea and the other for 
the withdrawal of Chinese forces from Viet- 
nam. It has also noted that both sides have 
said they are ready to enter into negotiations 
for a peaceful settlement. It is our earnest 
hope that these opportunities to bring a halt 
to the fighting and to settle the matter 
peacefully will not be lost. 

Should the question come before the 
Security Council again, Australia, although 
not a member of the Council, would seek to 
participate actively in its deliberations. 

The maintenance of peace and stability in 
the region is of great and fundamental im- 
portance to Australia. Our concerns are 
widely shared and we are continuing to keep 
in close touch with other Governments. In 
particular, the Government is expressing its 
serious concern to the parties most directly 
involved, and is calling again upon them to 
seek an immediate halt to the conflict. 

The Government will continue to keep this 
matter under close review as the situation 
evolves in the coming days. 

| also propose to ask the Office of National 
Assessment to give a full briefing on the 
situation to the Leader of the Opposition, 
the Deputy Leader of the Opposition and the 
Leader of the Opposition in the Senate.’ 


Statement to Parliament 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 22 February: 

Significant changes have occurred in the 
world in recent months. The U.S. and China 
have established full diplomatic relations. 
This is a welcome move that will assist the 
U.S. to pursue a more fully developed policy 
in Asia. 
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U.S. policy has in the past been inhibited 
by a lack of formal recognition. Now that 
this hurdle has been overcome the 
possibilities for more constructive and for- 
ward looking relationships in Asia and the 
Pacific have been expanded. 

However, events in Indo-China, Iran, 
Afghanistan, and many parts of Africa, 
demonstrate the volatility of the present in- 
ternational situation. These new areas of 
tension contain the potential for wider con- 
flicts, and the possibility of the direct in- 
volvement of the great powers. 

The Government has for some time iden- 
tified the position in Indo-China as 
deteriorating and potentially dangerous. 
There is no satisfaction in knowing that 
events have proved us right. 

Prior to the fighting between Vietnam and 
China we made known our concern to a 
number of governments about the dangers 
inherent in the situation. In my discussions 
with President Carter in January and Prime 
Minister Desai later that month, we spoke 
about the situation in Indo-China and about 
the need to exercise an influence in reducing 
the tensions there. 

Subsequently, the Foreign Minister and 
myself conveyed our concern to heads of 
both aligned and non-aligned nations in 
Europe, North America, Asia, Africa and the 
Pacific. We sought then, and still seek to 
contribute to restraining the actions of the 
protagonists, and to relieve tension in the 
area. 

Although China has indicated that it will 
act with prudence, there must be no 
underestimation of the serious danger posed 
to our region and the world by the present 
conflict between China and Vietnam. 

Australia has a vital interest in China and 
Vietnam swiftly and peacefully settling their 
differences. We call on Vietnam to withdraw 
its forces from Kampuchea, and on China to 
withdraw its forces from Vietnam. 

We have already asked the USSR to use 
its special relationship with Vietnam to bring 
about a cease-fire and withdrawal of Viet- 
namese forces from Kampuchea. Pol Pot’s 
regime horrified the world. Vietnam’s inva- 
sion of Kampuchea cannot be condoned. 
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The Australian Government cannot ac- 
cept the use of force for the settlement of 
disputes, whatever their cause. No one can 
be certain of the course that the conflict in 
Indo-China will take. It is our earnest hope 
however that every opportunity will be taken 
to halt the fighting and settle the matter 
peacefully. 

The disturbances in Iran, the instability in 
the Horn of Africa and Afghanistan, also 
have important implications for Australia. 
Iran, a country of major international 
significance because of its energy resources 
and geopolitical position, has undergone a 
violent upheaval. A new government has 
now been installed. 

Western governments have made clear 
their wish for continued good relations with 
Iran and their hope that after a period of 
great difficulty and uncertainty for the 
Iranian people and the region stability and 
security will now return. We cannot be sure 
whether this will be so. 

This changing political and strategic situa- 
tion affects a number of important Western 
and regional interests. Supplies of energy 
are involved, as are our lines of communica- 
tion with major oil producing regions, and 
trade routes could be affected. 

In addition to these new sources of con- 
cern, other long standing international dif- 
ficulties remain unresolved. At the last Com- 
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monwealth Heads of Government meeting, 
it was hoped that Zimbabwe would be 
seated as a newly independent nation at the 
next Commonwealth meeting. We would 
have warmly welcomed that, but now we 
know it will not occur. We still hope that 
there will be a peaceful transition to majority 
rule in Zimbabwe, but the longer this is 
delayed the more difficult it will be. 

In South Africa, tensions continue. In 
Namibia, the transition to independence on 
a peaceful basis depends very much on the 
supervision of that country’s elections for its 
first government by a generally acceptable 
international force. As | announced, my 
Government has decided that it will make a 
contribution to the U.N. peace-keeping 
force for Namibia. 

Southern Africa is a region of con- 
siderable strategic importance to Australia 
— indeed to the entire free world. We ought 
to do what we reasonably can to promote 
conditions there which will bring about 
stability and security. The Western initiative 
on Namibia offers the opportunity for this. A 
successful conclusion to the problem of 
Namibia should give renewed hope that 
other African problems can be resolved by 
reasonable means. 

The changes in the world have led the 
Government to call as a matter of urgency 
for a full assessment of how recent events 
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The first Australian Mining 
Symposium was held in 
Sydney from 15-16 February. 
Mr Saburo Tanabe, executive 
Vice-President of the Nippon 
Steel Corporation, was the key 
speaker at the Symposium. Mr 
Tanabe (centre) is shown here 
with Sir Charles Court, Premier 
of Western Australia, and Mr 
Jack Wing (left), one of the 
Symposium organisers. 
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affect Australia’s strategic situation. It is im- 
portant to obtain such an assessment if we 
are to ensure that our Defence forces are 
adequate to cope with the problems ahead. 

The assessment will provide the basis for 
the Government's decisions on the type and 
capacity of Australia’s Defence force. It is 
imperative that Australia assess the conse- 
quences of the changes in the world situa- 
tion for itself and its Western and regional 
partners. 

In view of recent events and in anticipa- 
tion of the outcome of the strategic review, 
the Government has already taken decisions 
involving a greater rate of Defence expen- 
diture than in the last Budget. 

In the past three years greater emphasis 
has been given to the purchases of new 
Defence equipment. Over this period orders 
have been placed for a number of major 
items of Defence equipment, including three 
guided missile frigates (FFGs) which are to 
enter service progressively from 1981; con- 
struction in Australia of the 6 000 tonne am- 
phibious heavy-lift ship, H.M.A.S. Tobruk; 
construction in Australia of 14 patrol boats; 
twelve C130H Hercules medium transport 
aircraft, which have already entered service; 
modification of four F111C aircraft to pro- 
vide a reconnaissance capability; two P3C 
long range maritime patrol aircraft; 1 200 ad- 
ditional light general service trucks to im- 
prove mobility. 

Estimated Defence expenditure on capital 
equipment for the Armed Services this 
financial year is 12.9 per cent of total 
defence outlays, compared with expenditure 
of 4.8 per cent in 1975. Current planning is 
for increased expenditure on capital equip- 
ment items to enhance the capability and ef- 
fectiveness of the Defence forces. While this 
has placed some pressure on some areas of 
the Defence infrastructure, the proposed ac- 
quisitions will enhance the operational effec- 
tiveness of the Defence forces. 

In the kind of world we are living in, it is all 
the more important for nations of good will, 
which have learnt the art of compromise 
through their own democratic processes, 
which are committed to consensus and 
reconciliation rather than confrontation, to 
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carry those principles into international 
affairs. 

We share this commitment to moderation 
with India, which speaks for moderation as a 
founder and leader of the non-aligned move- 
ment. By speaking for moderation from our 
aligned and non-aligned positions the cause 
of peace and co-operation will be 
strengthened. 

Prime Minister Desai and | agreed during 
my visit to India that further developing the 
relations between our two countries and 
working together more closely will help in 
creating an atmosphere conducive to co- 
operation rather than confrontation among 
nations. If we are to have a passion in inter- 
national affairs, let that passion be for 
moderation. 

| have only sketched in outline the disturb- 
ing changes which have taken place and the 
danger they hold. Early in the session, the 
Foreign Minister will be making a major 
statement which will deal at some length 
with the international situation and the 
Government's actions. The statement will 
provide the House with a full opportunity for 
debate. 

Against the sombre background in inter- 
national affairs, | now want to turn to the 
situation here in Australia. The Government 
has over the past three years pursued 
relentlessly a policy aimed at restoring 
Australia to a position of economic strength. 
Such strength is important if we are to play 
an effective role in our region and in world 
councils; if we are to meet Australia’s aspira- 
tions; if we are to have the resources to pro- 
vide effective aid to those in need, and 
enhance the well-being of all Australians. A 
strong and prosperous Australian economy 
is vital if we are to achieve the goals we all 
share. 

There is a growing and justifiable mood of 
optimism about Australia’s economic pros- 
pects. After three years of firm and steady 
economic management inflation has been 
reduced, employment is showing the first 
signs of recovery, the money supply has 
been brought under control, Com- 
monwealth Government spending has been 
curbed, interest rates have been lowered, 
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business and consumer confidence is 
stronger. 

I believe that 1979 is the year in which the 
fruits of our policies will become clearly ap- 
parent, a year in which the economy will 
take a further step on the road of recovery. 
However, despite our success in reducing in- 
flation, it must come down further. And, 
although there are now signs that employ- 
ment trends are changing for the better, the 
evel of unemployment remains a matter of 
the gravest concern to this Government, in 
particular the level of unemployment among 
Our young people. 

But there is no easy way out, no simple 
solution to the problems of unemployment. 
By strengthening the foundations of our 
economy, this Government is taking the 
most realistic, effective and concerned ap- 
oroach towards providing more jobs for 
Australians. 

There are increasing grounds for op- 
timism. The signs of economic progress can 
be seen in many areas. Official forecasts in- 
dicate that the growth in Gross Domestic 
Product in 1978-79 will be greater than for 
some years. Production strengthened in the 
December quarter, and business surveys 
predict that this will continue in 1979. Con- 
sumer demand is encouraging, with the high 
level of retail sales in December reflecting a 
mood of growing confidence. 

Private investment is growing strongly. In- 
vestment in plant and machinery is much 
above last year’s. Private non-dwelling in- 
vestment grew by almost six per cent in real 
terms in the year ending with the September 
quarter 1978, the latest period for which final 
figures are available. 

The outlook for housing is showing signs 
of improvement. Private dwelling approvals 
were up by almost 13 per cent in the 
December quarter, and for several months 
the rate of lending for housing has been 
high. 

1978-79 will be a year of much improved 
prosperity for the rural sector. The gross 
value of wheat production for the current 
wheat crop is $1 900 million, compared with 
$925 million for the 1977-78 crop. With the 
wheat crop almost completely harvested, 
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Australian Wheat Board receivals should ex- 
ceed 17 million tonnes. This is over 20 per 
cent more than the previous record set in 
1968-69, and double last year’s figure. 

For beef, world prices have increased 
strongly over the past year and are expected 
to remain at high levels. Beef exports to our 
major markets are expected to rise in 1979. 

This is a welcome relief for the industry, 
which had been through some disastrous 
years because of drought and low prices and 
despite the recent upturn beef auction prices 
have not increased as much as the CPI. For 
the wool industry, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics forecasts a nine per cent rise in 
sale proceeds for 1978-79. 

The Bureau also expects that the returns 
from grain crops will increase greatly, the 
value of sheep and lamb slaughterings will 
rise by 18 per cent. Overall, farm incomes 
are expected to increase by at least 80 per 
cent on their 1977-78 levels, but this is ad- 
mittedly from a low base. 

These higher incomes will allow many 
farmers to repay debts, update their capital 
equipment and make farm improvements 
which have been impossible in the lean 
years. All Australians will benefit from the 
rural sector's increased demand for goods 
and services. 

During the last election campaign | said 
that Australia was ready to go with $6 000 
million worth of investment. Since then, as 
the latest Bureau of Statistics surveys in- 
dicate, an estimated $3.4 billion was spent 
on investment in mining and manufacturing 
in 1978, 33 per cent up on the previous year. 
In addition to that, the latest survey of in- 
dustry and commerce shows that right now 
$7.5 billion investment projects around 
Australia are either ready to go or in their 
final feasibility stages. 

To aid investment, we have approved $1.8 
billion of infrastructure financing for projects 
selected by the States. The projects which 
the infrastructure is intended to support will 
involve many times this amount. For exam- 
ple, the projects associated with the $75 
million infrastructure financing of the Hay 
Point coal loader will total $620 million, and 
infrastructure financing of $41 million will 
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assist the $700 million Worsley Alumina Pro- 
ject. Arrangement of finance for a number of 
these proposals is already at an advanced 
stage. 

We would expect New South Wales to be 
in a position to make an announcement 
about the Eraring Electricity Project financ- 
ing quite soon. 

Arrangements for finance from overseas 
sources for the next stage of the massive 
Loy Yang Electricity Project in Victoria, a 
project in which substantial progress has 
already been made, is also at an advanced 
stage. Considerable progress has been made 
in securing overseas financing for a number 
of other projects which were approved. 

The States’ willingness to support these 
projects demonstrates the confidence that 
State Governments, regardless of their 
political complexion, have in Australia’s 
economic future under this Government's 
policies. 

There is a resurgence of investment in 
large scale resource development projects. 
New capital investment in mining was 75 per 
cent higher in the year to September, and 
the latest AMIC survey showed that larger 
mining companies expect to increase their 
investment by a further 32 per cent in 1979. 
Compare this with the stifling of develop- 
ment between 1972 and 1975. 

By contrast, as at December 1978 the 
estimated capital cost of mineral projects 
firmly committed or in the final feasibility 
stage was $4 000 million. This figure does 
not include the Northwest Shelf which is 
now being proved up in a $50 million 
feasibility study. It does include the follow- 
ing recently announced projects: the 
Gladstone Aluminium Smelter — $500 
million; the Alcoa Alumina Project — $200 
million; the Ranger Uranium Project — $300 
million. | should also add that quite apart 
from this total of $4 000 million, the Premier 
of N.S.W. has said that Alumax will go 
ahead with a $500 million aluminium smelter 
at Newcastle. 

The ever-growing list of exciting new pro- 
jects shows how investors respond to stable, 
responsible economic management, and a 
government which faces up to economic 
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realities. The oil industry’s response to our 
policies is a prime example of the success of 
our approach. Our measures encourage the 
search for oil and, equally importantly, en- 
courage the efficient development and use 
of our existing reserves. 

Impetus has been given to the oil industry 
by our crude oil pricing policies and taxation 
and investment incentives. As a result, 
Australia’s oil reserves have been upgraded 
by some 600 to 700 million barrels, approx- 
imately a further three-year supply at current 
consumption levels. The acceleration of oil 
exploration activity will continue in 1979. 

Industry estimates that between 83 and 
143 exploration wells could be drilled this 
year. Achievement of even the lower end 
would be the best result for seven years. 
Esso and BHP alone are committed to in- 
vesting over $1 billion in exploration and 
development over the next five years. 
Overall, by 1985, it is estimated that about 30 
per cent of Australia’s crude oil production 
will be derived from oil fields which have 
become viable as a consequence of our oil 
and gas policies. 

This revival of exploration activity is of 
vital importance if we are to maintain a 
satisfactory level of self-sufficiency in oil into 
the 1980s and beyond. Political disturbances 
in Iran are not expected to affect significant- 
ly the availability of petroleum products in 
Australia over the first half of 1979. The 
outlook beyond then is uncertain, a fact 
which reminds us of the added security that 
accompanies a high level of self-sufficiency 
and the necessity for this Government's oil 
policies. 

The renewed confidence in Australia as a 
sound place to invest is not only limited to 
investment in our resources. In recent weeks 
major new investments in other areas have 
been announced. ICI has announced that it 
will construct a $500 million petrochemical 
complex in Victoria and a $400 million 
ethylene plant at Botany Bay. GMH is plan- 
ning a new $210 million engine complex bas- 
ed in Victoria, and its proposal is being ex- 
amined at the present time. Australian 
Newsprint Limited have announced that 
they will construct a $160 million newsprint 
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Germany visited Australia from 19-25 February to present the results of a preliminary study of the pro- 
duction of oil from Australian coal. A full Australian-West German feasibility study is scheduled to 
begin in March 1979. Our Photograph shows, from left, Mr Clem Joyce, Assistant General Manager 
Overations at the State Electricity Commission of Victoria; Professor Dr K. H. Imhausen, leader of the 
delegation; Mr James Balfour, the Victorian Minister for Minerals and Energy; and Dr A. Ziegler of the 
West German Ministry of Research and Technology. 


pant at Albury-Wodonga. Manufacturing 
industry is participating in the revival of 
economic activity in Australia. 

Because of the renewed confidence in 
manufacturing industry, we have seen the 
first tentative signs of growth in manufactur- 
img employment in five years. The reduction 
in inflation arising from our economic 
policies has dramatically improved the com- 
pstitiveness of Australian firms. Australia is 
more competitive than at any time in the last 
Seven years. In the December quarter, 
manufactured exports were 29 per cent 
higher than for the previous December 
quarter. 

In Australia, order books are filling up. 
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BHP’s recent profit announcement reflects 
in part a much better performance for their 
steel sales within Australia. Our manufac- 
turers are showing an increasing ability to 
compete against imports. 

Australia’s external position is improving. 
The reduction of inflation arising from our 
firm economic policies has dramatically im- 
proved Australia’s international com- 
petitiveness. Contracts are being written for 
products, and in markets, that would have 
seemed beyond reach only a few years ago. 

Total exports were 17 per cent higher in 
the three months ended January 1979 than 
in the previous three months, while the 
growth in imports was only seven per cent. 
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The improvement in our exports has been 
reflected in a strengthening in the trade 
account. 

Australia still faces difficulties with the EEC 
and there is a continuing need to negotiate 
for better access, but we do have better and 
more secure access to Japan. Our markets 
in Korea are growing. This year we have 
achieved the best access ever to the U.S. for 
our meat exports, and we are approaching 
the end of the bilateral negotiations for long 
term access to the American market. We are 
diversifying our markets. Australians are 
penetrating the new and important markets 
emerging in China, South-East Asia, and the 
Middle East. 

Australian exporters are being encouraged 
by a package of Government measures, but 
ultimately it is the containment of inflation 
that provides the best stimulus for exporters, 
the best incentive to take advantage of the 
market access which has been won. 

The many signs of economic progress will 
encourage all Australians. But | emphasise 
that much remains to be done. We must 
consolidate the gains that have been won. In 
so doing there is no room for taking easy op- 
tions, for relenting in the pursuit of policies 
which, however difficult they may be in the 
short run, are in the end the only policies 
that can keep us on the road to full pros- 
perity and higher employment. 

In particular we must defeat inflation. The 
trend on this front can be clearly seen. In 
1978 inflation was down to 7.8 per cent, 
compared with 9.3 per cent in the previous 
year. By comparison, the CPI reached 17.5 
per cent over the year to March 1975. The 
result for 1978 would have been better but 
for two factors: the Government's necessary 
and far-sighted move to establish world 
parity prices for oil; and the increases in 
food, particularly beef prices, which are 
reviving large sectors of a rural industry that 
has been depressed for many years. Given 
these two factors, the fall in inflation from 
9.3 per cent in 1977, to 7.8 per cent in 1978 is 
a significant success. 

The Government's success in winding 
back inflation has been a precondition for 
the substantial progress in reducing interest 
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rates. Long term bond rates have fallen by 
about 1.4 per cent since interest rate reduc- 
tions began some 18 months ago. In 1978 
housing rates fell by one per cent. This is 
most significant progress, especially since 
while our interest rates fell over 1978 U.S. in- 
terest rates were rising by up to four per 
cent, those in the U.K. by up to five per 
cent. 

This progress reflects the strengthening 
confidence in Australia’s economic policies 
and in the Australian dollar. 

Over the last two or three months we have 
seen some encouraging signs of increasing 
employment. These are tentative early signs 
but they all point in the same direction. 

Civilian employment has risen in each of 
the five months to November 1978, the first 
time this has occurred for five years. In Oc- 
tober and November 1978 employment in 
manufacturing increased — the largest in- 
crease over these two months for five years. 
Overtime has risen each month for the last 
seven months to the highest level since 
1974. 

Similarly, the trend for new vacancies 
notified to the CES shows a more heartening 
picture. These encouraging signs reflect the 
results of our policies and the increasing 
competitiveness of Australian industry. 

It is one of the anomalies in the current 
situation that despite the level of unemploy- 
ment many employers maintain they cannot 
get enough labour. In this situation the 
Government has adopted wide ranging 
policies to help the unemployed and par- 
ticularly the young unemployed, who are 
sometimes unable to take advantage of job 
opportunities when they are available. 

More than 400 000 people have been 
helped by such Government programmes 
over the past three years and we are review- 
ing training, retraining and relocation 
schemes to ensure that they are as efficient 
and effective as possible. 

To build on the emerging signs of im- 
provement on the employment front, we 
must continue to bear down on inflation and 
there must be wage restraint. The Govern- 
ment remains concerned about the 
magnitude of wage increases granted by the 
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Arbitration Commission but we believe the 
nove to six-monthly national wage hearings 
s an important step in the right direction. 

We welcome statements such as that 
made by the President of the ACTU: the 
trade union movement has ‘a responsibility 
n respect of those who are not in the 
workforce’. This recognition holds out real 
Drospects of constructive co-operation be- 
tween Government, trade unions and in- 
dustry which is fundamental to a real and 
sting increase in employment oppor- 
cunities. It is also necessary for manufac- 
curers to be restrained in the prices that they 
establish. As production improves, 
manufacturers will have higher throughput 
and lower unit costs and an opportunity to 
contain price rises. 

It should be noted that the PUT has the 
capacity to enquire into and keep under 
surveillance prices in specific areas and the 
Act still provides that companies can be re- 
quired to notify price rises for 12 months 
following a public inquiry by the PJT. 

| have pointed to a number of areas where 
the economy is moving ahead. While we 
must treat these signs with caution, the op- 
timism in our industries, the resurgence of 
investment and development in mining and 
manufacturing, the revitalised position of 
our rural industries, some rising commodity 
prices, the signs of new trends in employ- 
ment and the balance of trade, give Australia 
firm grounds for confidence. 

After three years of steady policies 
directed at overcoming inflation and 
rebuilding the economy, the signs of pro- 
gress are clear. Australia is on the right 
course, we will stay on that course. 


The Indo-China conflict 


Following is the text of the Australian 
statement to the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council delivered on 24 February by 
Australia’s Permanent Representative 
to the United Nations, Mr H. D. Ander- 
son, during the debate on the Indo- 
China conflict: 
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‘| wish to express my appreciation to you 
Mr President and members of the Security 
Council, for allowing me the opportunity to 
participate in this debate. | should like also to 
express my gratification that the Council has 
the benefit at this critical time of your 
diplomatic experience, skills and wise judge- 
ment in guiding its deliberations, maintain- 
ing thereby the high standard of leadership 
given during January by your distinguished 
predecessor, Ambassador Mills of Jamaica. 

‘Australia, with its neighbours in the 
Asian-Pacific region, is directly affected by 
the matters now before the Council. We 
believe it essential that the international 
community act promptly on these critical 
issues. Accordingly, the Australian Govern- 
ment, in company with the Canadian and 
New Zealand governments, in a letter to 
you, Mr President, of 23 February, express- 
ed the view that the situation in South-East 
Asia and its implications for international 
peace and security should be a matter for 
urgent consideration by the Security Coun- 
cil. 

‘Australia thus strongly supports the in- 
itiative taken by the governments of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Norway 
and Portugal in calling for this meeting. The 
Australian Government firmly believes that 
the Security Council, acting in accordance 
with the basic principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter, has a vital part to play in bring- 
ing an early end to the conflicts. 

‘In my statement on 15 January to the 
Council — at meetings called to consider the 
invasion by Vietnam of Kampuchea — | 
drew attention to my Government's deep 
concern about the grave dangers that this 
action posed for the widening and escalating 
of conflict in the region. | further expressed 
the view that a peaceful solution of that con- 
flict should be based in the first instance on 
the establishment of a ceasefire and the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces. 

‘These objectives were central to the draft 
resolution then under consideration. An 
overwhelming majority of the Council’s 
members, representing wide international 
opinion, gave it their full support. Regret- 
tably, it was vetoed. 
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‘It is with deepening concern that the 
Australian Government has followed the 
swift and increasingly ominous course of 
events since that time; the continuation of 
the bloody conflict in Kampuchea, the 
subsequent deterioration along the Sino- 
Vietnamese border, intermittent clashes 
and, most recently, the entry of substantial 
Chinese forces into Vietnam. 

‘These are grave developments with the 
most serious implications for peace and 
stability in the South-East Asian region. 
They carry with them the risks of widening 
conflict, with incalculable consequences. 

‘The wars which have engulfed the Indo- 
China states over the past thirty years have 
brought untold human suffering and misery. 
When hostilities finally ceased, the world 
looked forward hopefully to a long period of 
peace in which the well-being of the people 
of the region could be advanced and 
assured. We deeply regret this fresh blood- 
shed and suffering. We believe all efforts 
must be made without delay to restore 
peace to the area. 

‘Australia seeks an environment which 
would enable countries of the region both in- 
dividually and collectively to pursue policies 
designed to enhance political stability, 
economic advancement and cohesion. 

‘Mr President, Australian foreign policy is 
based on full support for the principle that, 
whatever their cause, disputes between 
countries ought to be settled by peaceful 
means in accordance with the principles of 
the Charter. In this context we noted and 
warmly endorse the objectives of the joint 
appeal of the ASEAN countries in the state- 
ment by the Chairman of the ASEAN Stand- 
ing Committee on 20 February. 

‘The Australian Government has for some 
time identified the position in the Indo-China 
states as deteriorating and potentially 
dangerous not only for our immediate region 
but for the world at large. We have made 
this concern known at the highest political 
level to a number of nations throughout the 
world. As my Prime Minister said on 22 
February “we seek to contribute to contain- 
ing the actions of the protagonists and to 
relieving tensions in the area”. 
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‘We would urge all members of the 
Security Council to reflect upon the 
seriousness of the issues, the need for the 
utmost restraint in this fragile and dangerous 
situation, and to heed the calls that have 
come from all sides for the adoption of 
measures leading to the restoration of 
stability and peace in the region. 

‘It is the firm view of the Australian 
Government that there should be immediate 
ceasefires in the conflicts. We call on Viet- 
nam to withdraw its forces from Kampuchea 
and on China to withdraw its forces from 
Vietnam. 

‘This would bring about an immediate 
reduction of tension and so provide oppor- 
tunities for concerted efforts to find solu- 
tions leading to lasting settlements. These 
must be based on respect for the in- 
dependence, sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of states and the rights of peoples to 
choose their own governments. 

‘In these endeavours we warmly endorse 
the Secretary-General’s appeal in his state- 
ment of 22 February that the protagonists 
reach a peaceful solution of their differences 
and we welcome his readiness to make his 
good offices available, should the parties in- 
volved wish to make use of them. 

‘Thank you, Mr President.’ 


Australian-American Week 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 26 February: 

Mr Andrew Young, United States 
Ambassador to the United Nations, has 
accepted the Prime Minister’s invitation to 
visit Australia, as a joint guest of the Govern- 
ment and the Australian-American Associa- 
tion, to participate in the Australian- 
American Week activities in May 1979. 

Mr Young is expected to have official 
discussions with the Government during his 
visit. 

Details of his Australian itinerary will 
be announced when arrangements are 
finalised. 
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Visit of Chinese 
Vice-Premier 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 26 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced today that 
Madam Chen Muhua, Vice-Premier of the 
State Council of the People’s Republic of 
China, would visit Australia from 5-12 March 
as part of a visit to New Zealand, Fiji, 
Western Samoa and Papua New Guinea. 


The Chinese Government had advised the 
Australian Embassy in Peking that Vice- 
Premier Geng Biao, who is responsible for 
International Relations at the State Council 
level and is also Secretary-General of the 
Military Affairs Commission of the Chinese 
Communist Party, and who was to have 
visited Australia at this time, would now be 
unable to do so because of recent 


developments. 


Vice-Premier Chen Muhua is a member of 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and an alternate member of its 
Politbureau. 


She is also Minister for 
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Madame Chen Muhua. (Hsinhua News Agency 
photo.) 
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Economic Relations with Foreign Countries. 
Mr Peacock said that the Government looks 
forward to discussions with her on a wide 
range of issues. 


Vice-Premier Chen Muhua will arrive in 
Canberra on 5 March, visit Melbourne on 7-8 
March and Sydney 9-12 March and then go 
on to New Zealand on 12 March. 


The geo-political situation: 
A pattern of instability 


Following is the text of a statement 
delivered by the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, to the 
House of Representatives on 27 
February: 


‘During the period in which | have been 
responsible for Australia’s foreign policy, in- 
ternational affairs have been largely 
dominated by economic issues. International 
recession, inflation, the drift towards protec- 
tionism, concerted pressure for economic 
change by the developing countries and the 
ensuing dialogue between North and South 
— all combined to ensure that this was so. 


Of necessity, therefore, most of my 
previous statements to this House on foreign 
policy have focused to a considerable extent 
on international economic matters and their 
implications. 

In dealing with these matters, however, | 
have consistently and emphatically sounded 
one warning — that it is utterly and 
dangerously wrong to assume that the pro- 
minence these economic questions have ac- 
quired means that the traditional issues of 
power politics are no longer of fundamental 
importance. These issues are in no sense 
displaced or rendered obsolete by the 
growth of economic interdependence or by 
anything else. So long as the world is 
organised in a system of sovereign states, 
power will continue to be the main arbiter in 
international affairs. 


Any doubt about the validity and impor- 
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tance of that warning should have been 
dispelled by recent events. Taken together 
these events represent a deterioration in the 
international strategic and political environ- 
ment which has serious implications for our 
interests, as well as for those of our regional 
and Western partners. They are of grave 
concern to the Government. 


In this statement | will concentrate on the 
current geo-political situation and the 
Government's response to it. 

In general outline, the features of the 
situation are familiar to Honourable 
Members. After three and a half years of 
comparative quiet, South-East Asia is again 
the scene of armed conflict — first with the 
Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea, then 
with conflict between China and Vietnam. 
The conflicts reflect and were created by the 
hostility and rivalry existing among four 
states: the Soviet Union, China, Vietnam 
and Kampuchea. No one else contributed to 
them. No one else wanted them. 


In the Middle East and West Asia, a region 
of enormous strategic importance, instability 
has increased alarmingly. Military and 
political confrontation threaten the whole 
region. The most dramatic event has been 
the collapse from essentially internal causes 
of the Shah's regime in Iran. But this event 
— though of critical importance in its own 
right — cannot be seen in isolation. It 
follows closely on Marxist coups in 
Afghanistan and South Yemen, coups 
which have resulted in a very significant in- 
crease in Soviet influence in both countries. 
It has also happened at a time when Iran's 
neighbour, Turkey, is experiencing very 
serious economic and political difficulties. 
This pattern of events is unfolding when 
negotiations between Egypt and Israel are at 
a critical and finely balanced stage and when 
the area can least afford further uncertainty 
and confusion. 

In the Horn of Africa, military and political 
confrontation is not a threat but an 
established fact. It looks like remaining so 
for the foreseeable future. The same is true 
of southern Africa where the situation in 
Zimbabwe is becoming critical and pro- 
spects for a peaceful settlement of the civil 
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war on the basis of majority rule are 
receding. Both in the Horn and in southern 
Africa, indigenous conflicts and instabilities 
which were already serious enough have 
been rendered progressively more so during 
the last four or five years by the pouring in of 
vast quantities of sophisticated arms — and 
the advisers deemed necessary to deploy 
them. | emphasise this deliberate and 
substantial militarisation of African conflict 
by outside states — particularly the Soviet 
Union and their Cuban surrogates — 
because | do not think that the qualitative 
change it has wrought in African affairs has 
registered clearly enough. 

Looking at this tense and volatile situation 
in the broad, | believe that several aspects 
require emphasis. 

First, the regions involved are not on the 
periphery of international politics, not of 
marginal significance. On the contrary, they 
are geo-politically critical. They possess vital 
resources and some of the world’s strategic 
‘‘choke-points’’ are located in them. Collec- 
tively, their destiny is not merely of local or 
regional consequence but of vital global con- 
cern. Together they form a significant seg- 
ment of the southern rimland of Asia and ad- 
joining parts of Africa and as such constitute 
the interface between land and sea power. 
What happens in these regions is of great 
significance to the balance between those 
two forms of power. 


Second, it is a dangerous fallacy to 
assume that local conflicts in such critical 
areas can be contained and managed in- 
definitely. Instability is infectious. Unless 
resolved, local crises have a habit of getting 
bigger. An alternative to timely resolution of 
these crises is likely to be wider, more 
dramatic and inherently more dangerous 
confrontations at a later stage. 

Third, the current instability coincides 
with what are widely assumed to be the final 
stages of the negotiations for SALT Il. The 
Australian Government strongly supports 
the completion of SALT II as a crucial con- 
tribution to arms control over the next 
decade. It is precisely because we do so that 
it is necessary to point out that both in 
strategic and political terms what is currently 
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yappening in Africa, the Middle East and 
“sia endangers a new SALT agreement. 
Such agreements cannnot rest on air. They 
cannot be divorced from the general 
strategic and political environment and to 
the extent that that environment 
deteriorates, their credibility as instruments 
of crisis management is diminished. They 
are a product of — nota substitute for — a 
sasic minimum of trust. And if that trust is 
absent it is difficult to see how they can be 
zoncluded, let alone be made effective. 

My fourth general observation is that all 
the conflicts and instability to which | have 
referred are taking place in Third World 
countries. Those who believe that the 
Government’s emphasis on Third World 
matters is misplaced should ponder this. 
Over the last three decades, the strategic, 
ideological and economic interests of the 
great powers have consistently interacted 
with the affairs of the Third World. To that 
extent there is nothing new in the present 
situation. 

But there is one difference. Over the last 
few years, and for a variety of reasons, one 
af the superpowers — the United States — 
has adopted a lower posture and a 
Strategically less active policy towards the 
Third World. Many, inside the United Sates 
and outside it, have welcomed this. | will 
simply observe, as a matter of fact, that this 
restraint has not resulted in a greater insula- 
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H.E. Mr Jose Ingles, the Philip- 
pines Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, visited 
Australia in February for the 
first Philippines-Australia Of- 
ficials’ Talks. He is shown here 
in discussion with the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock. 


tion of the Third World from international 
power politics. On the contrary, it has coin- 
cided with the rapid rise of the situation we 
now face. 

One last general observation, also 
concerning the Third World aspect. When 
we think of the Third World, we are condi- 
tioned to think in terms of poverty and the 
problems of poverty. But in this case one of 
the regions — the Middle East — is not only 
the richest in the Third World but contains 
some of the countries with the highest per 
capita incomes anywhere in the world. And 
one of the key countries, Iran, had ex- 
perienced significant economic growth and 
modernisation before its current troubles. 

It is well to remember therefore — and it /s 
a question of remembering, for the truth is 
amply illustrated in the West's own earlier 
experience — that exceedingly rapid 
economic growth can cause profound 
social, cultural and political dislocation. This 
is particularly the case when it impacts on a 
traditional society unused to coping with 
change. 

This is a point of the utmost importance, 
for there are many Third World countries 
which are currently experiencing rapid 
growth and some of them are in our region. 
We should not make the easy assumption 
that as growth occurs these political prob- 
lems will diminish and disappear. We should 
rather be appreciative of the serious prob- 
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lems of social and political adjustment which 
will confront them as a result of their 
economic progress. If we wish to avoid fur- 
ther instability and conflict we should be 
concerned to be sensitive not only to the 
needs of the poor of the Third World but to 
those who are achieving a measure of 
economic success. | repeat: those who 
believe that international political and 
strategic questions and the economic ques- 
tions relating to the Third World are separate 
matters are profoundly mistaken. They are 
doomed to be surprised by the world. 

In our region the conflict in Indo-China is 
the greatest cause of concern and | now turn 
to look in more detail at this and the Govern- 
ment’s reaction to it. 

The basic situation which now exists in 
Indo-China is a matter of great concern and 
disappointment to the Government. But it is 
not a source of great surprise. In the foreign 
policy statement which | issued for the 
Liberal and National Country Parties three 
and a half years ago, in October 1975, we 
recognised that — and | quote: 

“Regionally, in the aftermath of the Viet- 
nam war, South-East Asia seems set to 
become a major theatre for the working out 
of a Sino-Soviet rivalry.” 

That document went on to recognise the 
weight of Vietnam in that context and con- 
cluded — and again | quote: 

“The unstable relationship between these 
three powers is certain to have an important 
effect on regional affairs in the near future.” 

| refer to that document to establish that 
the Government's early recognition of the 
present crisis was firmly based on a long- 
standing analysis of the strategic situation. 

When we came to office, however, we did 
not base our foreign policy on the assump- 
tion that conflict among the three com- 
munist states was inevitable. The main 
thrust of our policy was to work to integrate 
Vietnam into the peaceful and generally pro- 
sperous life of the region. For a while, there 
were promising signs that this would hap- 
pen. 

No one sought to isolate Vietnam or to 
make it difficult for her to enter fully into the 
life of the region. The ASEAN countries, 
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even in the face of the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment’s sponsoring of the flood of refugees 
with which they had to cope, were positive 
and forthcoming in their dealings with Viet- 
nam. Australia, Japan and other Western 
countries gave aid to Hanoi and sought to 
encourage her more active participation in 
the international community. In the case of 
the United States there were special prob- 
lems in the aftermath of the war; but it 
seemed that these were gradually being 
resolved. Vietnam joined and_ received 
assistance from international bodies. 

The situation began to deteriorate last 
year with increasing hostilities between 
Kampuchea and Vietnam, a worsening rela- 
tionship between China and Vietnam and 
the signing of a Treaty of Friendship and Co- 
operation — which included a military 
assistance clause — between the Soviet 
Union and Vietnam. That deterioration 
became precipitate with the Vietnamese in- 
vasion of Kampuchea. 

It has been suggested in some quarters 
that the nature of the Pol Pot regime of 
Kampuchea provided some justification for 
Vietnam’s invasion. But Vietnam did not 
take over Kampuchea in order to restore civil 
liberties, and the fact that the Pol Pot regime 
was an evil and vicious despotism in no way 
affects our opposition to the methods of its 
removal by Vietnam. 

The Vietnamese attack on Kampuchea 
was an attack by a client of the Soviet Union 
on a client of China. Whatever its motivation 
the attack bore directly on the rivalry and 
competition between the Soviet Union and 
China for long term influence in the region 
— and, more generally, on the whole Sino- 
Soviet dispute. 

It was therefore doubly objectionable from 
our point of view: first, because it sought to 
settle a dispute within the region by military 
means of the most extreme kind, a general 
invasion across a border; second, because it 
created the conditions for an escalation of 
great power rivalry in the region. It was a 
mark of the gravity with which the Govern- 
ment viewed this action that Australian aid 
to Vietnam was suspended. 

China’s subsequent incursion into Viet- 
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nam can only be understood as a reaction to 
Vietnam's treaty with the Soviet Union, its 
invasion of Kampuchea and the installation 
“here of a pro-Vietnamese Government. 
China's motives in striking across the border 
do not relate only to a border dispute but are 
aimed at Vietnam’s political influence in 
<ampuchea, which is beyond China's im- 
mediate reach. In turn, its concern about 
events in Kampuchea relate not only to the 
extension of Vietnamese influence but to the 
“ote of the Soviet Union as Vietnam’s prin- 
cipal backer. 

The issue between China and Vietnam 
therefore is not likely to be resolved with any 
element of permanence by a settlement on 
she Vietnam-China border which leaves the 
situation in Kampuchea unchanged. 

In responding to this unfolding crisis, the 
Severnment quickly and accurately assess- 
ec the course the crisis was likely to follow. 
Ve took prompt action to draw international 
attention to the gravity of the situation and 
=o mobilise international opinion to press for 
moderation and restraint. Indeed we were 
among the first to do so. We ourselves have 
counselled prudence and moderation on all 
zhe parties to the conflict. We have called on 
vietnam to withdraw its forces from Kam- 
duchea, on China to withdraw its forces 
“rem Vietnam and on the Soviet Union to ex- 
ercise restraint to prevent the last turn of the 
screw, which could be disastrous not merely 
“or the region but for the peace of the world. 
t is to the latter’s credit that in the current 
ohase of the crisis it has so far shown such 
-estraint. 

Throughout, we have been open with the 
deople of Australia — giving prior warning, 
2xplaining our understanding of the situa- 
zion, what we are doing and why we were 
doing it. 

We are under no illusions that we can play 
zhe pivotal role in resolving this crisis. That is 
no reason for not taking action and doing so 
as effectively and as energetically as we can. 

} do not intend wasting much time on the 
Jpposition’s performance during this crisis. 
=rom the national point of view it is not a 
natter for rejoicing that it has been so 
feeble. Emotional charges of Cold War men- 
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tality do no good in the face of a serious 
regional crisis. It is those who respond to 
any warning of danger by making such 
charges who are the real emotional and in- 
tellectual prisoners of the Cold War. 

The parrot-cry of ‘‘even-handedness”’ is 
no substitute for thinking through a policy. 
The Opposition has accused the Govern- 
ment of a pro-China bias. The only bias this 
Government has in regional affairs is 
towards peace and stability. To the extent 
that China if left alone and unprovoked, 
would prefer peace and stability at this stage 
of its development in order to concentrate 
on internal modernisation, and only to that 
extent, there is a convergence between its 
present interest and ours. Is it being sug- 
gested that we should therefore change our 
interests in order to escape the charge of 
bias and ensure even-handedness? The idea 
is absurd. 

Apart from this, all the Opposition has 
said is, “take the matter to the Security 
Council”. “Fair enough!” This is precisely 
what the Government has done. 

Last month the Government's views 
about the dangers of Vietnam's action in 
Kampuchea were put before the Council. 
Our representative called for a peaceful solu- 
tion based on a cease-fire and withdrawal of 
Vietnam’s forces. 

Last week, the Government with other 
governments including the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand 
and Japan called for an urgent meeting of 
the Security Council. 

Last Saturday, our representative again 
expressed the Government's views very 
clearly. He emphasised that there should be 
immediate cease-fires in the conflicts, that 
Vietnam must withdraw its forces from 
Kampuchea and China must withdraw its 
forces from Vietnam; and that there should 
be concerted efforts leading to lasting set- 
tlements, possibly using the good offices of 
the Secretary General. 

The Council already has two resolutions 
before it: a Soviet draft calling for a Chinese 
withdrawal; a Chinese draft calling for a 
Vietnamese withdrawal. Obviously, a broad- 
ly based resolution has not yet been found, 
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but we hope that there will be a positive and 
constructive outcome. 

| can assure the House that the Govern- 
ment will not sit back; we will continue, in 
company with our regional and other 
friends, to search for and to consider all 
possible means which may help restore 
peace and stability in the South-East Asian 
region. 

| turn now to a second issue of pressing 
concern to the Government, the political 
upheaval in Iran and its ramifications. Iran is 
a major country in one of the world’s most 
sensitive and important regions. It is a 
neighbour of the Soviet Union, a major oil 
producer and a principal member of OPEC. 
Its location on the Gulf gives it strategic im- 
portance. Until very recently — although its 
regime was repressive — Iran was an impor- 
tant force for order and stability in an ex- 
tremely volatile area. Any change in the 
political configuration of the Gulf region 
which were to jeopardise access to energy 
resources would represent a major threat to 
the economic well-being of the West. 

The cessation of oil exports from Iran, 
previously the world’s second largest oil ex- 
porter after Saudi Arabia, has brought into 
focus again — as if the 1973 oil “crisis” was 
not sufficient — the world’s heavy 


dependence on imported oil, most of which 
orginates from the Middle East region. It has 
also reminded the world that oil is not simply 





an economic and resource problem but also 
a political one — and that the politics of the 
region are very unstable. 

The glut on the world oil market has 
evaporated virtually overnight. The world’s 
vulnerability to further supply dislocation has 
increased. The situation, if it persists, could 
have adverse repercussions on oil prices, in- 
flation, trade, economic growth and for in- 
ternational relations generally. 

Given our partial self-sufficiency in oil, 
Australia has not yet been severely affected 
by the Iranian situation. However, we have 
to be concerned at the possible future im- 
pact on our major trading partners who are 
more directly affected. Assured delivery of 
oil is just as vital as an assured source of pro- 
duction and supply. The entire area of the 
Indian Ocean is influenced by the quest for 
oil and access to major oil fields. Geography 
has made it possible for a few countries, 
especially in the Gulf region, to control vital 
choke points to and from the Indian Ocean. 
Political instability in the Gulf region, 
highlighted by the dramatic events in Iran, 
has therefore considerable strategic 
significance. 

The West has very sound reasons for be- 
ing concerned over developments in Iran. 
With its commanding position at the en- 
trance to the Persian Gulf through which the 
bulk of oil is shipped, Iran has acted as a 


deterrent to anti-Western forces both within 


The Burmese Minister for Con- 
struction, Mr Hla Tun (centre) 
visited Australia during 
February. He is shown here 
with the Burmese Ambassador 
to Australia, H.E. Mr U Pe 
Aung (left), and the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock. 
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and beyond the area. 

What has happened in Iran has to be con- 
sidered at several levels. The situation inside 
the country itself has still to be resolved and 
it is still far from certain what the outcome 
will be. 

in terms of the local balance of power 
within the Gulf region itself, one of the prin- 
cipal restraints on the ambitions of several 
countries concerned to challenge the status 
aud has been removed, at least for the time 
being, and the balance has been seriously 
disturbed. In terms of the so-called “nor- 
thern tier” countries — that border on the 
Saviet Union — the upheaval in lran, follow- 
ing closely on the pro-Soviet coup in 
Afghanistan and accompanied by very shaky 
conditions in Turkey, creates an entirely new 
situation. 

in ideological and political terms, it re- 
mains to be seen what “demonstration ef- 
fect” the Iranian revolution will have on 
neighbouring countries whose internal 
Stability can never be taken for granted. 
Again, this has to be considered in conjunc- 
tian with other recent political successes by 
radical elements within the region. But in the 
case of Iran there is the added question of 
what effect the resurgence of a populous 
Islamic fundamentalism will have on the 
region — and, for that matter, beyond it in 
otner Islamic countries. The indications are 
that the resurgence of Islam could have 
significant and far reaching changes on the 
werld. It is a revived force of great 
dynamism which is being generated in the 
cantext of social and cultural changes. It is 
our earnest hope that this force will be 
harnessed effectively to the benefit of both 
Muslim countries and of the remainder of 
the world. 


_ast, it would be idle to deny that events 
in Iran are also important in geo-political 
terms. With Saudi Arabia, Iran was the 
West's principal friend in the region. The 
comparative ease with which the Shah was 
removed and the fact that major Western 
powers could not affect the course of events 
must have some influence on perceptions 
bcth inside the region and beyond it. It will 
be vitally important that wrong conclusions 
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are not drawn and that the temptation to ex- 
ploit the situation in opportunistic fashion is 
resisted. This region is vital to Western in- 
terests and it should be apparent that there 
are very distinct limits to what the West can 
tolerate in terms of external attempts to 
undermine its position. 

Western countries will have to come to 
terms with the new realities but it is also true 
that others will have to come to terms with 
the continuing reality of the Western in- 
terests which are at stake there. Australia, 
along with other Western governments has 
indicated its willingness to work for good 
relations with the new government in 
Tehran. 

| have talked at length about two critical 
situations and touched on others which 
deserve equally full treatment. But | will 
leave them for another occasion. 

| have said enough to indicate the general 
air of uncertainty and tension which hangs 
over the international scene. At the end of 
this decade of detente there are many signs 
that a familiar international landscape is 
changing and that new patterns are emerg- 
ing. This is true not only within particular 
regions but at the global, great power level. 
Some of the changes which have taken 
place at that level — the establishment of full 
diplomatic relations between the United 
States and China, the expansion of Japan’s 
relations with China — are in themselves 
desirable; but what significance they will 
ultimately have will depend on how they fit 
into a picture which is not yet complete. 

As we approach the nineteen-eighties 
some perceptive commentators are pointing 
to a dangerous asymmetry: while the Soviet 
Union is increasing its already enormous 
military power faster than any other country, 
and while it is increasingly active in relation 
to the trouble spots of the world, politically it 
is the odd-man-out among the great powers. 
A country which at the same time feels 
militarily confident and politically vulnerable 
may easily miscalculate — especially if its 
military effort imposes increasingly heavy 
economic burdens and especially if its 
decision-making processes are complicated 
by the likelihood of an impending change of 
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leadership. 

The regional crises | have been discussing 
must be measured against this background 
as well as in their own terms. 

The Government is committed to work for 
peace and the reduction of tension. That 
commitment is global. The Government will 
do what it can to support all efforts to pro- 
mote peace and stability. To this end, should 
the proposed U.N. peacekeeping force in 
Namibia be established, the Government has 
decided to offer an Australian contribution 
to that force. But the commitment is most 
fully demonstrated, and necessary, in our 
own region. We are committed not only for 
moral and ideological reasons, but because 
it is in Austalia’s vital interest that we should 
live in peaceful and stable surroundings. Our 
security and economic prosperity depend on 
it. We have an interest in making it clear that 
we oppose the settling of disputes by 
military means. It is for these reasons that 
we made a real effort to prevent the situation 
in Indo-China from developing. As it has 
developed, we have sought to restrain the 
main protagonists. 

The role a country like Australia can play 
has some limitations. But that must not be 
an excuse for inertia and resignation. There 
are several things that we can do as well as 
anyone else and they are not of negligible 
importance. We can endeavour to dispel in- 
ertia and complacency and to make a serious 
effort to understand, assess and explain 
what is happening. We can stimulate inter- 
national interest with the aim of containing 
the current crises. We can work at creating 
and maintaining momentum for peace. So 
far as our region is concerned, we are as well 
placed as any to do these things. If we do 
not, we can hardly complain if other, more 
distant countries, fail to do so.’ 


Australian 
representation 
overseas 
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a. EGYPT 
Mr P. N. Hutton presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador 
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His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales came upon these three young visitors at the Australian War 
Memorial during his official visit to Australia in March. Prince Charles and the children were examining 
é display of decorations won by Australian servicemen in Britain during the Second World War. The 
visit to the War Memorial came near the end of a tour which took Prince Charles to Western Australia 
for the State’s 150th anniversary celebrations and then to Canberra. Prince Charles later spent a brief 
Ervate holiday at Lizard Island off the coast of north Queensland before leaving for Canada. 
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The Egyptian-lIsraeli peace treaty 


The peace treaty between Egypt and Israel was signed in Washington on 26 March 
1979 by President Sadat of Egypt and Prime Minister Begin of Israel and witnessed 


by President Carter’. 


The signing of the treaty came after many 
months of negotiations. The first real sign of 
movement towards a peace treaty was the 
initiative of President Sadat in making his 
visit to Jerusalem in November 1977. 

The momentum generated by the visit 
flagged during the middle months of 1978 
but was revived at the Camp David meeting 
(Presidents Carter and Sadat and Prime 
Minister Begin) between 5 and 17 
September 1978, after which Egypt and 
Israel signed two agreements which set out 
the frameworks for a Middle East peace set- 
tlement and for a peace treaty between 
Egypt and Israel. 

The first agreement related to the West 
Bank and Gaza and looked to ‘full 





Editor's note: The treaty came into effect, with 
ratification, on 25 April. 
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autonomy’ for the inhabitants of those two 
areas after the establishment of an elected 
self-governing authority (administrative 
council). Under the terms of the treaty, 
Israel and Egypt have set a goal of com- 
pleting negotiations on such an authority 
within one year from, at the latest, 25 May 
1979. Residents of the West Bank-Gaza, and 
other Palestinians as mutually agreed, would 
take part in the negotiations leading to the 
establishment of the administrative authority 
which itself would then participate, three 
years later, in negotiations with Egypt, Israel 
and (if it agreed) Jordan. These negotiations 
would decide the final status of the West 
Bank-Gaza at the completion of a five-year 
transitional period beginning with the 
establishment of the authority. The Camp 
David agreement did not spell out the nature 
of the ‘full autonomy’ (Israel will keep troops 
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in areas to be specified), where Israel's 
borders should lie, or the status of 
Jerusalem. Nor was the question of the 
future of Jewish settlements in the West 
Bank-Gaza resolved. 

The second agreement committed the 
two governments to sign a full peace agree- 
ment by 17 December 1978 providing for a 
ohased Israeli withdrawal of troops from the 
Sinai and the restoration of full Egyptian 
sovereignty. Egypt would agree to troop 
imitations and there would be United Na- 
tions supervision of withdrawals. 

The 17 December deadline passed without 
Israel and Egypt being able to agree on a 
treaty. Among other things, Egypt wanted a 
timetable for Palestinian autonomy and an 
understanding on ‘/inkage’ to an overall Mid- 
dle East settlement framework: also, it did 
not want the Egypt-lsraeli treaty to be seen 
to take priority over other Egyptian security 
agreements. Despite a series of meetings at 
various levels, no compromise appeared 
possible until President Carter visited Egypt 
and Israel in March 1979. 

The treaty (a more comprehensive sum- 
mary follows this article) provides for Israeli 
withdrawal from occupied Egyptian territory 
n two stages: a first stage — withdrawal 
“rom west of an interim line running roughly 
trom El Arish down to the southern tip of the 
Sinai — to be completed within nine months 
of ratification. The remaining withdrawal is 
to be completed within three years. The in- 
terim withdrawal is to take place in five 
chases, beginning with withdrawal from the 
El Arish area (on the Mediterranean coast 
south-west of Gaza) on about 25 May. 

In Annexes, the treaty provides that 
diplomatic relations (exchanges of Am- 
bassadors) will be opened after the comple- 
tida of the interim withdrawal. To guarantee 
security for both sides during and after the 
full withdrawal period, there is provision for 
limited forces zones and the presence of 
U.N. forces and observers. 

The question of the timing of the West 
Bamk-Gaza ‘full autonomy’ was covered in a 
jo nt-letter which accompanied the treaty. 
The letter states that within one month of 
ratification the two parties will begin 
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negotiations on the West Bank and Gaza as 
provided for in the framework agreed at 
Camp David. The letter states that Jordan 
will be invited to join the negotiations and 
that the Egyptian and Jordanian delegations 
may include West Bank and Gaza Palesti- 
nians or other Palestinians by mutual agree- 
ment. If Jordan does not join these negotia- 
tions, Egypt and Israel will begin the process 
themselves. The letter also sets a goal of 
completing the negotiations within one year 
after which — ‘expeditiously’ — there would 
be elections in the West Bank and Gaza, 
which would lead to the establishment of a 
‘self-governing authority’ and to withdrawal 
of Israeli forces to designated points, as pro- 
vided in the Camp David framework. The 
five year ‘transitional period’ would then 
commence. 

The ‘linkage’ question was settled in 
agreed minutes’ (see below). International 
attention will now be focused on progress in 
the West Bank-Gaza talks. 

Article 6 gives the treaty priority over 
other bilateral obligations, subject to Article 
103 of the U.N. Charter. Article 103 renders 
the Charter paramount and, because Article 
51 of the Charter refers to ‘the inherent 
rights of individual or collective self-defence, 
if an armed attack occurs against a member 
of the United Nations’ Egypt may still assert, 
for example, the right to assist Syria or Jor- 
dan if either were attacked. 

Another matter referred to in the ‘agreed 
minutes’ was Israeli access to Sinai oil. Israel 
agreed to the Egyptian position that the lat- 
ter would sell oil to Israel on normal commer- 
cial bid terms when relations were normalis- 
ed and that it could not give Israel preferen- 
tial terms. 

In addition, the United States and Israel 
signed two agreements. Under one, the 
United States has agreed to negotiate a fur- 
ther agreement guaranteeing oil supplies to 
Israel for 15 years (from 1 September 1975) if 
Israel is unable to buy the oil elsewhere. 
Under the other, the United States agreed 
that in the event of a treaty violation which is 
‘deemed to threaten the security of Israel’, it 
‘will be prepared to consider on an urgent 
basis, such measures as the strengthening 
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The signing of the Egypt-lsrael treaty on 26 March. Official photograph, the White House, 
Washington. 


of the United States’ presence in the area, 
the providing of emergency supplies to Israel 
and the exercise of maritime rights in order 
to put an end to the violation.’ 


Arab reaction to the treaty 
The Arab League Foreign and Economic 
Ministers (except Egypt, Sudan and Oman) 
met in Baghdad from 27-31 March to deter- 
mine what action the Arab States would 
take in response to the signing of the 
Egyptian-lsraeli peace treaty. The Ministers 
decided on the following measures: 
e immediate recall of Arab Ambassadors 
from Cairo; 
e severance of diplomatic relations between 
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the Arab States and Egypt within one 
month; 

suspension of Egypt’s membership of the 
Arab League and relocation of Arab 
League headquarters from Cairo to Tunis; 
proposed suspension of Egypt’s member- 
ship of the Non-Aligned Movement, 
Organisation of Islamic Conferences and 
the Organisation of African Unity; 
denunciation of the policies and role of 
the United States in the Camp David 
agreements and the Egyptian-lsraeli 
treaty; 

cessation of loans, banking facilities, aid 
and other funds from Arab States to the 
Egyptian government; 
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* cessation of oil supplies from Arab 
to Egypt; 
* implementation of a trade boycott against 

Egyptian companies dealing with Israel. 

The objection of the Arab States to the 
Deace treaty was that it was a separate 
treaty negotiated without general Arab en- 
dJorsement. Their objections were the same 
as those expressed after Camp David, i.e., 
the Palestinian problem is the essence of the 
A-ab-lsraeli conflict; the Palestinian people 
must have their legitimate rights including 
their right to determine their own future.and 
tc establish their own independent state;the 
Egyptian-lsraeli treaty harms the rights of 
the Palestinians and cannot lead to a.just 
and lasting peace; and the treaty does*not 
address itself to the questions of Jerusalem 
or the territory occupied by Israel in 1967 on 
tre Golan Heights. 

The Arab reaction makes clear the- Tiew 
trat no comprehensive solution to the Mid- 
dÈ East problem which ignores «the 
legitimate rights of the Palestinians is pos- 
sidle. While there were references to these 
rights at Camp David and in the Treaty 
dəcuments, Arab views of the treaty are 
unlikely to change until concrete proposals 
giving effect to Palestinian rights are agreed 
tc. Much will depend on the outcome of the 
‘eutonomy’ negotiations. 


Australian Government's attitude to the 
treaty 

The Australian Government has welcom- 
ed the peace treaty as an historic event not 
Only in itself but in the stimulus it will provide 
te bring about a just and lasting settlement 
ir the Middle East. The Prime Minister has 
made this clear in statements to Parliament 
and in personal letters to Presidents Carter 
aid Sadat and Prime Minister Begin. The 
Government is however aware that many 
p-oblems remain to be solved in the negotia- 
tions which lie ahead. The Government has 
expressed the hope that the Arab States 
which have opposed the signing of the 
tæaty can be encouraged to accept the 
peace treaty as a first step on what we hope 
will be a path to a just and lasting peace 
which takes into account the interests-and 
rights of all parties concerned. 
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Outline of the Egypt- 
Israel treaty” 


The treaty 

The preamble refers to Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338 and to the Camp 
David framework for peace. It notes that the 
treaty is an important step in the search for a 
comprehensive peace and for a settlement 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict in all its aspects. 
The other Arab parties to the conflict are in- 
vited to.join the peace process. 

By Article 7 the state of war between the 
parties is terminated. 

Article 2 establishes the permanent boun- 
dary between Egypt and Israel as being the 
recognised international boundary between 
Egypt and the former mandated territory of 
Palestine. 

In Article 3 the parties respect each 
other’s tight to live in peace within secure 
and recognised boundaries. The parties also 
agree to take action to prevent hostilities, 
subversion, etc., and agree to establish 
diplomatic, economic and cultural relations. 

Article 4 relates to the establishment of 
agreed security arrangements including 
limited force zones in Egyptian and Israeli 
territory and a U.N. force and observers. A 
Joint Commission is to be established to 
facilitate these arrangements and the ar- 
rangements may be reviewed and amended 
by mutual agreement. 

Article 5 covers right of free passage 
through the Suez Canal on the basis of the 
Constantinople Convention of 1888, and 
states that the parties consider the Strait of 
Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba to be interna- 
tional waterways. 

In Article 6 the parties ‘undertake to fulfil 
in good faith their obligations under this 
treaty without regard to action or inaction of 
any other party and independently of any in- 
strument external to this treaty’. This is the 


2This summary of the treaty and other documents 
integral to it is, of course, no more than a sum- 
mary. Some italics, brackets and comments have 
been included for the sake of clarification or em- 
phasis. 
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linkage question. (See also Agreed Minutes 
below.) 

Also ‘subject to Article 103 of the U.N. 
Charter’ (which states that obligations under 
the Charter take precedence over bilateral 
obligations) ‘in the event of a conflict be- 
tween the obligations of the parties under 
the present treaty and any of their other 
obligations, the obligations under this treaty 
will be binding and implemented’. This is the 
priority of obligations question. (See also 
Agreed Minutes below.) 


Article 7 states that disputes under the 
treaty shall be resolved by negotiation, con- 
ciliation or arbitration. 


Under Article 8, a Claims Commission for 
the mutual settlement of financial claims is 
to be established. 

Article 9 states that the treaty shall come 
into effect upon the exchange of in- 
struments of ratification, that the treaty 
supersedes the Egyptian-lsraeli agreement 
of September 1975 (the Sinai Il Agreement 
after the 1973 war) and that all protocols, an- 
nexes and maps attached to the treaty are to 
be regarded as an integral part of the treaty. 


The treaty, dated 26 March 1979, and 
signed in English, Arabic and Hebrew (each 
text being equally authentic but the English 
text prevailing in case of divergence of inter- 
pretation), bears the signatures of President 
Sadat and Prime Minister Begin and also, as 
a witness, of President Carter. 


Annex 1 (Protocol concerning Israeli 
withdrawal and security arrangements) 

Israel is to complete its withdrawal from 
the Sinai not later than three years from 
ratification. 

The Sinai withdrawal will be in two phases 
— interim withdrawal behind the line from 
east of El Arish to Ras Mohammed within 
nine months from ratification, and full 
withdrawal not later than three years from 
ratification. The Joint Commission is to be 
formed immediately on ratification. 


Four zones are to be established ‘to pro- 
vide maximum security for both parties after 
the final withdrawal’: 
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e ZONE A — roughly an expansion of the 
present buffer zone at the western end of 
Sinai; 

e ZONE B — roughly the middle area of 
Sinai; 

e ZONE C — an eastern slice of Sinai 
stretching up from near Sharm ash 
Sheikh; 

e ZONE D — a small strip on the Israeli side 
of the border. 


The annex sets out the size and type of 
armed forces to be permitted within the 
zones. 

Israeli forces will operate in ZONE D while 
Egyptian forces will operate in ZONES A and 
B. Reconnaissance flights will take place 
over ZONE A (by Egypt) and D (by Israel). 


Naval reconnaissance may take place 
along the Mediterranean coasts of ZONES A 
(by Egypt) and D (by Israel). Egypt's civilian 
police will operate in ZONE C. 

Article 6 covers United Nations opera- 
tions: ‘the parties will request the U.N. to 
provide forces and observers to supervise 
the implementation of this Annex’ by means 
of check points, reconnaissance patrols, 
observer posts (along the boundary and 
within ZONE C). The U.N. force will have 
functions in ZONES A, B and C and U.N. 
observers will have functions in ZONE D. 
The U.N. force will be drawn from nations 
other than those which are permanent 
members of the U.N. Security Council. 


Upon the dissolution of the Joint Commis- 
sion (after the completion of the Sinai 
withdrawal) a liaison system will be 
established — an Egyptian liaison office at El 
Arish and an Israeli liaison office at Beer- 
sheba. 


Appendix to Annex 1 (Organisation of 
movements in the Sinai) 

The Joint Commission will develop and 
present to the Chief Commander of U.N. 
Forces in the Middle East details of the two 
withdrawal phases not later than one month 
before the start of each phase of withdrawal. 
As Israeli forces withdraw, United Nations 
forces will immediately enter the vacated 
areas to establish temporary buffer zones. 
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Sinai Peninsula Map 1 
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This will precede the movement of any other 
personnel into these areas. Within a period 
of seven days thereafter Egyptian forces will 
enter. 

The interim withdrawal is in five sub- 
phases: 

e 1st SUB-PHASE — within 2 months 
Israeli forces will withdraw from the area 
of El Arish; 

e 2nd SUB-PHASE — within 3 months 
withdraw from an area west of Abu 
Rudeis to the edge of Zone A; 

e 3rd SUB-PHASE — within 5 months from 
an area south and east of the second sub- 
phase up to the edge of the interim buffer 
zone line; 

e 4th SUB-PHASE — within 7 months from 
an area south of that in the third sub- 
phase to the interim buffer zone line west 
of Ras Mohammed; 

e 5th SUB-PHASE — within 9 months 
Israeli forces will withdraw from all re- 
maining areas west of the interim 
withdrawal line. 


It is proposed that elements of the U.N. 
force already in the Sinai will re-deploy to 
assist in the monitoring of these 
withdrawals. 


One of the functions of the Joint Commis- 
sion will be to organise the demarcation of 
the international boundary and all lines and 
zones set out in Annex 1 and its appendix. 


Article 6 covers the return to Egypt of all 
infra-structure, utilities and installations, etc. 

By Article 7 the United States is re- 
quested to continue airborne surveillance 
flights in accordance with previous 
agreements (i.e., Sinai | and II) until the 
completion of final Israeli withdrawal. 


Annex 3 (Protocol concerning relations 
of the parties) 

By Article 7 the parties agree to establish 
diplomatic and consular relations and to ex- 
change Ambassadors upon completion of 
the interim withdrawal. 

By Article 2 the parties agree to remove 
discriminatory barriers to normal economic 
relations and to terminate economic 
boycotts upon completion of the interim 
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withdrawal. Not later than six months after 
the interim withdrawal, negotiations will 
commence with the view to concluding 
agreements on trade and commerce, 
cultural exchanges and civil aviation. 


Article 4 covers freedom of movement of 
the nationals and vehicles of the two parties 
into and within either party’s territory — in- 
cluding unimpeded access to places of 
religious and historic significance. 


Article 6 covers transportation and 
telecommunications, including a highway 
between Egypt, Israel and Jordan near Eilat 
at the head of the Gulf of Aqaba. 


By Article 7 the parties affirm their com- 
mitment to respect and observe human 
rights and fundamental freedom for all. 


Agreed Minutes to Articles 1, 4, 5 and 6 
of the treaty and to Annex 1 and 3 of the 
treaty 

Article 1 — Egypt's resumption of the ex- 
ercise of full sovereignty over the Sinai shall 
proceed with regard to each area upon 
Israeli withdrawal from that area. 


Article 4 — the review provided for under 
Article 4 (4) will be undertaken when re- 
quested by either party, commencing within 
three months of such a request, but amend- 
ments can be made only with the mutual 
agreement of both parties. 

Article 6 (2) — (‘linkage’) 

The provisions of Article 6 shall not be 
construed in contradiction to the provisions 
of the framework for peace in the Middle 
East agreed at Camp David. The foregoing is 
not to be construed as contravening the pro- 
visions of Article 6 (2) of the treaty, which 
reads as follows: 

‘The parties undertake to fulfil their 

obligations under this treaty, without 

regard to action or inaction of any other 
party and independently of any instru- 
ment external to this treaty.’ 


Article 6 (5) — (‘priority of obligations’). 


It is agreed by the parties that there is no 
assertion that this treaty prevails over other 
treaties or agreements or that other treaties 
or agreements prevail over this treaty. The 
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foregoing is not to be construed as con- 

travening the provisions of Article 6 (5) of 

the treaty, which reads as follows: 
‘Subject to Article 103 of the United Na- 
tions Charter, in the event of a conflict 
between the obligations of the parties 
under the present treaty and any of their 
other obligations, the obligations under 
this treaty will be binding and 
implemented.’ 


Annex 7: lf the parties cannot agree on 
the composition of a U.N. force they will ac- 
cept or support a U.S. proposal. 


Annex 3: It is agreed that normal 
economic relations will include normal com- 
mercial sales of oil by Egypt to Israel and that 
Israel shall be fully entitled to make bids for 
Egyptian oil not needed for Egyptian 
domestic consumption. 


Exchange of Letters 

In letters dated 26 March, Sadat, Begin 
and Carter noted that Egypt and Israel would 
exchange Ambassadors within one month 
after the completion of withdrawal to the in- 
terim line. 


Another exchange dated 26 March covers 
United States’ efforts to achieve compliance 
with the treaty in the event of an actual or 
threatened violation, and also states that if 
the Security Council fails to establish and 
maintain the arrangements called for in the 
treaty, President Carter will be prepared to 
take steps necessary to ensure the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an acceptable 
alternative multinational force. 


A joint Sadat-Begin letter to President 
Carter on 26 March states that for the pur- 
pose of achieving a comprehensive peace 
settlement in accordance with the Camp 
David framework for peace, Egypt and Israel 
will proceed with the implementation of 
those provisions relating to the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip. Negotiations will com- 
mence within a month of ratification and 
Jordan will be invited to join. The delega- 
tions of Egypt and Jordan may include 
Palestinians from the West Bank and Gaza 
or other Palestinians as mutually agreed. 
The purpose of the negotiation shall be to 
agree, prior to the elections, on the 
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modalities for establishing the elected self- 
governing authority (administrative council), 
define its powers and responsibilities, and 
agree upon other related issues. In the event 
Jordan decides not to take part in the 
negotiations, the negotiations will be held by 
Egypt and Israel. 


The two governments agree to negotiate 
continuously and in good faith to conclude 
these negotiations at the earliest possible 
date. They also agree that the objective of 
the negotiations is the establishment of the 
self-governing authority in the West Bank 
and Gaza in order to provide full autonomy 
to the inhabitants. 


Egypt and Israel set for themselves the 
goal of completing the negotiations within 
one year so that elections will be held as ex- 
peditiously as possible after agreement has 
been reached between the parties. The self- 
governing authority referred to in the 
‘framework for peace in the Middle East’ will 
be established and inaugurated within one 
month after it has been elected, at which 
time the transitional period of five years will 
begin. The Israeli military government and 
its civilian administration will be withdrawn, 
to be replaced by the self-governing authori- 
ty, as specified in the ‘framework for peace 
in the Middle East’. Withdrawal of Israeli 
armed forces will then take place and there 
will be a redeployment of the remaining 
Israeli forces into specified security loca- 
tions. 

‘This letter also confirms our understand- 
ing that the United States Government will 
participate fully in all stages of negotiations.’ 


The Camp David 
Agreements 


The framework for peace in the Middle 
East was agreed at Camp David. 

Muhammad Anwar al-Sadat, President of 
the Arab Republic of Egypt, and Menachem 
Begin, Prime Minister of Israel, met with 
Jimmy Carter, President of the United 
States of America, at Camp David from 5 
September to 17 September 1978, and 
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agreed on the following framework for 
peace in the Middle East.’ They invited other 
parties to the Arab-Israeli conflict to adhere 
to it. 


Preamble 
The search for peace in the Middle East 
must be guided by the following: 


» the agreed basis for a peaceful settlement 
of the conflict between Israel and its 
neighbours is United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 242, in all its parts; 


* after four wars during thirty years, despite 
intensive human efforts, the Middle East, 
which is the cradle of civilisation and the 
birthplace of three great religions, does 
not yet enjoy the blessings of peace. The 
people of the Middle East yearn for peace 
so that the vast human and natural 
resources of the region can be turned to 
the pursuits of peace and so that this area 
can become a model for coexistence and 
co-operation among nations; 


* the historic initiative of President Sadat in 
visiting Jerusalem and the reception ac- 
corded to him by the Parliament, Govern- 
ment and people of Israel, and the 
reciprocal visit of Prime Minister Begin to 
Ismailia, the peace proposals made by 
both leaders, as well as the warm recep- 
tion of these missions by the peoples of 
both countries have created an un- 
precedented opportunity for peace which 
must not be lost if this generation and 
future generations are to be spared the 
tragedies of war; 


e the provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations and the other accepted norms of 
international law and legitimacy now pro- 
vide accepted standards for the conduct 
of relations among all states; 


* to achieve a relationship of peace, in the 
spirit of Article 2 of the United Nations 
Charter, future negotiations between 
İsrael and any neighbour prepared to 


‘The Australian Prime Minister’s statement on 21 
September 1978 to the House of Representatives 
is at pp 469-471 of AFAR, September 1978. 
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negotiate peace and security with it, are 
necessary for the purpose of carrying out 
all the provisions and principles of Resolu- 
tions 242 and 338; 


e peace requires respect for the sovereign- 
ty, territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence of every state in the area and 
their right to live in peace within secure 
and recognised boundaries free from 
threats or acts of force. Progress toward 
that goal can accelerate movement 
toward a new era of reconciliation in the 
Middle East marked by co-operation in 
promoting economic development, in 
maintaining stability, and in assuring 
security; 


e security is enhanced by a relationship of 
peace and by co-operation between na- 
tions which enjoy normal relations. In ad- 
dition, under the terms of peace treaties, 
the parties can, on the basis of reciproci- 
ty, agree to special security arrangements 
such as demilitarised zones, limited ar- 
maments areas, early warning stations, 
the presence of international forces, 
liaison, agreed measures for monitoring, 
and other arrangements that they agree 
are useful. 


Framework 

Taking these factors into account, the 
parties are determined to reach a just, com- 
prehensive, and durable settlement of the 
Middle East conflict through the conclusion 
of peace treaties based on Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338 in all their parts. 
Their purpose is to achieve peace and good 
neighbourly relations. They recognise that, 
for peace to endure, it must involve all those 
who have been most deeply affected by the 
conflict. They therefore agree that this 
framework as appropriate is intended by 
them to constitute a basis for peace not only 
between Egypt and Israel, but also between 
Israel and each of its other neighbours which 
is prepared to negotiate peace with Israel on 
this basis. With that objective in mind, they 
have agreed to proceed as follows: 
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A. West Bank and Gaza 


1 x Egypt, 


Israel, Jordan and the 


representatives of the Palestinian 
people should participate in negotia- 


tions on the 
Palestinian problem 


resolution of the 
in all its 


aspects. To achieve that objective, 
negotiations relating to the West 
Bank and Gaza should proceed in 
three stages: 


(a) 


(b) 


Egypt and Israel agree that, in 
order to ensure a peaceful and 
orderly transfer of authority, 
and taking into account the 
security concerns of all the par- 
ties, there should be transitional 
arrangements for the West 
Bank and Gaza for a period not 
exceeding five years. In order to 
provide full autonomy to the in- 
habitants, under these ar- 
rangements the Israeli military 
government and its civilian ad- 
ministration will be withdrawn 
as soon as a self-governing 
authority has been freely 
elected by the inhabitants of 
these areas to replace the ex- 
isting military government. To 
negotiate the details of a transi- 
tional arrangement, the Govern- 
ment of Jordan will be invited to 
join the negotiations on the 
basis of this framework. These 
new arrangements should give 
due consideration both to the 
principle of self-government by 
the inhabitants of these ter- 
ritories and to the legitimate 
security concerns of the parties 
involved. 

Egypt, Israel and Jordan will 
agree on the modalities for 
establishing the elected self- 
governing authority in the West 
Bank and Gaza. The delega- 
tions of Egypt and Jordan may 
include Palestinians from the 
West Bank and Gaza or other 
Palestinians as mutually agreed. 
The parties will negotiate an 


(c) 


agreement which will define the 
powers and responsibilities of 
the self-governing authority to 
be exercised in the West Bank 
and Gaza. A withdrawal of 
Israeli armed forces will take 
place and there will be a 
redeployment of the remaining 
Israeli forces into specified 
security locations, the agree- 
ment will also include ar- 
rangements for assuring inter- 
nal and external security and 
public order. A strong local 
police force will be established, 
which may include Jordanian 
citizens. In addition, Israeli and 
Jordanian forces will participate 
in joint patrols and in the man- 
ning of control posts to assure 
the security of the borders. 
When the self-governing 
authority (administrative coun- 
cil) in the West Bank and Gaza 
is established and inaugurated, 
the transitional period of five 
years will begin. As soon as 
possible, but not later than the 
third year after the beginning of 
the transitional period, negotia- 
tions will take place to deter- 
mine the final status of the 
West Bank and Gaza and its 
relationship with its neighbours, 
and to conclude a peace treaty 
between Israel and Jordan by 
the end of the transitional 
period. These negotiations will 
be conducted among Egypt, 
Israel, Jordan and the elected 
representatives of the in- 
habitants of the West Bank and 
Gaza. Two separate but related 
committees will be convened, 
one committee, consisting of 
representatives of the four par- 
ties which will negotiate and 
agree on the final status of the 
West Bank and Gaza, and its 
relationship with its neighbours, 
and the second committee, 
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consisting of representatives of 

Israel and representatives of 

Jordan to be joined by the 

elected representatives of the 

inhabitants of the West Bank 
and Gaza, to negotiate the 
peace treaty between Israel and 

Jordan, taking into account the 

agreement reached on the final 

status of the West Bank and 

Gaza. The negotiations shall be 

based on all the provisions and 

principles of U.N. Security 

Council Resolution 242. The 

negotiations will resolve, 

among other matters, the loca- 
tion of the boundaries and the 
nature of the security ar- 
rangements. The solution from 
the negotiations must also 
recognize the legitimate rights 
of the Palestinians and their just 
requirements. In this way, the 

Palestinians will participate in 

the determination of their own 

future through: 

(1) The negotiations among 
Egypt, Israel, Jordan and 
the representatives of the 
inhabitants of the West 
Bank and Gaza to agree on 
the final status of the West 
Bank and Gaza and other 
outstanding issues by the 
end of the transitional 
period. 

(2) Submitting their agreement 
to a vote by the elected 
representatives of the in- 
habitants of the West Bank 
and Gaza. 

(3) Providing for the elected 
representatives of the in- 
habitants of the West Bank 
and Gaza to decide how 
they shall govern 
themselves consistent with 
the provisions of their 
agreement. 

(4) Participating as stated 
above in the work of the 
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committee negotiating the 
peace treaty between Israel 
and Jordan. 


2. All necessary measures will be taken 


and provisions made to assure the 
security of Israel and its neighbours 
during the transitional period and 
beyond. To assist in providing such 
security, a strong local police force 
will be constituted by the self gover- 
ning authority. It will be composed 
of inhabitants of the West Bank and 
Gaza. The police will maintain conti- 
nuing liaison on internal security 
matters with the designated Israeli, 
Jordanian and Egyptian officers. 


. During the transitional period, 


representatives of Egypt, Israel, Jor- 
dan, and the self-governing authori- 
ty will constitute a continuing com- 
mittee to decide by agreement on 
the modalities of admission to per- 
sons displaced from the West Bank 
and Gaza in 1967, together with 
necessary measures to prevent 
disruption and disorder. Other mat- 
ters of common concern may also 
be dealt with by this committee. 


. Egypt and Israel will work with each 


other and with other interested par- 
ties to establish agreed procedures 
for a prompt, just and permanent 
implementation of the resolution of 
the refugee problem. 


B. Egypt-lsrael 
1. Egypt and Israel undertake not to 


resort to the threat of the use of 
force to settle disputes. Any 
disputes shall be settled by peaceful 
means in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 33 of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


. In order to achieve peace between 


them, the parties agree to negotiate 
in good faith with a goal of con- 
cluding within three months from 
the signing of this framework a 
peace treaty between them, while 
inviting the other parties to the con- 
flict to proceed simultaneously to 
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negotiate and conclude similar 
peace treaties with a view to achiev- 
ing a comprehensive peace in the 
area. The framework for the conclu- 
sion of a peace treaty between 
Egypt and Israel will govern the 
peace negotiations between them. 
The parties will agree on the 
modalities and the timetable for the 
implementation of their obligations 
under the treaty. 


C. Associated Principles 

1. Egypt and Israel state that the prin- 
ciples and provisions described 
below should apply to peace treaties 
between Israel and each of its 
neighbours — Egypt, Jordan, Syria 
and Lebanon. 

2. Signatories shall establish among 
themselves relationships normal to 
states at peace with one another. 
To this end, they should undertake 
to abide by all the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 
Steps to be taken in this respect in- 
clude: 

(a) full recognition; 

(b) abolishing economic boycotts; 

(c) guaranteeing that under their 
jurisdiction the citizens of the 


Muhammad Anwar al-Sadat 
For the Government of the 
Arab Republic of Egypt. 


other parties shall enjoy the pro- 
tection of the due process of 
law. 

3. Signatories should explore 
possibilities for economic develop- 
ment in the context of final peace 
treaties, with the objective of con- 
tributing to the atmosphere of 
peace, co-operation and friendship 
which is their common goal. 

4. Claims commissions may be 
established for the mutual settle- 
ment of all financial claims. 

5. The United States shall be invited to 
participate in the talks on matters 
related to the modalities of the im- 
plementation of the agreements and 
working out the timetable for the 
carrying out of the obligations of the 
parties. 

6. The United Nations Security Coun- 
cil shall be requested to endorse the 
peace treaties and ensure that their 
provisions shall not be violated. The 
permanent members of the Security 
Council shall be requested to under- 
write the peace treaties and ensure 
respect for their provisions. They 
shall also be requested to conform 
their policies and actions with the 
undertakings contained in this 
framework. 


Menachem Begin 
For the Government of 
Israel. 


Witnessed by: Jimmy Carter, 
President of the United States of America. 


Framework for the conclusion of a 
peace treaty between Egypt and Israel 

In order to achieve peace between them, 
Israel and Egypt agree to negotiate in good 
faith with a goal of concluding within three 
months of the signing of this framework a 
peace treaty between them. 

It is agreed that: 

The site of the negotiations will be 
under a United Nations flag at a location 
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or locations to be mutually agreed. 
All of the principles of U.N. Resolution 
242 will apply in this resolution of the 
dispute between Israel and Egypt. 
Unless otherwise mutually agreed, 
terms of the peace treaty will be im- 
plemented between two and three years 
after the peace treaty is signed. 
The following matters are agreed between 
the parties: 
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(a) the full exercise of Egyptian 
sovereignty up to the internationally 
recognised border between Egypt 
and mandated Palestine; 

(b) the withdrawal of Israeli armed forces 
from the Sinai; 

(c) the use of airfields left by the Israelis 
near El Arish, Rafah, Ras en Naqb, 
and Sharm ash Sheikh for civilian 
purposes only, including possible 
commercial use by all nations; 

(d) the right of free passage by ships of 
Israel through the Gulf of Suez and 
the Suez Canal on the basis of the 
Constantinople Convention of 1888 
applying to all nations: the Strait of 
Tiran and the Gulf of Agaba are inter- 
national waterways to be open to all 
nations for unimpeded and non- 
suspendable freedom of navigation 
and overflight; 

(e) the construction of a highway be- 
tween the Sinai and Jordan near Eilat 
with guaranteed free and peaceful 
passage by Egypt and Jordan; and 

(f) the stationing of military forces listed 
below: 

Stationing of Forces 
(a) no more than one division 

(mechanised or infantry) of 

Egyptian armed forces will be 

stationed within an area lying 

approximately 50 kilometres 

(km) east of the Gulf of Suez 

and the Suez Canal; 

only United Nations forces and 

civil police equipped with light 

weapons to perform normal 
police functions will be station- 
ed within an area lying west of 
the international border and the 

Gulf of Aqaba, varying in width 

from 20 km to 40 km; 


(b 


x 


Muhammad Anwar al-Sadat 
For the Government of the 
Arab Republic of Egypt. 


Witnessed by: 
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(c) in the area within 3 km east of 
the international border there 
will be Israeli limited military 
forces not to exceed four infan- 
try battalions and United 
Nations observers; 

border patrol units, not to ex- 
ceed three battalions, will sup- 
plement the civil police in main- 
taining order in the area not 
included above. 

The exact demarcation of the above areas 
will be as decided during the peace negotia- 
tions. 

Early warning stations may exist to ensure 
compliance with the terms of the agree- 
ment. 

United Nations forces will be stationed: 
(a) in part of the area in the Sinai lying within 
about 20 km of the Mediterranean Sea and 
adjacent to the international border, and (b) 
in the Sharm ash Sheikh area to ensure 
freedom of passage through the Strait of 
Tiran; and these forces will not be removed 
unless such removal is approved by the 
Security Council of the United Nations with 
a unanimous vote of the five permanent 
members. 

After a peace treaty is signed, and after 
the interim withdrawal is complete, normal 
relations will be established between Egypt 
and Israel, including: full recognition, in- 
cluding diplomatic, economic and cultural 
relations; termination of economic boycotts 
and barriers to the free movement of goods 
and people; and mutual protection of 
citizens by the due process of law. Between 
three months and nine months after the 
signing of the peace treaty, all Israeli forces 
will withdraw east of a line extending from a 
point east of El Arish to Ras Mohammed, the 
exact location of this line to be determined 
by mutual agreement. 


(d 


— 


Menachem Begin 
For the Government of 
Israel. 


Jimmy Carter, 


President of the United States of America. 
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Chinese cultural policy 1978-79 


by Dr. J. V. Chey” 


Recently a stage play was performed in Peking in which Mao Zedong (Mao Tse- 
tung) appeared as a stage character. The play was a dramatisation of the martyrdom 
of Yang Kaihui, Mao’s young wife in Changsha in the late ‘20s. Mao himself 
appeared only in the last scene. In the last few months there have also been other 
plays, on historical themes such as the Xian (Sian) Incident of 1937, in which Mao 
also appears in the last act. This type of dramatic performance would have been 
unthinkable even a year ago. Although most Chinese theatrical works still have a 
political message or can be shown to have been approved by Mao Zedong or Zhou 
Enlai (Chou Enlai) when they were alive, the general range and quantity of works 
approved has been greatly expanded and the public has now some reasonable area 


of choice in entertainment, which it did not have before. 


Since the overthrow of the ‘Gang of 
Four’, after Mao Zedong’s death in 1976, 
there has been a considerable relaxaticn in 
the interpretation of Mao’s line on literature 
and art. This line is still official policy and has 
not been thrown open to question, but Mao 
is being increasingly seen as a political figure 
and a leader with human failings, whose 
judgements are fallible or at least correct on- 
ly for the circumstances in which they were 
originally made. 

The rich traditions of Chinese literature 
and art and crafts such as silk embroidery, 
porcelain and jade have been famous 


* Dr Jocelyn Chey was Cultural Counsellor at the 
Australian Embassy in Peking from 1975 to 1978. 
She worked for the University of Sydney and the 
then Department of Overseas Trade before join- 
ing the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
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throughout the world for over a thousand 
years. Since the European penetration of 
Asia, they have been better known in the 
West, but at the same time the standards of 
excellence in all these cultural areas gradual- 
ly slipped and became more effete and 
recherche or commercialised, losing the 
powerful aesthetic qualities of, for instance, 
Song (Sung) poetry or Ming porcelain. The 
cross-fertilisation of European and Chinese 
traditions produced some interesting ver- 
nacular literature in the early years of the 
Republic, but the devastations of civil war 
and natural disasters over a long period 
meant a general deterioration of standards 
of art and craftsmanship. This is an extreme- 
ly general outline of cultural development in 
China, but nevertheless it is basically true to 
say that after 1949 the government of the 
People’s Republic of China gave new securi- 
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ty and encouragement to the artists and 
craftsmen of the country, and provided the 
basis for a resurgence of artistic creativity. 

The organisation of craftsmen into co- 
operatives and factories provided them with 
fixed incomes and security of tenure. Some 
old techniques which were lost were 
restored and new skills developed through 
the research institutes for the various crafts. 
The quality of crafts products was often af- 
fected by unsympathetic Party officials, but 
there was still room for individual craftsmen 
to-develop their own styles. The hand of the 
potter craftsmen of Jingdezhen 
(Chingtechen) or Yixing (Yihsing), for in- 
stance, can be seen in their individual pro- 
ducts. 

Literary and artistic creation blossomed in 
the 1950s. There was a strong body of 
patriotic writers who had actively or passive- 
ly supported the Communist Party before it 
came to power in 1949, and who now en- 
joyed their opportunity to present their 
werks to a national audience. Censorship 
laws were strict. Only selected foreign works 
were allowed into China, but until the anti- 
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rightist campaign of 1957, Chinese authors 
and artists enjoyed relative licence to ex- 
press their own points of view. Film, ballet, 
stage plays and operas, novels, music and 
poetry all flourished. Chinese traditional 
paintings, oil paintings and prints existed 
side by side, though the latter were strongly 
influenced by Russian art. 

The early ‘60s were a hard time for artists, 
when economic difficulties were compound- 
ed by the split with the Soviet Union. There 
was a series of debates over cultural policy, 
culminating in the debates over Peking 
Opera and over the writing of Wu Han, Deng 
Tuo (Teng To) and their Peking writers’ 
group in 1964, which led up to the Cultural 
Revolution. This threw the whole country 
into chaos and put a stop to all artistic crea- 
tion. Factories closed, and craftsmen were 
allowed only to produce works extolling Mao 
Zedong and the Chinese revolution. Whole 
libraries were burnt. Artists were exiled to 
the countryside or assigned manual labour. 
Virtually all foreign works and works from 
before the Cultural Revolution were banned, 
and only a few approved literary and stage 





Embroiderers at work at the Embroidery Research Institute, Soochow. Hsinhua News Agency Photo. 
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works were allowed by the central 
authorities. 

In the decade 1966-1976, the ‘Gang of 
Four’ dictated cultural policy in what ap- 
pears from recent Chinese official state- 
ments to have been a very arbitrary fashion. 
When cultural authorities were reconstituted 
after the Cultural Revolution they were staff- 
ed by appointees of the ‘Gang of Four’, and 
the patronage system extended throughout 
the training and performance organisations. 
The general line on literature and art was 
then, as before and after, Mao Zedong’s 
policy as set out in his speech to the 1937 
Yenan forum on literature and art, when he 
insisted that artists and writers should make 
their contribution to the war efforts and to 
the revolution and that there was no room 
for freedom of expression or ‘art for art's 
sake’. During this time Mao Zedong was ele- 
vated to almost superhuman status by Lin 
Biao (Lin Piao). The slogans of the Cultural 
Revolution continued to be used, even after 
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Workers at the Lungchuan Procelain Factory, 
Hsinhua News Agency photo. 
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Lin's downfall. Every public performance 
featured political songs or dances. Every 
painting exemplified a political message. The 
theatres were draped with banners quoting 
Mao Zedong on literature and art. Other 
quotations of other government policies ap- 
peared on stage. 


Following the ‘smashing of the Gang of 
Four’ in October 1976, the Ministry of 
Culture was purged of the supporters of the 
Gang, the Minister and Vice-Ministers who 
were accused of being particularly close 
allies of Mao’s widow Jiang Qing (Chiang 
Ching). There has been considerable 
reorganisation of the Ministry and of 
organisations immediately under it such as 
the former ‘Central May Fourth Fine Arts 
University’ which has been redivided into its 
former component parts, the Conser- 
vatorium of Music, the Drama Institute, the 
Fine Arts Institute and so on. Former staff 
and artists long in disgrace have been 
reinstated or newly appointed to positions of 
responsibility. For instance, the ‘black line’ 
artists who had not been allowed to exhibit 
paintings since before the Cultural Revolu- 
tion had their works before the public again. 
(These were artists who literally outlined 
figures in their paintings with black, thereby 
also offending the moral sensibility of the 
Ministry, for whom the ‘black line’ was the 
counter-revolutionary line.) It appears that 
around 1974 an exhibition was held in Peking 
of work submitted by many of the most 
famous artists in China in response to a call 
for works to be hung in the new wing of the 
Peking Hotel. Jiang Qing and the leading of- 
ficials of the Ministry of Culture visited this 
exhibition and found fault with nearly all of 
the works on display. A painting of three 
tigers, for instance, was said to be a 
reference to Lin Biao, since the character for 
Biao is composed of three tigers. Another 
painting of a cock crowing was said to be a 
cock crowing in anger showing disagree- 
ment with government policies. These 
artists were all banned from further exhibit- 
ing their works, but within a few months of 
October 1976 they were being shown again 
in the Rongbaozhai, Peking’s major art 
shop. 
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The China Peking Opera Troupe presenting the historical opera ‘The Red Lantern Society’. Hsinhua 
News Agency Photo. 


such stories could be repeated a hundred- 
fold, in theatre, literature, ballet, film and 
music, as well as in art. In the last year there 
have been revivals of Western classical 
ballet, of European music by Beethoven and 
Dvorak, republication of novels by banned 
Chinese authors, and reissue of proscribed 
films from the 1950s and early ‘60s. Tradi- 
tional Peking opera has been performed. 
This is particularly interesting because it was 
a debate about the significance of classical 
opera in modern-day China that brought 
Jiang Qing to the fore in 1964 and which led 
in the Cultural Revolution. The programs be- 
ing shown in Peking are still restricted in 
content by the performing ability of the ac- 
tors and by continuing scruples on the part 
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of the Ministry of Culture. 

There are signs that the urban public in 
China at present would like to see more 
relaxation of controls on literature and the 
performing arts. Young people want a 
greater degree of freedom to choose their 
reading for themselves. They point out that 
the public in general rejected the Gang of 
Four and its cultural policies and therefore 
want the government to have faith in the 
political awareness of the masses, and allow 
them to discriminate for themselves be- 
tween good and bad films and books. 
However, the Ministry of Culture still exer- 
cises its role of censor and acts as guardian 
of public morals and political propriety. 

Controls on the introduction of foreign 
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Primary school girl playing violin. 


literature continue, and there is still only a 
limited number of foreign exhibitions and 
performing companies visiting China. 
Libraries do not make foreign works general- 
ly available to the public, although there is 
some hope that this situation will change. 
However, there is less rigid control of the 
content of visiting cultural presentations 
than there used to be. There is a small but in- 
creasing amount of foreign music broadcast 
on Peking radio, and a number of foreign 
films are being shown. European classics 
translated before the war have been 
reissued. Publishing houses are waiting on 
translations of many others. It is now permit- 
ted to listen to foreign broadcasts, cor- 
respondence with foreign countries is also 
permitted. These relaxations of security 
regulations have been made in the interests 
of increased scientific and other com- 
munication as an aid to the development of 
China’s modernisation program. 
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This modernisation program also calls for 
several thousand students each year to be 
sent overseas to study various science 
courses, business administration and so on. 
It is inevitable that they will bring back with 
them to China new notions and new in- 
terests, and these will gradually bring about 
profound changes in the cultural scene, first- 
ly by creating a more sophisticated and 
demanding audience. There will be profound 
social consequences but the government is 
firmly committed to modernisation of the 
economy and to intensification of its scien- 
tific program and will cope with changes as 
they develop. Cultural policies will be 
adapted to fit in with the developing social 
and economic situation. The exigencies of 
the national industrialisation program will 
override any reservations about ‘liberalisa- 
tion’ on the part of the planners. Culture will 
ride on the coat-tails of economic policies in 
China, as in other countries. 
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Agreement on Philippines rural development 


project 


Philippine and Australian representatives signed an agreement in Manila on 25 January 1979 
to implement the Northern Samar integrated rural development project. The Australian con- 
tribution to this scheme will total $25 million over the next five years. 


The Philippines Foreign Minister, General 
Carlos Romulo, and the Australian 
Ambassador, Mr Richard Woolcott, were 
signatories to the agreement in a ceremony 
attended by the Minister for Local Govern- 
ment and Community Development, Mr 
Rono; the Minister for Finance, Mr Virata: 
and the Minister for Public Works, Mr 
Juinio. The Philippines Ambassador to 
Australia, H.E. Mrs Leticia Shahani, and 
other senior officials were also present. 

Australian assistance to the Philippines 
Government for a regional development pro- 
gram for the province of Northern Samar, 
which has a population of about 350 000, 
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The signing of the Memorandum of Understanding on the No 


was first sought in 1975. After the 
preliminary field investigation in 1976, 
Australian consultants were commissioned 
in 1977 to undertake a detailed feasibility 
study in Northern Samar and to make 
recommendations for an Australian aid pro- 
gram. Their report, received in 1978, con- 
cluded that lack of adequate basic in- 
frastructure was the main drawback to the 
more efficient exploitation of the province’s 
resources, including agriculture. 


The Northern Samar project aims at: 
e The development and rehabilitation of 
some 185 km of principal, secondary and 





rthern Samar Integrated Rural Develop- 





ment Project on 25 January 1979. Seated, from left: Mr Alfredo L. Juinio, Minister of Public Works, 
Transportation and Communications; Mr Cesar E. A. Virata, Minister of Finance; General Carlos P. 
Romulo, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Mr Richard Woolcott, Australian Ambassador to the Philippines; 
and Mrs Leticia Shahani, the Philippines Ambassador to Australia. 
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agricultural feeder roads and the building 
of a network of some 240 km of low 
volume agricultural feeder roads; 

e an integrated agricultural development 

_ program; 

e rehabilitation of the provincial airport at 
Catarman to enable use by light aircraft; 

èe reconstruction of principal wharves and 
other port development; 

e provision of a water supply system for the 
major urban centres and a study of 
potable water supplies throughout 
Northern Samar; 

e installation of a rural electricity supply and 
distribution scheme, and 

e assistance with road maintenance at the 
provincial level. 

The project will give Australia its first op- 


portunity to implement on a major scale the 
local cost financing provisions of the 
bilateral aid initiatives for the ASEAN coun- 
tries, announced by the Prime Minister in 
1977. The Philippines Government has re- 
quested Australian funding of up to 50 per 
cent of the total cost of the Northern Samar 
project which is estimated at $50 million. 
The World Bank is also expected to provide 
a loan for the purposes of developing other 
parts of the island of Samar which will be in- 
tegrated into the overall program known as 
the Samar Integrated Rural Development 
Program (SIRDP). 

The Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau expects to appoint a consultant in 
April this year to undertake consultancy ser- 
vices for the program. 


Visit to Australia by UNESCO Assistant 
Director-General for Culture and 


Communication 


The Assistant Director-General for Culture and Communication of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO), Dr Makaminan Makagiansar, 


visited Australia from 25 until 28 February. 


One of the principal reasons for Dr 
Makagiansar’s visit was to discuss with 
Government officials and other interested 
agencies the results of the Intergovernmen- 
tal Conference on Communication Policies 
in Asia and Oceania, which was convened 
by UNESCO in Kuala Lumpur from 5 until 14 
February, as well as UNESCO’s communica- 
tion program generally and particularly its 
activities related to the establishment of the 
so-called ‘new world information order’ 
(NWIOQO). 

For this purpose Dr Makagiansar called on 
the Minister for Post and Telecommunica- 
tions, the Hon. A. A. Staley, and met senior 
officials of the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs, including representatives of the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau, 
and the Postal and Telecommunications 
Department, the Chairman and the Acting 
General Manager of the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission and a number of com- 
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Dr M. Makagiansar (left) is shown with Senator 
the Hon. J. L. Carrick, Minister for Education and 
Minister Assisting the Prime Minister in Federal 
Affairs. 
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munication specialists from the Communica- 
tien Committee of the Australian National 
Cemmission for UNESCO. 

During his visit Dr Makagiansar called on 
the Minister for Education, Senator the Hon. 
J.L. Carrick, and met Senator G. S. David- 
scn and Senator Kathryn Martin. He also 
ned discussions with representatives of 
government departments with an interest in 


U.S.-CHINA 


cultural matters and with representatives of 
the Australia Council, the National Library, 
the National Archives, the Australian War 
Memorial, the Australian Heritage Commis- 
sion, the Australian Museum (Sydney), the 
Australian Film and Television School and 
the Chairman and various members of the 
Australian National Commission for 
UNESCO. 


U.S.-China: Progress on normalisation 


The United States Congress has made progress on some facets of the legislation required to 
*olow up normalisation of relations with China. Outstanding bilateral economic issues were 
being followed up in a visit by the U.S. Treasury Secretary, Mr Blumenthal, to China. 


Congress has now endorsed in principle 
the establishment of a non-governmental in- 
stfute to manage relations with Taiwan, 
fo lowing indications that the Taiwanese had 
reluctantly waived their original demands 
that some form of government-to- 
gevernment link be maintained. The ap- 
paintment of Mr Leonard Woodcock as first 
U.S. Ambassador to China has been 
eporoved. 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has also formulated and agreed on a com- 
promise resolution on the future security of 
Tawan. The resolution would commit the 
U.S. to ‘maintain its capacity to resist any 
resort to force or other forms of coercion 
that would jeopardise the security or 
eccnomic system of the people on Taiwan’. 
Any attack on Taiwan would be regarded as 
a “hreat to the peace and security of the 
Western Pacific area and of grave concern 
to the U.S.’. 


The resolution is relatively moderate and, 
in particular, does not duplicate the wording 
on security guarantees in the Mutual 
Defence Treaty with Taiwan (now being ter- 
mirated). That Treaty equated an attack on 
Taiwan with an attack on the U.S. The 
resolution risked amendment on the floor of 
Congress, given that a substantial number of 
Congressmen expressed misgivings about 
China's policy towards Taiwan after Chinese 
Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping (Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing) refused to eschew the use of 
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force to incorporate the island with the 
mainland. 

Some problems remain regarding Con- 
gressional action on the normalisation 
legislation, and there is a possibility that the 
U.S. will not be able to implement its enabl- 
ing Bills within the time originally envisaged. 
The main obstacle at the moment concerns 
the granting of most-favoured nation (MFN) 
status to China, since there have been sug- 
gestions that MFN treatment should be 
made conditional on Chinese agreement to 
permit free emigration. (A similar clause was 
inserted in the trade agreement with the 
USSR.) The other major outstanding issue is 
the possibility of U.S. arms sales to Taiwan 
during 1979. 

Despite these delays and the Chinese in- 
cursion into Vietnam, President Carter has 
indicated unequivocally that normalisation 
should be regarded as a fait accompli, not 
capable of being reversed. Although the 
decision to proceed with Mr Blumenthal’s 
trip to Peking confirmed this policy, Mr 
Blumenthal did take the opportunity at a 
banquet on 25 February to criticise his 
Chinese hosts for their ‘limited invasion’. Mr 
Blumenthal insisted that ‘respect for the in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of all na- 
tions and reliance on peaceful means to 
resolve disputes’ should be regarded as a 
fundamental principle of international rela- 
tions. In response, the Chinese reiterated 
their line that Vietnam had provoked the 
Chinese action. 
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This difference of view did not affect the 
substantive aspects of Mr Blumenthal’s visit. 
The main item for discussion concerns long 
outstanding claims which the two countries 
have had on each other's assets since the 


end of the Chinese civil war. These claims 
have inhibited banking, transport and credit 
links. In addition to the claims question, Mr 
Blumenthal commenced negotiations on a 
bilateral trade agreement. 


Thailand’s relations with Indo-China 


The Thai Government's response to recent developments in Indo-China has been calm and 
moderate. It has declared its neutrality in Vietnam's conflict with China and in the current 
fighting in Kampuchea, and has maintained correct relations with Vietnam. 


Relations between Thailand and the coun- 
tries of Indo-China improved markedly after 
the Government of Prime Minister Kriangsak 
Chomanan took office in November 1977. 
Bilateral contacts with Vietnam increased in 
frequency and substance, culminating in 
May 1978 in an exchange of Ambassadors. 

In September 1978 Vietnamese Premier 
Pham Van Dong was cordially received 
when he visited Bangkok. His promise that 
Vietnam would not support guerrilla 
movements in Thailand was welcomed 
(albeit with some caution) and his visit pro- 
vided a stimulus to trade and other bilateral 
issues. The two countries subsequently 
commenced negotiations on the repatriation 
of long-term Vietnamese refugees resident 
in Thailand since the Indo-China war against 
the French, although the talks have ap- 
parently made little headway. 

By maintaining the level of its bilateral 
contacts with Vietnam, the Thai Govern- 
ment has lent substance to its declaration 
that it is neutral in Vietnam’s conflict with 
China and in regard to the conflict in Kam- 
puchea, and that mutual understanding be- 
tween Thailand and Vietnam is essential for 
the peace of the region. In recent weeks it 
has concluded agreements with Vietnam on 
commercial maritime navigation and direct 
air services between Bangkok and Hanoi. 

Relations with Laos improved steadily 
throughout 1978 as the frequency of border 
incidents declined and consultations 
facilitated bilateral trade and the transit of 
goods through Thailand to Laos. Two 
border clashes in December 1978 between 
Pathet Lao and Thai forces on the Mekong 
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River, in which three Thai troopers were kill- 
ed, caused a temporary setback in relations. 
However, the close co-operation evident 
before the incidents has been restored 
following Kriangsak’s visit to Vientiane from 
4 to 6 January 1979. Following the visit, the 
first official visit by a Thai Prime Minister to 
Laos, Thailand presented Laos with rice and 
other commodities to alleviate the effects of 
last year’s drought, and discussions have 
been held to further facilitate trade, the pur- 
chase by Thailand of electricity from the 
Nam Ngum Dam in Laos, and local border 
trade. Recent developments in Kampuchea 
do not appear to have affected Thailand's 
relations with Laos. 

During 1978 Thailand developed cordial 
working relations with the Pol Pot Govern- 
ment in Kampuchea, despite a continuation 
of the border incidents, causing serious loss 
of life and hardship to border dwellers, 
which had marred the relationship since 
January 1977. However, the number of in- 
cidents fell dramatically from around the 
time of Kampuchean Foreign Minister leng 
Sary’s visit to Bangkok in July 1978. During 
the visit the two countries agreed to ex- 
change diplomatic missions, but the Viet- 
namese invasion of Kampuchea occurred 
before embassies could be opened. 

A prime consideration in the Thai Govern- 
ment’s decision to develop relations with the 
Pol Pot Government was the importance 
Thailand attached to the independence and 
territorial integrity of Kampuchea. It is 
unlikely that the Thais will contemplate 
recognition of the new government in Kam- 
puchea until they consider it is in control of 
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the country and enjoys the widespread sup- 
port of the Kampuchean people. 

The Thai Government has expressed its 
deep concern following the Vietnamese in- 
vasion of Kampuchea and joined other 
ASEAN nations in deploring the armed in- 
tervention in Kampuchea, upholding its 
sovereignty and calling for a withdrawal of 
foreign forces. Since the Sino-Vietnam con- 
flict began, ASEAN, including Thailand, has 
called for a ceasefire and the withdrawal of 
all foreign forces from all occupied areas. 
Thailand has shown no sign of undue panic 
or alarm and, apart from a few minor 
mishaps, the fighting in Kampuchea has not 
spilled over into Thailand. 

The Thai Government has expressed its 
confidence in the security and stability of 
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Thailand, and declared its determination not 
to become involved in the conflicts in the 
region. On 1 March Prime Minister 
Kriangsak publicly described as ‘groundless’ 
an accusation by the Heng Samrin ad- 
ministration in Kampuchea that Thailand 
had allowed China to supply arms and food 
to forces loyal to Pol Pot in Kampuchea. 
(The accusation, broadcast by the Voice of 
Vietnam, follows media reports of remarks 
to similar effect by Chinese Vice-Premier 
Deng Xiaoping (Teng Hsiao-P’ing) and 
former Cambodian leader Prince Sihanouk.) 
Prime Minister Kriangsak suggested it would 
be impossible to keep such an operation ef- 
fectively concealed, and said he had rejected 
the use of Thailand for the transit of such 
material. 


In testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 1 March, the U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr Richard Holbrooke, outlined the United States’ perceptions of recent 


developments in Asia. 


Although much of the testimony simply 
reiterated established policy, Mr Holbrooke 
did make the following general points of 
interest: 


e the United States had overcome regional 
countries’ ‘crisis of confidence’ about 
American intentions, by instituting ‘sus- 
tainable policies that emphasise national 
self-reliance, supplemented by continued 
U.S. support, and no U.S. interference in 
the internal affairs of other countries’. 

e U.S. policies towards Asia may require in- 
creased resources, on a selective basis, 
for security and economic assistance, for 
promotion of trade and investment, and 
in ‘recognition of the growing economic 
power of the region’. 

With regard to specific countries, Mr 

Holbrooke noted that: 

e the U.S. relationship with Japan remain- 
ed ‘the cornerstone of our entire posture 
in Asia’; 

e ASEAN was ‘continuing to emerge as a 
significant factor in the world political 
economy’, and the U.S. accordingly 
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should endeavour to increase its level of 
trade with, and market share in, ASEAN 
countries; 


e the U.S. had an interest in a ‘truly in- 


dependent and neutral Cambodia’; ‘the 
Kampuchean people clearly deserve at 
long last a genuinely representative 
Government responsive to their aspira- 
tions’; 


e the U.S. remained ‘cautiously hopeful’ of 


prospects for negotiations between the 
Republic of Korea (ROK) and the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea; 
the troop withdrawals from the ROK were 
still regarded as a ‘reasonable and ap- 
propriate’ policy, but the next phase in 
the withdrawal schedule would be held in 
abeyance until the impact of recent 
regional developments had been assessed; 


èe newly-independent Pacific States had 


been ‘assisted in their emergence by the 
moral and material support of the United 
States, Australia and New Zealand, which 
together continue to comprise one of the 
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most durable and strongest treaty 
organisations — ANZUS — in the world’; 


e U.S. commitments to Thailand under the 
Manila Pact remained valid. 


India: Mrs Gandhi and Congress Party unity 


Talks aimed at unifying the main Congress Party and Mrs Gandhi's breakaway Congress Par- 
ty (I) have been discontinued with no sign of progress. 


In January 1978, following increasing fric- 
tion between pro- and anti-Gandhi elements 
in the Congress Party, Mrs Gandhi's sup- 
porters precipitated a formal split in the Par- 
ty, leading to a mutual round of ‘expulsions’ 
of rival Congress leaderships and a prolong- 
ed legal battle over allotment of the emotive 
‘cow and calf’ symbol (which was finally 
won by the main Congress). While this 
group retained majority support at national 
level, subsequent Congress shakedowns in 
the states and at grassroots level showed 
significant levels of support for Mrs Gandhi. 
Mrs Gandhi’s group became known as the 
Congress Party (I). 

Following eight months of sporadic 
bargaining, and several weeks of more inten- 
sive negotiation, the Congress Working 
Committee (CWC) on 12 March announced 
that it had discontinued its attempts to ex- 
plore the possibility of unity with Mrs Gan- 
dhi’s Congress (1) and would concentrate on 
building up the internal resources of the 
Congress Party itself. Mr Swaran Singh, 
leader of the pro-unity group within the Con- 
gress Party admitted that, out of the months 
of deliberations, ‘nothing concrete had 
emerged to justify continuance of unity 
talks’. 

A jubilant anti-unity group of the Con- 
gress Party, led by Mr Y. B. Chavan, admit- 
ted that they would have established a third 
Congress Party if unity had been forced 
upon them. During the week before the 12 
March meeting of the CWC, the anti-unity 
group had been adopting an increasingly 
high profile, and it seems almost certain that 
Swaran Singh avoided a real split in his 
ranks by discontinuing the talks, despite the 
fact that he was under increased pressure 
from Mrs Gandhi to have at least some 
working arrangement by 21 March when the 
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Special Courts Bill (to establish Special 
Courts to try offences committed under the 
Emergency), came before the Upper House, 
having already passed through the Lok 
Sabha. 

Mrs Gandhi's recent actions seem assured 
to discomfit even the most dedicated 
seekers of unity in Congress. She maintain- 
ed the momentum of her peripatetic activity, 
and proved difficult for the CWC to pin 
down to detailed talks. A reported statement 
that those who did not want her son Sanjay 
Gandhi in the united Congress should quit 
forthwith opened some old wounds. 
Another reported statement challenging 
several members of the CWC who had 
sworn depositions against her for the Shah 
Commission (set up to enquire into the alleg- 
ed excesses of the Emergency), caused the 
offer of resignation of one of its leading 
member 

Probably as a final straw came the total re- 
jection by Mrs Gandhi of a three-point pro- 
posal from Mr Swaran Singh seeking his 
leadership of the United Party in either of 
the two houses, a committee to be headed 
by him to reconstitute the party at provincial 
and district levels, and that the central 
parliamentary board of the party and its 
working committee should be reconstituted 
to reflect the composite character of the 
new party. Mrs Gandhi’s approach ap- 
parently was that Congress should merge 
unconditionally with her own party. 

Mrs Gandhi's approach to the unity efforts 
appeared high-handed and reflect her cur- 
rent preoccupation with both the Special 
Courts issues and the charges against her 
and her son. It seemed clear from the ac- 
tivities of the anti-unity group that she would 
not be able to muster the numbers to defeat 
the Special Courts bill. The unity issue 
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therefore seems likely to have slipped in her 
priorities until it can again be of use to her. 

There will almost certainly be further 
attempts to unify the Congress and Con- 
gress (l). Disunified, and at loggerheads, 
they are not providing an effective opposi- 
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tion, and cannot offer an alternative govern- 
ment. For the anti-unity group in Congress 
to have had this recent victory, however, 
has strengthened their hand and will make 
further attempts at unity more difficult. 


Pepe John Paul Il will be the first Pope to be allowed to enter a communist country when he 
visits his native Poland from 2-10 June. He will visit Krakow, Warsaw, Czestochowa and 


Gniezno. 


In separate official statements on 2 
Viarch, the Polish Episcopate said that Car- 
dinal Wyszinski, Head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Poland, in the name of 
the Bishops’ Conference of Poland, had sent 
the Pope an official letter on 22 February in 
which the Episcopate expressed its great 
satisfaction at the Pope’s willingness to visit 
Poland and the Church of Poland. President 
Jablonski, in the name of the Council of 
State and the highest State authorities, 
welcomed the invitation issued through the 
Episcopate and underlined that the first 
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His Holiness Pope John Paul Il. 
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Polish Pope would be warmly greeted by the 
authorities and the Polish people. 

The Government statement also underlin- 
ed themes that the authorities will continue 
to attach to the visit when President 
Jablonski referred to its strengthening the 
unity of all Poles, deepening the co- 
operation between church and socialist 
government, furthering the growth of rela- 
tions between Poland and the Holy See and 
strengthening world peace, working against 
aggressive forces and war and developing 
co-operation and understanding between 
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people. The official announcement said that 
the timing of the visit had been established 
‘in accordance with the wishes of Pope John 
Paul II’. 

The precedent this visit represents from 
the points of view of both the Vatican and 
socialist regimes of Eastern Europe contains 


very significant implications for church-state 
relations in Poland, and elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe, for the Vatican's ‘ostpolitic’ and for 
East-West relations generally. The visit will 
also be a milestone in the process of im- 
plementing the 1975 Helsinki Accords. 


lran-South Africa relations 


The Iranian Government announced on 4 March the severing of relations with South Africa 
and asked the South African Consul-General in Tehran, General Fraser, to leave. 


The statement said the Government con- 
sidered the apartheid policy contrary to 
human rights. An earlier Government an- 
nouncement had said that Iran would no 
longer supply oil to South Africa and the 
latest move to cut all relations, including 
commercial links, represents a hardening of 


the Government's position. 

A close relationship with South Africa had 
developed during the Shah's regime, 
although in deference to Third World 
opinion it had not been given full diplomatic 
status. 


Ghana: Return to civilian rule 


Ghana's military Government has set a firm date for a return to civilian rule this year with the 
issuing on 5 March of writs for parliamentary and presidential elections to be held 
simultaneously on 18 June 1979. This action was accompanied by an announcement by the 
Government four days later of the issuance of a new currency (the new cedi) over the 


following two weeks. 


The elections will be the first to be held 
since the Government of Mr Kofi Busia was 
elected in 1969. Mr Busia was subsequently 
overthrown by the then Colonel |. K. 
Acheampong in January 1972 and military 
rule (which had existed from Mr Kwame 
Nkrumah’s overthrow in 1966 to the 1969 
elections) re-established. 

Shortly after the resignation on 5 July 
1978 of General Acheampong, Chairman of 
the Supreme Military Council (SMC), and 
his replacement by General F. W. K. Akuffo, 
the newly-constituted SMC gave an under- 
taking to return to civilian government by 1 
July 1979. By October last year the SMC had 
taken steps to transfer more executive 
powers from the Chairman to the SMC as a 
whole; to reduce the numbers of military of- 
ficers in top government positions; to permit 
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wider freedom of the press and allow discus- 
sion of such controversial issues as the con- 
tinuing ban on political parties; to hold local 
council elections in November 1978 (the first 
of their kind in 20 years); and to release 300 
political prisoners. 

In December, the Government established 
a 133-member Constituent Assembly. Its 
work is to be completed by 30 April 1979. On 
1 January 1979 the ban on political parties 
was lifted and by the end of that month over 
20 embryo parties had emerged. However, 
by the end of February only seven parties 
had been granted permanent registration. Of 
these, the People’s National Party (PNP) and 
Popular Front Party (PFP) (successors to the 
former Government parties of Mr Kwame 
Nkrumah and Mr Kofi Busia respectively) 
have become the strongest and best- 
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organised. By the time of the June elections, 
the number of parties is expected to be 
reduced further and grouped around these 
two parties. 

Debate continues in the Constituent 
Assembly as to the nature of Ghana’s future 
political structure. The Assembly has recom- 
mended that executive presidency be main- 
tained. However, as a counter-balance, the 
Assembly has also recommended that parlia- 
ment be empowered to censure ministers of 
state and that the president be subject to 
court proceedings. 

The build-up to a return to civilian rule was 
accompanied by an announcement by the 
Government on 9 March of the issuance of a 
new currency (the new cedi) over the follow- 
ing two weeks. During that period, all 
borders were closed to prevent the importa- 


IMF 


tion of old cedi holdings, large stocks of 
which have been maintained abroad illegally 
for some years by smugglers and black 
marketeers. The move is seen as the only 
way of restoring a realistic value to the cur- 
rency, which, notwithstanding a 160 per 
cent downwards adjustment since June last 
year, was still over-valued. 

Amounts of up to 5000 cedis were ex- 
changed at a rate of 7 new cedis to 10 old 
cedis. Larger amounts were exchanged at 5 
to 10 and will possibly be later subject to tax. 
Bank deposits, government securities, 
bonds, stocks, and share certificates are not 
affected. International rates have not yet 
been announced. The Government has call- 
ed on employers not to adjust wages and 
salaries. 


Commonwealth Industrial Ministers Meeting 


The Minister for Productivity, the Hon. lan Macphee, led the Australian delegation to a 
meeting of Ministers responsible for industries and industrial development in 26 
Commonwealth countries held at Bangalore in India from 5-7 March. 


The meeting considered the report of the 
team of Commonwealth industrial specialists 
entitled ‘Commonwealth Action Program’. 
This report contained suggestions for 
stimulating industrial growth in the Com- 
monwealth, especially in the smaller and less 
ceveloped countries. 

The report will be considered in detail by 


the Commonwealth Heads of Government 
at their meeting in Lusaka in August this 
year. As the meeting at Bangalore was a 
preliminary one to prepare for the CHOGM 
discussions, the recommendations in the 
report will be examined again before a final 
decision is made on government action. 


IMF: Interim Committee Meeting 


At the 12th meeting of the Interim Committee of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) in 
Washington on 7 March, speakers were concerned at some recent developments in the 
world economy. The view was widely expressed that curbing inflation was an essential 
precondition for the resumption of sustained economic recovery. 


The Committee was established in 1974 to 
advise on the working of the international 
monetary system and to discuss related 
policy issues. Its meetings serve as a useful 
forum for the exchange of views on current 
economic policymaking. 
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Australia was represented at the 
Washington meeting by the Treasurer, the 
Hon. J. W. Howard, one of the 21 Gover- 
nors of the Committee representing the 21 
constituencies of the Executive Board. 
Others attending included the British 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr Healey, the 
U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Blumen- 
thal, and the French Minister for the 
Economy, Mr Monory. The Committee 
welcomed Mr Abdul Aziz Al-Quraishi, as 
alternate for the Saudi Arabian Minister of 
Finance and National Economy, on the oc- 
casion of the addition of a Saudi Arabian 
member to the Committee. 


In his address, the Secretary-General of 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD), Mr Emile van 
Lennep, described the medium-term outlook 
for the world economy as less encouraging 
than it had seemed last September. He 
nominated three issues as crucial to 
economic recovery — more effective 
management of energy problems, control of 
inflation, and the correction of persistent 
structural imbalances in the major industrial 
countries. Mr van Lennep stressed that such 
measures would be needed to counter the 
danger of a persistent energy shortage 
emerging during the 1980s (highlighted by 
recent events in Iran) and to ensure that the 
increasing trade in manufactures between 
developed and developing countries can 
continue. 


Mr Jacques de Larosiere, Managing 
Director of the IMF, reinforced Mr van Len- 
nep’s observations that prospects for 
economic growth had deteriorated because 
of the persistent pressures of inflation. He 
also referred to the need for adjustment 
strategies in the industrial countries and ef- 


forts to improve market access for develop- 
ing country exports. 

Mr de Larosiere saw the major change in 
the international economic picture over the 
past few months as an intensification of 
uncertainty. He pointed to the high degree 
of economic interdependence which made it 
more important than ever that countries 
should conduct their policies with due 
regard to the international adjustment 
process. 

The communique issued at the end of the 
meeting commented with concern on the 
growth of pressures for protectionist trade 
measures and on the increasing difficulties 
posed by inflation. The communique called 
for more determined efforts to deal with 
these problems. 

The communique also noted that the 
economic policies of the industrialised coun- 
tries should take into account the economic 
needs of the developing countries. 

Mr Howard, in his remarks to the Commit- 
tee on the world economic outlook, stressed 
Australia’s concern over the continuation of 
inflationary tendencies — a concern ex- 
pressed by other speakers. Mr Howard com- 
mented, ‘Our desire to see faster growth in 
the world economy therefore accepts that 
the economic policies needed to achieve 
that will have to be fully cognizant of the 
dangers of inflation, for unless they are, we 
shall not succeed in reducing unemploy- 
ment.’ He urged a steady and patient ap- 
proach to the restoration of world economic 
health. 


German investment in Australia 


Australia offers attractive prospects for German investment and could become a more 
significant source of raw materials for German industry, the President of the Federation of 
German Industries, Dr Hans-Gunther Sohl, said in March. 


Dr Sohl led a 17-man fact-finding mission 
to Australia between 9 and 18 March — 
which was one of 30 such delegations that 
the Federation of German Industries has 
sent to overseas countries in the past seven 
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years. 

The mission visited the States of Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland and the national capital, 
Canberra. The visitors inspected industrial 
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Dr Sohl (left) addressing a 
press conference in Sydney 
with Mr Heinz Tembrink, a 
senior official in the Federation 
oí German Industry, Cologne. 


and mining projects and talked with business 
end State and Federal Government leaders, 
including the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser. 

Dr Sohl, speaking in Melbourne, said that 
at present investment by West German com- 
panies in Australia was relatively small com- 
pared with the Federal Republic’s total 
overseas investment. 

He said there were prospects for a wide 
range of joint venture activities between 
West German and Australian companies. He 
hoped that a team of Australian 
businessmen could visit the Federal Republic 
of Germany so that these opportunities 
could be further discussed. 

He said the delegation had been par- 
ticularly impressed by the range and size of 
Australia’s natural resources, by the stability 
of the Australian energy market, and by the 
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scale of some current Australian develop- 
ment projects. 

He referred to measures aimed at greatly 
expanding coal exports from New South 
Wales, and to the North-West Shelf project 
in Western Australia, where a group of com- 
panies is conducting final feasibility studies 
that could lead to a $3 000 million scheme to 
develop offshore natural gas for domestic 
use and liquefied exports. 

Dr Sohl said Australia’s own domestic 
market was not large, but it was well placed 
to exploit much wider markets in the Pacific. 

Dr Sohl is Chairman of the Supervisory 
Board of the West German iron and steel 
group Thyssen AG, Dusseldorf. The delega- 
tion included representatives of a wide range 
of West German manufacturing industries, 
as well as mining, banking, insurance and 
tourism. 


In the early hours of 13 March the Gairy Government was overthrown in an armed coup led 
by Mr Maurice Bishop, the leader of the New Jewel Movement (NJM), the main opposition 


party. 
The virtually bloodless coup took place 
wnile Sir Eric Gairy was in New York for talks 
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at the United Nations and apparently only 
token opposition was offered by troops and 
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police. 

Grenada (population 110 000) gained in- 
dependence from Britain in 1974 and is a 
member of the Commonwealth Caribbean. It 
had been led since independence by Sir Eric 
Gairy, who gained considerable international 
notoriety for his interests in the occult and 
his attempts to get the U.N. to investigate 
phenomena such as UFOs and disap- 
pearances in the Bermuda Triangle. In elec- 
tions held in December 1976 Gairy’s United 
Labour Party won 9 out of 15 seats, 
although there was strong evidence of vote- 
rigging in at least three of the seats won by 
the Government. 

Since independence there had been 
strong and vocal opposition to Gairy and his 
autocratic style of government. Patronage 
and corruption alienated many people, 
including trade unionists who had helped to 
put him in power. 


The New Government 

The New Jewel Movement (NJM) was 
established in 1974 and has had as its main 
aim the overthrow of Gairy. It has espoused 
left-wing policies, and members are known 
to have strong links with left-wing groups in 
other Caribbean countries. The NJM has 
received encouragement from Cuba, but 
there is no evidence of Cuban involvement in 
the coup. Mr Bishop himself is a British- 


trained lawyer who professes to be a 
socialist. 

It is too early to assess what policies the 
new Government will follow, although there 
are signs that it will seek to be pragmatic. 
Grenada is heavily dependent on tourism 
and external finance, and Mr Bishop was 
quick to declare that he wanted to have 
good relations with Britain, Canada and the 
United States. He has also said that free 
elections will be held and that fundamental 
human freedoms will be guaranteed. 


Reactions 

The coup is the first to have occurred in 
the British Caribbean and has caused con- 
cern among Commonwealth Caribbean 
nations, particularly those smaller states 
which are approaching or have recently 
gained independence. They see the coup as 
a precedent readily applicable to their own 
situation. 

Jamaica, Barbados and Guyana recognis- 
ed the new government on 21 March. Of the 
major powers in the region, the United 
States and the United Kingdom followed 
suit on 22 March and Canada on 23 March. 

A note dated 5 April 1979 to the Govern- 
ment of Grenada from the Australian High 
Commission in Kingston, Jamaica, 
constituted recognition. 


UNESCO Intergovernmental Conference on 
Communication Policies in Asia and Oceania 


The Australian Government was represented at an Intergovernmental Conference on Com- 
munication Policies in Asia and Oceania which was convened in Kuala Lumpur by UNESCO 
with the assistance of the Government of Malaysia from 5 — 14 February. The Conference, 
which was attended by delegations from 23 countries of Asia and Oceania, was the first 
such meeting to be convened in the region to discuss policies on communication and the 


media. 


The Conference took place against the 
background of considerable discussion on 
communication matters at the 20th General 
Conference of UNESCO In Paris in October- 
November 1978. The Paris Conference was 
significant in that it brought to a head fun- 
damental issues relating to the operation of 
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the world media, which had been canvassed 
in various international bodies over the 
previous few years. The Paris meeting was 
very much concerned with calls from the 
developing countries for a ‘new world infor- 
mation order’ (NWIO) which is part of their 
broader aims to achieve a ‘new international 
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economic order’ (NIEO). It culminated in the 
adoption of a ‘Declaration on fundamental 
principles concerning the contribution of the 
Mass Media to strengthening peace and in- 
ternational understanding, the promotion of 
human rights and to countering racialism, 
apartheid and incitement to war’. The 
debate leading to the adoption of the 
Declaration was perhaps amongst the most 
difficult which have confronted UNESCO in 
recent years. The eventual consensus con- 
tained principles concerning the free flow of 
information and the contribution which the 
media could make in producing ‘a new, 
more just and more balanced world informa- 
tion and communication order’. The 
Declaration avoided unacceptable provisions 
which would have implied a need for govern- 
mental control over the flow of information 
both nationally and internationally. 

The Kuala Lumpur Conference embarked 
cn a discussion of the means by which com- 
munication could be improved within the 
region of Asia and Oceania. The Conference 
produced 51 recommendations for future ac- 
tion, some of them addressed to UNESCO 
and others addressed to the member states 
of the region. 

The Conference also adopted the ‘Kuala 
Lumpur Declaration’ setting out broadly 
agreed principles relating to the develop- 
ment of communication policies in the 
region. The Declaration reaffirmed the right 
of any nation to determine its own com- 
munication policies and recognised that the 


Mr M. Mili (left) Secretary- 
General of the International 
Telecommunications Union 
(1TU), visited Australia in 
March to attend an ITU 
seminar in Sydney. With Mr R. 
Butler, Deputy Secretary- 
General of the ITU (right), he 
called on the Governor- 
General, Sir Zelman Cowen, 
on 30 March. 
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UNESCO 


mass media of the developing countries had 
a responsibility to contribute to the task of 
nation building and the further development 
of the cultural identity of peoples and ethnic 
minorities. The Declaration also urged that 
every effort should be made to eliminate the 
obstacles impeding the exchange and cir- 
culation of information. It called for greater 
public participation in the communication 
process and for more freedom and 
autonomy for the information media. 

Among the specific issues discussed by 
the Conference was the possibility of 
establishing an Asian News Network (ANN) 
which would enable the countries of the 
region to communicate news more quickly 
and effectively between each other. The 
Conference agreed on the need to establish 
such a Network but the mechanics for its 
operation could not be finalised. The offer 
by the Organisation of Asian News Agencies 
(OANA) to provide a framework for a 
broader regional exchange arrangement was 
noted. (OANA is an existing body based on 
Antara in Jakarta which covers exchanges 
between some members of the region.) Fur- 
ther discussions will be necessary between 
news agencies to establish how the wider 
network will operate in practice. 

The Conference examined the desirability, 
if possible, of reducing telecommunications 
tariffs for news exchange purposes bearing 
in mind that such tariffs were generally for 
governments to determine through their 
telecommunication authorities. Suggestions 
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were put forward designed to broaden 
cultural and social values in the region and to 
establish audio-visual television and film ex- 
change arrangements. UNESCO was asked 
to carry out a number of studies with a view 
to assisting countries of the region in 
developing their communications infrastruc- 
ture and in obtaining necessary technical 
and training assistance as an important ele- 
ment in their national development plans. 
The Australian delegation proposed that the 
Director-General of UNESCO undertake 
consultations with member states of 
UNESCO, the specialised agencies of the 
United Nations and other relevant organisa- 
tions with a view to preparing a survey of 
resources which might be available to assist 


in the development of regional communica- 
tion and media systems. This proposal was 
adopted. 

As a result of the Kuala Lumpur meeting, 
governments of the region and UNESCO 
have acquired a better understanding of 
regional communication problems and 
courses of action which are available and 
might be pursued to remedy existing defi- 
ciencies. Relevant Australian Government 
Departments and governmental and non- 
governmental bodies will examine in what 
ways it might be possible to co-operate in 
meeting the challenges involved in develop- 
ing more effective communication and, 
through it, understanding among countries 
of the region. 


United States: Reaction to Middle East 


agreement 


President Carter has received a highly-favourable response from Congressional leaders and 
most sections of the U.S. press to his efforts in negotiating the peace accord between Egypt 
and Israel. While commentators have referred to the many uncertainties still facing a com- 
prehensive peace settlement in the Middle East, the President’s own role has been highly 


praised. 


On 13 March Leaders of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate praised Mr 
Carter for his Middle East peace mission. 
Referring to the cost of the additional 
economic and military aid to Egypt and Israel 
promised by President Carter, the Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator Frank Church (Democrat — Idaho) 
said on 15 March, ‘Whatever the price for 
peace, it represents the best price this coun- 
try ever paid’. 

Press commentary also has been highly 
positive. In an editorial on 14 March the New 
York Times commented that the settlement 
was: ’. . . a singular achievement in a nation 
so obviously searching for dreams to dream. 
It is especially welcome to a nation struggl- 
ing to regain its confidence and resist the 
desperate counsel (that) only displays of 
force command respect abroad. . . . Indeed 
. . . the President knew . . . that the way to 
tempt Israel to run risks for peace was not by 
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punishing it or manipulating American aid, 
but by inspiring its trust in the United States. 
And he understood from the start the 
realism that moved Mr Sadat and he had the 
courage to affirm it not only to the Israelis 
but also to their alarmed and doubting sup- 
porters in the United States.’ 


The Washington Post editorialised on the 
same day that’. . . it seems to us undeniable 
that it was only by Jimmy Carter's transcen- 
dent vision and steadiness that such a result 
could be achieved’. It referred also to the 
political and strategic advantages flowing to 
the U.S. and the political advantages flow- 
ing to Mr Carter. 


The Washington Star added its praise: ’. . 
. The President’s persistence . . . has more 
than once kept alive the hope that this im- 
portant segment of the Arab-Israel dispute is 
soluble.’ The Wall Street Journal, also on 14 
March, said ’. . . the accomplishments are 
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certainly enough to vindicate President 
Carter's gamble of committing his personal 
prestige in this venture’. 

These comments follow a period of con- 
siderable criticism by many Congressional 


CHAD 


leaders and some important sections of the 
press of President Carter’s handling of 
foreign policy. The delay in finalising the 
Camp David accords had underlined this 
criticism. 


Chad: Current developments 


Weeks of bitter fighting in Chad (one of the desperately poor, landlocked countries of the 
Sudano-Sahelian belt of north Africa) in February-March between Government forces of 
Fresident Felix Malloum, representing Christian-southern elements, and Muslim forces loyal 
te the Prime Minister, Mr Hissene Habre, ended with an agreement being signed in Kano, 
Nigeria, on 15 March under Nigerian auspices. This followed talks attended by five 
neighbouring countries, namely Libya, Sudan, Niger, Cameroun and Nigeria. 


The conflict centred on the long-standing 
demand by Chad’s two million Muslims for a 
greater say in the Government which has 
been dominated by the country’s 300 000 
pro-French Christian southern population. 
(The remaining 1700000 Chadians are 
animists.) 

The most important figures on the Muslim 
side are Prime Minister Habre, Mr Goukouni 
Vveddaye, the current Chad National Libera- 
tion Front (Frolinat) leader, who appeared to 
have been successful in taking advantage of 
the situation to advance his and Frolinat’s in- 
terests, and Mr Ababakar Abderrahman, the 
leader of the so-called ‘Third Army’ (a 
breakaway movement from Frolinat). They, 
together with President Malloum, signed the 
Kano agreement. Mr Hissene Habre was 
president of Frolinat until he broke from the 
movement in 1976 and formed a separate 
faction. 

Mr Habre made an agreement with Presi- 
dent Malloum in August 1978 under which 
he became Prime Minister. After only a few 
months, however, Mr Habre fell out with 
President Malloum over the division of 
authority between them, the participation of 
Habre loyalists in the army and the release of 
pclitical prisoners. The differences finally 
2rupted into armed conflict, which Mr 
Habre’s forces appeared to be winning. 

France, which has supported the Malloum 
regime, did not commit its Chad-based 
forces (about 2 000) in support of Malloum. 
A Sudanese-mediated ceasefire on 19 
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February lasted only a few days, and fighting 
broke out again between rival religious and 
political forces in Chad's capital, N’djamena, 
as a result of which some thousands of 
Muslims were reported to have been 
massacred by the Christian elements. 


The Kano agreement provides for: 


e an immediate ceasefire and the establish- 
ment of a monitoring commission, 
chaired by Nigeria and including the Cha- 
dian and other conference participants, 
Cameroun, Libya, Niger and the Sudan 

e the dissolution of all existing political 
organisations 

e the establishment of a transitional govern- 
ment of national unity, to work out a pro- 
gram for free elections 

e the demilitarisation of the capital, 
N’djamena, and the formation of a na- 
tional army from the forces of the Chad- 
ian leaders who signed the agreement; 
and 

èe the establishment of a peace-keeping 
force by Nigeria (which will apparently 
consist of about 2 000 men) in Chad. 


Shortly after the conclusion of the Kano 
agreement, it was announced that France, 
which has retained a good deal of influence 
since Chad’s independence in 1960, would 
progressively withdraw its troops from 
Chad. Moreover, it appears that Mr Malloum 
will not be playing any role in the new 
Government. Although he is still nominal 
President, it is expected that he will soon 
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retire to France. 

The settlement seems, to a very large 
extent, to represent success for the 
northern-Muslim elements over the 
southern-Christian elements. A northern- 


Credit for the Kano agreement must go to 
Nigeria, which brought the disputing parties 
together and exerted the necessary persua- 
sion. The agreement and Nigeria’s ongoing 
role in keeping the peace will further 


dominated regime now appears almost enhance Nigeria’s status as the most influen- 
certain. tial state in Africa. 
Lebanon 


The situation in Lebanon remains comparatively calm. The deployment of Lebanese army 
and Internal Security Force units to replace the Saudi contingent of the Arab Deterrent 
Force (ADF) in Christian areas of east Beirut was completed on 23 March without incident. 
There have been no authoritative figures given for the number of troops stationed in these 


areas but it is understood that it does not exceed 400. 


The Libyan, Yemeni, Sudanese and Saudi 
contingents have all withdrawn at different 
times from the ADF and the only non-Syrian 
unit left is the United Arab Emirates. The 
Sudanese and Saudi troops were deployed 
initially at the places of greatest friction as a 
buffer between Maronite and other military 
forces and later as a buffer between 
Maronite and Syrian forces. If the Lebanese 
Government units are successful in filling the 
gap left by the Sudanese and Saudis, it will 
indicate progress in restoring Government 
authority in Beirut. If they do not succeed, 
future flare-ups will be more difficult to 
contain. 

There have been some instances recently 


of clashes occurring in north Lebanon be- 
tween Phalangist forces and supporters of 
former President Franjieh after a car bomb, 
apparently set to kill Mr Beshir Gemayel, the 
leader of the Phalangist Militia, was defused 
near Phalangist headquarters in east Beirut 
on 20 March. Some sporadic fighting has 
also been reported between left wing groups 
and Major Haddad’s Christian Militias in 
southern Lebanon. 

On 26 March a general strike was observ- 
ed in west Beirut, Sidon, Tyre, Tripoli and 
other predominantly Moslem areas in 
Lebanon against the signature of the Israel- 
Egypt Peace Agreement. 


Canada: Federal elections 


After many months of speculation, Prime Minister Trudeau announced on 26 March that a 
Federal Election would be held in Canada on 22 May. 


In making his long-awaited announce- 
ment, Mr Trudeau accused the main opposi- 
tion party, the Progressive Conservatives, of 
delaying the passage of a number of impor- 
tant Bills, including the Budget Bills and the 
Referendum Bill. He said that only a man- 
date from the people could resolve the dif- 
ferences on these and other fundamental 
challenges before the nation. 

The Progressive Conservatives were last 
in government in 1963, when Mr John 
Diefenbaker was displaced as Prime Minister 
by Mr Lester Pearson. In 1968 Mr Trudeau 
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ran for the Liberal leadership after Mr Pear- 
son’s retirement. Mr Trudeau won that cam- 
paign and has since won three consecutive 
elections. 

Mr Trudeau said that he would be drawing 
attention during the campaign to five impor- 
tant challenges confronting the Canadians: 
national unity, the guarantee of energy sup- 
plies, reduction of government deficits to 
fight inflation, improvement of the quality of 
Canadian life and the creation of a ‘decade 
of economic development’ in the 1980s. 

Mr Trudeau warned that opposition 
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ay ; 


The Prime Minister of Canada, Mr P. E. Trudeau. 


policies would devolve excessive power to 
tħe provinces. He said that he would ‘fight 
that idea vigorously — because, as | think 
you know, we cannot strengthen our coun- 
try by weakening its government’. 

On hearing of the election date, the 





SPAIN 


Leader of the Progressive Conservatives, Mr 
Joe Clark, was reported as saying that the 
only issue in the campaign would be the 
‘eleven years in which the country has 
become divided and the economy has stag- 
gered’. The Progressive Conservative cam- 
paign slogan would be ‘Let’s get Canada 
working again’. The National Democratic 
Party leader, Mr Broadbent, said that he 
would campaign on three issues — jobs, 
prices and the preservation of Medicare. 

Before the dissolution of Parliament the 
standing of the parties in the 264-seat House 
of Commons was as follows: 


Liberals 133 
Progressive Conservatives 98 
New Democrats 17 
Social Credit 9 
Independents 5 
Vacancies 2 


An electoral redistribution will increase the 
seats in the House to 282. 

The latest opinion poll, taken in February, 
indicated that the Liberals were favoured by 
39 per cent of decided voters and the Pro- 
gressive Conservatives by 38 per cent. 
However, both parties expressed concern 
about the high percentage of undecided 
voters. The prospect is for a close result. 


Spain: General elections 


On 1 March, in Spain’s second general election since the death of General Franco, the ruling 
Union of the Democratic Centre Party (UCD) held its lead over the opposition Socialist 


Workers’ Party (PSOE). 


The result vindicated Prime Minister 
Suarez’s judgement in calling the elections. 
It also showed that Spaniards would rather 
continue under Suarez’s moderate reformist 
policies than change to the relatively inex- 
perienced and somewhat divided Socialist 
Party or return to the conservative rule of the 
past. 

The percentage share of the vote, 35.2 for 
the UCD and 29.4 for the PSOE, was almost 
identical to the result of the June 1977 
general election, Spain's first free ballot 
since the 1936-39 civil war. 

With all the votes counted, the UCD has 
168 seats (gain 3) in the Congress of 
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Deputies, against 121 (no change) for the 
PSOE and 23 (gain 3) for the Communist 
Party of Spain (PCE) and Catalan Com- 
munist Party (PSUC). The main loser was 
the Conservative Democratic Coalition, 9 
seats (loss 7). All ministers who stood were 
re-elected, as were the leaders of all the 
major parties. The projected UCD total was 
eight short of an absolute majority. 

In the Senate, however, the UCD has a 
massive majority of 120 seats. The PSOE has 
65 seats, the Basque Nationalist Party 8 and 
the remaining 208 seats are divided between 
the minority parties. 

The UCD’s performance was considerably 
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better than was predicted by pre-election 
opinion polls, which had forecast a socialist 
victory and subsequently a neck-and-neck 
race with stalemate the likely outcome. 

To secure an absolute majority in Con- 
gress the UCD will need support from either 
the Conservative Democratic Coalition or 
the Catalan Convergence and possibly the 
Basque Nationalist Party. Inter-party 
understandings seem more likely than formal 
coalition in the near future. On many issues 
when the combined left (about 154 seats 
compared with the previous 146) opposes 
the Government the latter will be able to 
count on right-wing support, and on many 
issues when the right opposes it, it can hope 
for support from the left. 

Even if all 29 representatives of regional 
parties were to vote on a regional issue 
against the Government, the latter could 
hope for some backing by the basically cen- 
tralist PSOE and PCE as well as from the 
right. The Government, however, will still 
have to negotiate details of parts of its pro- 
gram, especially the statutes of regional 
autonomy, with other parties. This will not 
necessarily be a bad thing although a large 
majority in favour of entry into NATO may 
be unobtainable. 

The failure of the PSOE to expand its 
popular base has disappointed socialist 
leaders, although some of them may be 
privately relieved at not having to take office 


during the present time of economic dif- 
ficulties. The moderate conservatives, 
however, have suffered a much greater set- 
back, amounting almost to a rout. The PCE, 
with eyes on the future, appears satisfied 
with its marginally increased representation 
and share of the popular vote. The extreme 
right has a voice again, that of Mr Blas Pinar, 
in parliament but its popular support appears 
stable at 2 per cent. After prolonged con- 
sideration, Mr Fraga has resigned from all his 
positions in the Popular Alliance and the 
Democratic Coalition but he will take his seat 
in Congress. 

Notable is the strengthening of regional 
party representation, especially of the Bas- 
que country and Andalucia, including half a 
dozen representatives favouring Basque in- 
dependence. The three representatives of 
the Basque Independence Party, Herri 
Batasuna, have stated that they will not sit in 
Congress. Implementing the new constitu- 
tion’s regional devolution provisions will 
therefore be one of the new Government's 
continuing preoccupations. 

With a slightly greater representation in 
the Lower House, a massive majority in the 
Senate and a much divided Opposition, the 
UCD should be able to provide moderate 
and stable government for the next four 
years, subject to progress in solving the Bas- 
que problem. 


Australia-India co-operation 


An Australian agricultural science delegation has begun a two-week visit to India to explore 
areas in which the two countries can expand co-operation in agricultural science and 


technology. 


The group, which left on 27 March, is be- 
ing led by the First Assistant Secretary, 
Policy Division of the Department of Science 
and the Environment, Mr Jack Lonergan. It 
includes representatives from State depart- 
ments of agriculture, universities and the 
Australian Commonwealth Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research Organization. 

The delegation was organised as a result 
of the visit to India earlier this year of the 
Australian Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
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Malcolm Fraser. 

In talks with the Indian Prime Minister, Mr 
Morarji Desai, agreement in principle was 
reached on expanded co-operation in 
agriculture. 

The Australian Minister for Science and 
the Environment, Senator the Hon. J. J. 
Webster, said on 26 March that India and 
Australia had a strong rural base in their 
economies and much could be achieved by 
solving common problems in this area. 
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Senator Webster said the delegation 
would have talks with Indian officials in New 
Delhi and at agricultural research centres in 
other parts of India. 

Senator Webster said that he expected a 


LAW OF THE SEA 


program of co-operation to result from the 
visit, which was being sponsored by his 
department under the India-Australia 
Science and Technology Agreement. 


The United Nations Conference on the Law 
of the Sea: Eighth Session 


The Eighth Session of the United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea opened in 
Geneva on 19 March and is scheduled to conclude on 27 April. Over 150 States (including 


Australia) are represented at the Conference. 


The main objective of this Session is to 
complete informal negotiations of draft ar- 
ticles dealing with all aspects of the law of 
the sea. It is also widely hoped that there will 
be a revision of draft articles developed in 
the Sixth Session in 1977 and known as the 
Informal Composite Negotiating Text 
(ICNT). This Text, which serves as the basis 
for negotiations at the Conference, sets out 
the rights and duties of States relating to the 
uses of the sea (including navigation and 
marine scientific research), the conservation 
and rational utilisation of fisheries resources, 
the exploitation of seabed resources and the 
protection and preservation of the marine 
environment. 


The first stage of a two-season 
squid fishing feasibility study 
between Australia and Japan 
began in March. Blocks of 
frazen squid are shown being 
stacked at Victoria Dock, 
Melbourne. 
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Some concepts at the Conference 
For the purposes of allocating national 

and international jurisdiction and rights in 

the sea, the seabed and their resources, the 
following types of marine areas have been 
generally recognised at the Conference: 

e territorial sea — a band of sea adjacent 
to the coast, in which a coastal State 
would exercise sovereignty subject to cer- 
tain traditional international community 
uses (such as the right of foreign ships to 
navigate the territorial sea so long as they 
do not prejudice coastal State security — 
the right of ‘innocent passage’); 

e a continental shelf — defined as com- 
prising the seabed and subsoil of the 
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natural prolongation of the coastal State’s 
land territory beyond territorial sea limits; 
in this area the coastal State would have 
sovereign rights over the living and non- 
living resources of the seabed and sub- 
soil; two issues concerning the continen- 
tal shelf are causing difficulty at the Con- 
ference, namely, the definition of the 
outer limits of the shelf, and the related 
question of whether there should be some 
form of sharing, between coastal States 
and disadvantaged States, of revenues 
from exploitation of resources of the 
shelf; 

e an exclusive economic zone (EEZ) — 
defined as an area, neither territorial seas 
nor high seas, extending to a maximum of 
200 nautical miles (n.m.) from the coast 
and in which the coastal State would 
have certain exclusive rights over living 
resources in the water column and over 
living and non-living resources of the 
seabed and subsoil, in addition to the 
sovereign rights with respect to the con- 
tinental shelf referred to above and in 
which all States may exercise freedoms of 
navigation and overflight; 

èe high seas — all parts of the sea not in- 
cluded in the territorial sea or the ex- 
clusive economic zone and in which all 
States may exercise freedoms such as 
navigation, overflight and fishing; and 

e seabed beyond national jurisdiction 
— this area, beyond the continental shelf 
and exclusive economic zone, is an inter- 
national area in which no State may claim 
or exercise sovereignty or sovereign rights 
over resources of the seabed and subsoil. 
The concepts of territorial sea, continental 

shelf and high seas had already been 

recognised in international law before the 

Conference. 


Major outstanding issues at the 

Conference 
Before a comprehensive Law of the Sea 

convention can be concluded the following 

major issues will need to be resolved: 

e the conditions under which exploitation 
of the resources of the seabed beyond na- 
tional jurisdiction may take place, 
including the question whether individual 
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States or enterprises should have an 
assured right of access to the area or 
whether the international Authority which 
will be responsible for administering the 
area may refuse access (or require par- 
ticipation by itself in any exploitation); 
there is also a question of the extent to 
which developed countries should assist 
the Authority and developing countries in 
the development of their ability to exploit 
resources, by such means as transfer of 
technology; also, there is not yet agree- 
ment on the conditions under which in- 
dividual mining enterprises will be licenc- 
ed, including the order of charges to be 
applied by the international Authority; 
these questions, which are the subject of 
considerable discussion at the Con- 
ference, exemplify the special concern of 
the developing countries in resource- 
related issues, and the inter-relationship 
between the Law of the Sea and a new in- 
ternational economic order; 

e question of access of land-locked and 
geographically disadvantaged States to 
the living resources of the EEZ; 

e question of settlement of disputes be- 
tween States arising out of the exercise 
by coastal States of their rights in the 
EEZ; and 

e delimitation of marine boundaries be- 
tween adjacent and opposite States and 
the settlement of disputes related to 
delimitation. 


Australia’s objectives at the Conference 

Australia’s overall objective at the Con- 
ference is the early adoption of a com- 
prehensive and widely supported convention 
on the Law of the Sea. Particular features 
that Australia seeks in a comprehensive con- 
vention include the following: 


e a territorial sea of 12 n.m. maximum; 

e an exclusive seabed resources area 
extending to the outer edge of the con- 
tinental margin or to 200 n.m. offshore, 
whichever is further, in which a coastal 
State would enjoy sovereign rights over 
the living and non-living resources of the 
continental shelf out to the edge of the 
margin or to the 200 n.m. boundary 
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where the edge of the margin lies within 

that boundary; 

e an economic zone beyond the territorial 
sea, extending to a maximum of 200 n.m. 
from the coast, in which the coastal State 
would have, consistent with the interna- 
tional freedoms of navigation and 
overflight, certain exclusive rights over 
resources and specific rights and obliga- 
tions with respect to the preservation of 
the marine environment; included in these 
coastal States’ rights is the exclusive right 
to exploit fisheries subject to the principle 
of rational utilisation with a view to max- 
imisation of the world’s food supply, 
which includes the obligation to admit 
foreign access to surplus fisheries 
resources in certain circumstances. 
Australia also recognises the interests of 
land-locked and geographically- 
disadvantaged States in being able to par- 
ticipate in exploiting surplus fishing 
stocks in the economic zones of their 
respective regions; 

all States to be under an obligation to pro- 

tect and preserve the marine environment 

in accordance with internationally agreed 
rules and standards; 

e satisfactory regimes for transit through 
and over archipelagos and for passage 
through international straits, taking into 
account also the reasonable concerns of 
archipelagic and coastal States; and 

* an international regime for the seabed 
beyond national jurisdiction (‘the Area’) 
including an international organisation 
(‘the Authority’) to manage all exploration 
and exploitation of the seabed resources 
of the Area; this regime should operate so 
as to reconcile the desire of developing 
countries to preserve the resources of ‘the 
Area’ as the ‘common heritage of 
mankind’ (that is, community use and 
control) with that of the technically ad- 
vanced States to obtain freedom of ac- 
cess to exploit those resources. 

The Law of the Sea Conference has 
reached a crucial stage in its long history. 
While there is a substantial measure of 
egreement on the great majority of over 300 
Craft articles in the ICNT, the Conference 
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has still to reach agreement on certain im- 
portant outstanding issues. The present 
Eighth Session should provide an indication 
whether a widely acceptable comprehensive 
convention is within grasp. 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 16 March: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today announced the 
Australian delegation to the Eighth Session 
of the Third Law of the Sea Conference, 
which will begin in Geneva on 19 March 
1979. 

Mr Peacock said that Mr K. G. Brennan, 
Australian Ambassador to Switzerland, 
would again lead the Australian delegation. 
The delegation, which includes represen- 
tatives from various Government Depart- 
ments, would also include a representative 
of the Australian States, Mr Raymond 
Lambert, an Assistant Crown Solicitor of 
Victoria. Mr Lambert will advise on matters 
arising in the Conference which are of con- 
cern to the States. 

Mr Peacock reaffirmed that Australia’s 
principal objective in the Conference was the 
early conclusion of a comprehensive and 
widely supported convention on the law of 
the sea. 

He said that at the Eighth Session, the 
Conference would be seeking to revise the 
‘informal Composite Negotiating Text’ of a 
draft convention. He said that this text was 
Satisfactory to Australia on most key 
elements. For example, the text would per- 
mit coastal states to claim exclusive 
economic zones, up to 200 nautical miles in 
extent, and would confirm coastal states’ 
sovereignty over the resources of their con- 
tinental shelves. Other issues, which have 
been largely resolved, include the breadth of 
a coastal state’s territorial sea, rights of 
passage through international straits and ar- 
chipelagos, and the protection of the marine 
environment. 

Mr Peacock noted, however, that the 
Conference had still to resolve a number of 
major issues, including the system by which 
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the mineral resources of the deep seabed 
area beyond national jurisdiction were to be 
explored and exploited. He said that despite 
the Conference’s progress towards many 
other issues, there was a widespread con- 


cern among States that, in the interests of 
achieving a comprehensive law of the sea 
convention, there would need to be substan- 
tial progress towards resolution of major 
outstanding issues. 





Australian Delegation to the Eighth Session of the United Nations Conference 


on the Law of the Sea. 
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of Foreign Affairs. 
Captain E. E. Johns- Strategic and Inter- 
ton, A.M., O.B.E., national Policy Divi- 
R.A.N. sion, Department of 
Defence. 


Mr G. A. Brennan 


Mr D. J. Guppy 


Mr M. J. McKeown 
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Mr H. C. Burmester Principal Legal Of- 
ficer, Attorney- 
General's Depart- 
ment. 

Mr J. S. Bailey Head, United Nations . 
Legal Section, 
Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr M. A. S. Landale First Secretary, 


Australian Permanent 
Mission to the United 
Nations Office, 
Geneva. 

Law of the Sea and 
Antarctica Section, 
Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 

An Assistant Crown 
Solicitor of Victoria. 
(Adviser.) 


Ms R. M. Forrester 


Mr R. Lambert 


The Papua New Guinea 
Minister for Minerals and 
Energy, Mr Karl W. Kitchens 
(centre), held discussions with 
industry leaders and senior 
government officials during a 
10-day visit from 25 March. He 
is shown here with the Minister 
for Science, Senator the Hon. 
J. J. Webster, and the PNG 
High Commissioner to 
Australia, Mr Vincent Eri. 
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Finland: Elections 


BAGHDAD MEETING 


In recent years Finland has been governed by a succession of ‘centre-left’ coalitions of up to 
five political parties, generally weighted towards the Social Democrats as the largest party, 


and sometimes including communists. 


Elections held on 18-19 March placed 
question marks against that sort of arrange- 
ment, because both centre and left lost 
ground to the conservatives to an extent 
where non-socialists could henceforth com- 
mand a majority in parliament. 

An argument against too prominent a 
swing to the right in government is Finland’s 
need to have the U.S.S.R.’s understanding. 

The U.S.S.R.’s frontier with Finland 
amounts to half of the ‘iron curtain’, and the 


U.S.S.R. had a major interest in continuity 
of policy with this immediate neighbour. 
Considerable responsibility for ensuring 
that such continuity exists and is understood 
by the U.S.S.R. rests with Finland’s eminent 
President, Mr Urho Kekkonen. It is he who 
will play the principal role in forming a new 
government whose composition will be seen 
as best serving Finland’s overall interests in- 
cluding its established stance of neutrality. 


Egypt-Israel peace treaty: Baghdad meeting 
of Arab Foreign and Economic Ministers 


A meeting of Foreign and Economic-Finance Ministers of all Arab states except Sudan, 
Oman and Egypt was held in Baghdad from 27-31 March. 


The decisions and measures agreed upon 
may be grouped into political-legal and 
economic-financial categories: 


Political and legal 


e immediate recall of Arab Ambassadors 
from Cairo 

e the meeting recommended that political 
and diplomatic relations between par- 
ticipating countries and Egypt be severed 
within one month of the signing of the 
Egypt-lsrael peace treaty and in accor- 
dance with the relevant laws of each 
country 

e suspension of Egypt’s membership of the 
Arab League with effect from the date of 
the signing of the treaty and the conse- 
quent denial of all rights implied by 
membership of the League 

e Tunis is to be the temporary headquarters 
of the Arab League as well as the location 
for the secretariat, special ministerial 
councils and technical committees. All in- 
ternational and regional organisations are 
to be advised to deal with the League 
through its new headquarters in Tunis 

» formation of a committee comprising 
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Iraq, Syria, Tunisia, Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, Algeria and a representative of 
the League’s secretariat to supervise the 
implementation of the decision to transfer 
the League’s headquarters, to ensure that 
the interests of the League and its proper- 
ty, funds and documents, are protected 
and to ensure that Egypt does not impede 
the transfer of the League’s headquarters 
from Cairo 

e suspension of Egypt's membership in a 
variety of other Arab organisations and 
committees 

e the meeting called for the suspension of 
Egypt's membership of the Non-Aligned 
Movement, Organisation of Islamic Con- 
ferences and the Organisation of African 
Unity for violation of declared policies of 
these organisations 

e affirmation of the principle of maintaining 
links with the Egyptian people except 
those who co-operate directly or indirect- 
ly with Israel 

e all participant countries are to notify 
foreign governments of their condemna- 
tion of the peace treaty requesting them 
not to support the treaty 
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e the meeting denounced the policy of the 
United States, particularly its role in the 
Camp David agreements and the 
Egyptian-lsraeli treaty 

e the meeting considers all arrangements 
made in the implementation of its deci- 
sions to be temporary and may be cancel- 
led by a decision of the Arab League 
Council as soon as the circumstances 
which justified them no longer exist 

e all Arab countries are required to pass 
legislation in support of the decision of 
the meeting 


Economic and financial 


e Arab Governments and institutions will 
cease to provide loans, banking facilities, 
deposits and other funds, to the Egyptian 
financial establishments 

e all financial aid to Egypt whether in 
technical or other form will cease 

èe embargo will be placed on economic aid 
to Egypt through Arab banks and aid 
institutions 

e Arab Governments and institutions will 
refrain from acquiring shares and bonds 
issued by the Egyptian Government 

e in accordance with the suspension of 
Egypt’s membership from the Arab 
League, its membership in organisations 
and establishments connected with the 
League is also suspended, and those 


organisations and establishments based 
in Egypt will be transferred to other Arab 
countries 

e because the Egypt-lsrael treaty provides 
for the sale of Egyptian oil and petroleum 
products to Israel, no further exports of 
oil and petroleum products from Arab 
countries to Egypt will be permitted 

e provisions of the Arab trade boycott are 
to be implemented against those Egyptian 
companies, institutions and individuals 
dealing with Israel 

e the meeting affirmed the importance of 
continuing to deal with Egyptian specialist 
establishments and organisations which 
are not dealing with Israel 


e the interests of individual Egyptians work- 
ing in Arab countries are guaranteed and 
such persons will be encouraged to 
develop a sense of belonging to the Arab 
nation 

èe the United Nations is to be requested to 
transfer the headquarters of any of its 
regional offices serving the Arab region 
from Egypt to any other Arab capital 


The meeting also declared that its deci- 
sions are considered to be the minimum re- 
quirement in confronting the dangers of the 
peace treaty and that Arab Governments are 
to take additional individual measures they 
think necessary. 


U.S.S.R.: Foreign Minister visits Syria 


The Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr Gromyko, made a brief visit to Syria from 24 to 25 March 
before the signing in Washington on 26 March of the Egypt-lsrael peace treaty. 


The visit was widely assumed to have 
focused on measures to counter the peace 
agreement, and to strengthen the Soviet 
Union’s active support for Arab opposition 
to the treaty. The visit also came at a time 
when events in the Middle East and West 
Asia were especially unsettled and served to 
underline the strategic and economic impor- 
tance of the region to the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.S.R.’s continuing interest there. 

The Soviet Union, which may be inclined 
to see the treaty as an attempt by the United 
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States to protect the latter’s political and 
economic interests, has constantly rejected 
the conclusion of any separate and bilateral 
peace agreement between Egypt and Israel. 
Furthermore, because of its continued ex- 
clusion from the Middle East peace process 
the U.S.S.R. has called for a resumption of 
the Geneva peace negotiations. The 
U.S.S.R. has previously given its backing to 
the Arab Steadfastness Front’s opposition 
to the 1978 Camp David accords. The 
Damascus Summit of the Steadfastness 
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Front in September 1978 also called for 
closer ties between the U.S.S.R. and Arab 
front-line states opposed to United States- 
sponsored peace initiatives in the Middle 
East. 

In denouncing the peace treaty, the 
J.S.S.R. appears determined to step up its 
commitment to Arab opposition to the 
peace treaty and to consolidate in particular 
‘ts influence with Syria and Iraq. Mr 
Gromyko’s visit indicates the U.S.S.R. may 
now be considering more substantial military 
and political support for Syria and Iraq in an 


Referendum in Iran 


U.K.-MALTA 


effort to strengthen its hand in the Middle 
East at a time of increasing Arab antipathy to 
the Egyptian-lsraeli peace accords, growing 
Arab uncertainties following the collapse of 
the pro-Western regime in Iran and 
heightened United States interest and asser- 
tiveness in the region. 

The continuing opposition of a number of 
Arab states to the peace treaty also provides 
renewed opportunity for the Soviet Union to 
seek to broaden its diplomatic activities 
amongst moderate Arab governments. 


The referendum on the formation of an Islamic republic in Iran was held on 30 and 31 March. 
Detailed results will not be known for some time but the counting reportedly gives as ex- 
pected an overwhelming majority for an Islamic republic, with 97 per cent of a reported 16 
million in votes in favour and one per cent against. 


Voting took place generally in an orderly 
atmosphere, but attacks on polling booths 
were reported from towns in the Kurdish 
area where there was evidence of active 
campaigning against the referendum, and 
disruptions to voting took place in the 
Turkoman region. It was permissible for 
voters to endorse a negative voting slip with 
their ideas of an alternative to an Islamic 
republic but it is believed that few availed 
themselves of this opportunity. Those op- 
posed to the Islamic republic for the most 
part stayed away from the polls; it is not 
known how many in fact did this. 

The referendum can be viewed as a formal 
act which not only gives popular endorse- 


British bases in Malta 


The agreement under which Britain enjoys 
March, and the bases were closed. 


Malta had been a British naval base since 
Nelson’s time. During the First World War 
Malta provided hospital facilities for men 
wounded in the Gallipoli campaign, and 
same original Anzacs with three-figure 
regimental numbers are buried there. 

During the Second World War the island 
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ment to the Islamic republic but also formally 
terminates the monarchic regime. Accord- 
ingly Ayatollah Khomeini announced on 1 
April that Iran is now an Islamic republic. 
Pyschologically the referendum may have 
had value in giving people the opportunity of 
having participated in the creation of the 
Islamic republic and it gives popular en- 
dorsement to the provisional arrangements 
established by Khomeini including the ap- 
pointment of the Bazargan Government. It 
also opens the way to the more important 
constitutional steps, namely, publication of 
the constitution (due to appear soon) and 
formation of a constituent assembly. 


base facilities in Malta expired at the end of 


was awarded the George Cross after being 
successfully defended. In recent years 
Malta’s principal defence function has been 
to serve as a base for aerial surveillance of 
Soviet naval operations in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

In March 1972, Mr Mintoff’s Government 
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INDO-CHINESE REFUGEES 


concluded a seven-year agreement on the 
use of military facilities in Malta by Britain for 
British and NATO Defence purposes. The 
agreement barred access to those facilities 
by the forces of any Warsaw Pact country. 
Britain paid a yearly rental of £14 million, 
and the addition to this sum of local expen- 


diture by British forces and dependents, plus 
a smaller payment by the U.S., rounded out 
to a consequent foreign exchange earning of 
about £30 million a year. It was one of Mr 
Mintoff’s objectives to apply these funds 
towards putting Malta’s economy on to a 
viable base. 


United States: Indo-Chinese refugees 


The United States Administration is moving to reform legislation for the entry of refugees 
into the United States, against the background of Congressional criticism of the Administra- 
tion’s approach to the problem of Indo-Chinese refugees. 


During hearings of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Sub-Committee on Immigration, 
Refugees and International Law on 6 March, 
the Chairman, Ms Elizabeth Holtzman 
(Democrat — New York) said the Ad- 
ministration had failed to develop a coherent 
and comprehensive plan to deal with the 
Indo-Chinese refugee problem, and had not 
made a serious, sustained effort to en- 
courage the world community to provide 
greater re-settlement opportunities for these 
refugees. She remarked that the Indo- 
Chinese refugee problem had seriously 
undermined efforts to promote peace and 
stability in the region. Her comments came 
after a two-week fact-finding visit to South- 
East Asia. 

In response, Administration represen- 
tatives stressed at the hearing that the Ad- 
ministration was seeking ‘the greatest pos- 
sible degree of international participation for 
the re-settlement of refugees’ and drew at- 
tention to steps the United States was tak- 
ing to alleviate the problem. Administrative 
procedures were being streamlined and 
would be capable of handling 4 000 or more 
people per month. 

The Administration has also appointed a 
senior Inter-Agency Co-ordinator for 
Refugee Affairs, attached to the State 
Department, to organise and improve United 
States’ efforts for refugees. A former lowa 
Senator, Mr Dick Clark, has been appointed 
to the position. 

On 8 March the Administration presented 
draft legislation to Congress intended to im- 
prove re-settlement arrangements for 
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refugees coming to the United States. The 
last revision of United States refugee laws 
was in 1952. 
The principal features of the new legisla- 
tion are: 
e an increase in the permitted number of 
refugees from 17 400 to 50 000 per year; 


e jt would enable the President, after con- 
sultation with Congress, to authorise an 
intake above this quota in exceptional 
situations, such as the Indo-China crisis; 


èe limit the United States Attorney-General’s 


‘parole’ authority, that permits him to 
allow entry of persons who would not or- 
dinarily meet the restrictive refugee defini- 
tion in current legislation. (The ‘parole’ 
authority was originally intended to allow 
entry of individual refugees in unusual cir- 
cumstances, but has been widely used to 
grant entry for large numbers of refugees 
resulting from crises in Hungary, Cuba 
and Indo-China; criticisms have been 
made that the discretion has sometimes 
been used too widely); 


e adopt a broader definition of refugee 


status in line with the United Nations 1951 
Convention and 1967 protocol on 
refugees. (Current legislation restricted 
this functional description to those from 
Communist countries and the Middle 
East); 


e provide considerable United States 


Government aid for the re-settlement of 
refugees, including possible welfare 
assistance for up to two years after 
arrival. 
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The Papua New Guinea 
Minister for Defence, Mr Gai 
Duwabane, made his first visit 
to Australia in March since tak- 
ing up his portfolio last 
Nevember. Pictured with him 
is the Minister for Defence, the 
Hen. D. J. Killen. 


SAUDI WEATHER PROJECT 





PNG Defence Minister visits Australia 


The Papua New Guinea Minister for Defence, the Hon. Gai Duwabane, made his first official 
visit to Australia from 29 March to 7 April. Mr Duwabane, a coffee plantation owner from the 
Eastern Highlands, was appointed to the portfolio in November 1978, 12 months after his 


election to Parliament. 


Mr Duwabane met the Australian Minister 
for Veterans’ Affairs, the Hon. A. E. Ader- 
mann, to inform him of the Papua New 
Guinea Government's plan to provide pen- 
sion benefits to their citizens who served in 
Werld War Il. In addition to talks with 
Australian Government ministers and of- 
fcials, Mr Duwabane inspected defence 


establishments in Canberra and Brisbane. 

The Australian Minister for Defence, the 
Hon. D. J. Killen, said on 28 March that the 
fact that Mr Duwabane was coming to 
Australia so soon after his appointment was 
a further indication of the closeness of 
defence relations between the two coun- 
tries. 


Australia aids Saudi weather project 


Australia is to help Saudi Arabia develop its meteorological services and establish a national 


meteorological centre. 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. D. 
Anthony, signed a Memorandum of 
Understanding in Jeddah, committing the 
Australian Government to co-operation with 
Saudi Arabia in the meteorological field. 

Mr Anthony said the Memorandum 
pravided for direct bilateral co-operation be- 
tween the meteorological services of the two 
countries and support by the Australian 
Bureau of Meteorology and Australian con- 
sultants who might be engaged to help in 
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the development of a national 
meteorological centre in Saudi Arabia and 
the extension of the Saudi Meteorological 
Service during the next few years. 

He said that the Minister for Science and 
the Environment, Senator the Hon. J. J. 
Webster, had discussed the proposal for an 
agreement on meteorology with a Saudi 
Arabian delegation which visited Australia in 
1977. 

Since then Senator Webster had made 
the Bureau of Meteorology’s expert advice 
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available to Australian consultants working 
with the Saudi Meteorological Service. 

He said the immediate significance for 
Australia related to an Australian company 
which had been working for some time in 
Saudi Arabia on a feasibility and implemen- 
tation study for the extension of the Saudi 
Meteorological Service. 

‘The Memorandum of Understanding is a 
first and essential step if this Australian com- 
pany is to receive contracts for this work,’ he 
said. ‘Through signing this memorandum 


and through my discussions with Saudi 
Government officials, | believe that we can 
look forward with some confidence to major 
contracts moving Australia’s way in the near 
future.’ 

He would also examine whether other 
areas of Australian expertise, such as in the 
Bureau of Mineral Resources, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and the Australian 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization, could be applied to 
the benefit of both countries. 


The Central Treaty Organisation 


The Central Treaty Organisation evolved from the Baghdad Pact signed by Turkey and Iraq 
in 1955 and acceded to in the same year by Britain, Pakistan and Iran. The objective of the 
Pact was the creation of a Middle Eastern mutual security system. Members of the Pact re- 
nounced the intention of interfering in the internal affairs of other members and agreed to 
co-operate and co-ordinate activities in the defence and security fields. A permanent Council 
of Ministers was established, together with a Secretariat and various committees. 


It had been hoped that other Middle 
Eastern Countries would join the Pact when 
it was created. This did not occur. The Pact 
was denounced by some countries, in- 
cluding Egypt. The United States did not 
join, but participated in various committees. 
lraq itself formally ceased to be a member in 
1959 following the 1958 revolution which 
overthrew the Iraqi monarchy. At that time 
the headquarters of the organisation was 
moved to Ankara and the Pact was renamed 
the Central Treaty Organisation (CENTO). 

Although it provided a link between 
regional members and an umbrella for 
mutual co-operation, CENTO has come to 
be seen to be politically and militarily less 
relevant. CENTO maintained a modest pro- 
gram encouraging mutual economic cCoO- 
operation, but this has to a large extent been 
supplanted by growth of the Regional Co- 
operation and Development Organisation 
consisting only of Iran, Turkey and Pakistan. 
CENTO’s disbandment, therefore, is not ex- 
pected to have any major consequences. 

The intention of Iran to withdraw accords 
with the new Iranian Government's policy of 
examining existing military links and moving 
closer to the non-aligned movement. 
Pakistan’s interest in membership of CENTO 
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has been decreasing for some time while its 
interest in the non-aligned movement has 
been growing. The decisions to leave 
CENTO are not therefore unexpected. 

In view of the intention of Iran and 
Pakistan to withdraw, Turkey has now 
decided to seek the dissolution of the 
Organisation. A decision on this could be 
made at the meeting of CENTO Foreign 
Ministers due to be held in Washington in 
April. The British Government has stated 
that, in its view, the regional members 
should themselves decide the future of 
CENTO. 

Pakistan has stated that its withdrawal 
from CENTO will not affect its bilateral rela- 
tions with Turkey or Iran nor impair its tradi- 
tional friendships with Britain and the United 
States. Turkey has stressed the importance 
of the continuation of its traditional relation- 
ship with Iran and Pakistan and has called 
for continued co-operation within the 
Regional Co-operation for Development 
Agreement. (This Agreement, signed in 
1964, provides for closer economic, 
technical and cultural co-operation between 
Turkey, Iran and Pakistan). Iran has also 
pledged continuing support for the Regional 
Co-operation for Development Agreement. 
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OIL 


The international oil shortfall 


Recent events in Iran resulted in the cessation of its oil exports (previously about 5 million 
barrels-day (mbd) or 10 per cent of the world oil trade). This shortfall has been met by in- 
creased production of the order of 3 mbd in other producing countries (principally OPEC 
countries) and the remainder through a running down of stocks in industrialised consumer 
countries. Since consuming countries cannot run down stocks indefinitely and because in 
fact they need to increase stocks in preparation for the next northern hemisphere winter, it 
has been estimated that even with the foreshadowed resumption of Iranian production to 
3 mbd soon, there would still most likely be a shortfall of the order of 2 mbd on the world 


ol market in 1979. 


In response to this situation member 
countries of the International Energy Agency 
(IEA) — which include most of the major oil 
consuming nations — recently agreed that 
they should reduce their oil usage by 2 mbd 
(equivalent to a 5 per cent cut in IEA con- 
sumption). As a member, Australia is a party 
tc this agreement. 

Most other countries’ efforts aimed at de- 
mand restraint have been by exhortation and 
persuasion, although several governments 
nave legislation in preparation which would 
enable them to impose mandatory restraints 
f this proves necessary. 

The American Administration’s response 
sc far has been to urge energy conservation 
in the form of voluntary restraint domestical- 
iy and to encourage other oil producers — 
netably Saudi Arabia — to increase and 
maintain production at higher levels. A draft 
scheme for mandatory means including 
petrol rationing was presented to Congress 
or 27 February, but President Carter has 
disclaimed any immediate intention to apply 
such mandatory measures. 

The Japanese Government has con- 
sidered various means to restrict domestic 
oil consumption, including promotion of the 
use of coal for power generation and as a 
fuel in major industries, restrictions on televi- 
sion broadcasting hours and on the use of 
commercial neon lights and the closure of 
service stations on weekends. 

Many other countries are also considering 
su'table options for reducing oil consump- 
tion. New Zealand is the only country which 
has implemented harsh restraint measures 
(e.g. ‘carless days’) and has imposed restric- 
tions on the trading of service stations and 
speed limits. 
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At this stage, while Iranian production has 
now resumed, any forecast on future oil sup- 
plies must necessarily be tenuous because of 
the number of uncertain factors involved. 
Among the uncertainties are the future 
political situation in Iran, reactions of Arab 
countries to the Egypt-lsrael peace treaty, 
future decisions on pricing and production 
by OPEC, including the question of whether 
or not other producing countries will main- 
tain increased production, the success of 
IEA countries in reducing demand and the 
severity of the next winter in the northern 
hemisphere. 

A serious shortfall in oil supplies, and the 
resultant effect on prices could have serious 
repercussions on international trade, infla- 
tion and world economic growth. 

Australia has a high-level of self- 
sufficiency in oil. It expects to be able to 
meet the IEA commitment by increased pro- 
duction from Bass Strait, resulting in lesser 
demand for oil imports and through the ef- 
fects of the Government's crude oil pricing 
policy which is resulting in fuel switching 
(e.g. the switch to natural gas in industry in 
New South Wales and the increased use of 
LPG as an automotive fuel). 

As a precaution against the possibility of 
further demand restraint measures being re- 
quired, discussions are being held with State 
Governments and with the oil industry on a 
range of options for reducing demand on a 
short-term basis should this prove 
necessary. 

U.S. reaction to OPEC oil price rise 

The United States Government has 
reacted strongly to OPEC’s decision to in- 
crease crude oil prices. 

The oil price-setting group’s agreement to 
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lift prices by a minimum of 9 per cent from 1 
April 1979 was described by a State Depart- 
ment spokesman on 27 March as ‘untimely 
and unjustified’. He said the United States 
deeply regretted OPEC’s action of using the 
tight oil market caused by the disruption to 
lranian oil exports to raise their price for oil. 
Commenting that the United States valued 
its relations with the OPEC countries, the 
spokesman declined to discuss the possibil- 
ity of any United States retaliatory action. 

The jump in oil prices emphasised, the 
spokesman said, the urgency of the demand 
restraint commitment undertaken by the in- 
dustrial nations of the International Energy 
Agency. IEA countries (including Australia) 
agreed at a meeting on 1-2 March to adopt 
measures to reduce their demand for oil by 5 
per cent by the end of 1979. This would be 
equivalent to 2 million barrels per day and 
help mitigate the effects of the oil price and 
supply disruptions. 

Partly due to the OPEC decision President 
Carter has delayed a major energy policy 


Wheat and wool 


Record wheat crop 


Australia’s record wheat crop this year could 


$1 900 million, economists have forecast. 


The predictions on the harvest put it at 22 
per cent above the previous record of 
14 030 000 tonnes in the 1968-69 season. 

They forecast that the gross value of this 
year’s crop will exceed $1900 million — 
double that of last year — and that, overall, 
farm incomes are expected to increase 80 
per cent on last year. The size of this year’s 
crop has placed pressure on the Australian 
Government’s moves to reduce inflation. 

Announcing details of the crop, the 
Wheat Board’s Chairman, Sir Leslie Price, 
said the harvest was a record for four of 
Australia’s five mainland States. Sir Leslie 
said that, after allowing for sales on the 
domestic market, the Board would have 
about 15 600 000 tonnes of wheat available 
for export and for carry-over stocks. 

Sales to date indicated that exports would 
be about 10 000 000 tonnes, close to the 
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statement. The delay will permit revision of 
the energy plan to take account of the new 
price rises. 

Before OPEC’s decision there was con- 
siderable speculation by the United States 
media on the possible effects of an oil price 
rise on the outlook for the United States 
economy. Commentators have suggested 
that an oil price rise could increase the infla- 
tion rate, have a depressive effect on the 
level of economic activity and thus on 
employment levels, and adversely influence 
the United States balance of payments 
which in turn could act to undermine the 
United States Administration support 
measures for the United States dollar. While 
the economic effect of the oil price increase 
will be strongly conditioned by offsetting 
measures taken by the Administration, in- 
cluding efforts to promote energy conserva- 
tion, the increase has introduced an element 
of uncertainty into United States economic 
predictions this year. 


reach a record of 17 200 000 tonnes worth 


maximum working capacity of the country’s 
grain handling and export terminal facilities. 

Since November, 1978 contracts and 
agreements had been written covering the 
shipment of more than 6 500 000 tonnes of 
wheat in the 1978-79 crop year to China 
(3 000 000 tonnes), Egypt (1 500 000 ton- 
nes), Japan (1 000 000 tonnes), Indonesia 
(585 000 tonnes), and Pakistan (500 000 
tonnes). 

‘Assuming that exports of 10 000 000 ton- 
nes can be achieved, our carry-over at 
November 30, 1979, could be in the vicinity 
of 5 600 000 tonnes,’ Sir Leslie said. 

‘In this regard, it is particularly worth men- 
tioning the Board’s long-term agreement 
with China which, in addition to the 
3 000 000 tonnes to be shipped this year, 
calls for the supply of 2 500 000 tonnes for 
1980 and 1981.’ 
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Sir Leslie said that world wheat produc- 
tion for 1978-79 had been estimated at a 
record 438000000 tonnes, a rise of 
52 000 000 tonnes on the previous year. End 
of year stocks of the five major exporters 
were estimated to rise to 58 200 000 tonnes, 
up 4 200 000 from the previous year. World 
trade in wheat was expected to fall by 4 per 
cent to 69 500 000 tonnes. 

‘Counterbalancing these factors has been 
the United States Government's domestic 
policy for wheat, including acreage set 
aside, producer storage and loan programs, 
each of which has had the effect of reducing 
supplies of wheat on the market,’ Sir Leslie 
said. 

‘Other positive influences have been the 
progressive depreciation of the U.S. dollar 
and steady demand for wheat.’ 

He said the outcome had been a fairly 
steady asking price for Australia’s export 
wheat of about $120 a tonne since April 
1978. Given a continuation of U.S. domestic 
farm policy and an average world wheat pro- 
duction in 1979, it was likely that export 
prices would remain stable. 


Strong prices for wool 

Australian and world wool markets in 
February experienced the most dramatic 
price advances since the 1972-73 commodity 
beom, the Australian Wool Corporation has 
reported. 





Wheat in storage, awaiting rail 
trensport to port wheat ter- 
munals. 
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cent higher than in July-January 1977-78. 


WHEAT 


‘The strong upturn in demand appears to 
have been precipitated by several coinciden- 
tal developments affecting both the wool 
trading environment and world economic 
prospects,’ the Corporation said in its sum- 
mary for the month. 

‘From a global trading viewpoint the 
uncertainty created by the China-Vietnam 
hostilities and the Iranian oil situation may 
have induced precautionary purchasing by 
importers of raw materials, resulting in 
significant rises in most commodity prices. 

‘Factors more relevant to the wool market 
in particular included the need for consum- 
ing countries to replenish greasy wool stocks 
run down as demand deferred during the 
first half of the 1978-79 season; the an- 
ticipated mild upturn in consumer demand; 
and favourable movements in exchange 
rates compared with the start of the wool- 
selling season.’ 

The corporation said figures supplied by 
the Japanese Wool Importers’ Association 
(JWIA) showed a sharp rise in purchases by 
Japanese mills in January, when 146 507 
bales of Australian wool were brought, 
bringing Japan’s July-January purchases 
from Australia to 609 716 bales, 3.3 per cent 
higher than for the same period of the 
previous season. 

Global purchases by the JWIA in July- 
January, at 859 531 bales, were 21.3 per 
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STATEMENTS — PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATIONS 


International Energy 
Agency: Australian 
membership 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 2 March: 

The Prime Minister announced today that 
Australia will become a member of the Inter- 
national Energy Agency (IEA). Australia’s 
application to join was unanimously approv- 
ed at a meeting of the IEA’s Governing 
Board in Paris on 1 March. This followed a 
comprehensive review by the Government 
over the last year. 

The IEA is an autonomous institution 
within the framework of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, 
and is now the major forum for continuing 
consultation and co-operation on energy 
matters between most of the industrialised 
nations which are Australia’s principal 
trading partners. 

The Prime Minister stated that Australia 
would obtain a number of benefits from 
membership. These would include participa- 
tion in the IEA’s long-term co-operation 
activities, covering energy conservation pro- 
grams and joint energy research and 
development projects, and participation in 
the IEA’s Emergency Oil Sharing Scheme. 

Membership of the IEA would also be 
valuable in view of Australia’s position as an 
increasingly important net energy exporter, 
and the Government's determination to 
make energy materials available on 
reasonable terms to its trading partners. 
Australia would also derive advantage from 
access to information available within the 
IEA on the international oil market. 

The Government has made it clear to the 
IEA that its accession to the IEA’s Agree- 
ment on an International Energy Program, 
and its acceptance of the subsequent deci- 
sions of the IEA’s Governing Board, are to 
the extent that these are compatible with 
Australia’s federal constitution, and the 
Government's policies on foreign invest- 
ment, uranium and other energy resources. 

Mr Fraser said that the responsibility of 
co-ordinating IEA matters had been given to 
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The Minister for National Development, the Hon. 
Kevin Newman. 


the Minister for National Development, Mr 
Newman, who proposes to make a state- 
ment to Parliament next week on the details 
of Australian membership. Also the matter 
will be taken up in detail with the States and 
the Northern Territory through the 
machinery of the Australian Minerals and 
Energy Council. 


Presidential inaugurations in 
Venezuela and Brazil 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 2 March: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced today that the 
President of the Senate, Senator Sir Condor 
Laucke, will represent the Australian 
Government at the inauguration of the new 
President of Venezuela, Dr Luis Herrera 
Campins, and of the new President of Brazil, 
General Joao Baptista de Oliveira 
Figueiredo. The ceremonies will take place in 
Caracas on 12 March and Brasilia on 15 
March. 
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Mr Peacock said that the Government at- 
tached considerable importance to 
Australia’s relations with Venezuela and 
Brazil, both important Latin American coun- 
tries whose significance in world affairs was 
increasing. It was therefore appropriate that 
Australia should be represented at a high 
level at the inaugurations. 

While on his way to Venezuela Sir Condor 
will represent the Government parties at the 
celebrations in Mexico of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Mexican govern- 
ing party, the Institutional Revolutionary 
Party (PRI). Mr C. J. Hurford will represent 
the Labor Party. 

Note: In Venezuela’s presidential elections 
om 3 December, Dr Herrera Campins, the 
candidate of the opposition Social Christian 
Party (COPEI), narrowly defeated the can- 
didate of the ruling Democratic Action Party 
(AD), Luis Pinerua Ordaz. The incumbent 
President, Carlos Andres Perez, who com- 
pleted his five-year term in December 1978, 
could not by law stand again. 

In Brazil, General Figueiredo was suc- 
cessful as the candidate of the ruling 
ARENA Party (Alliance for National 
Renewal) in the presidential elections held 
om 15 October 1978. His six-year term will 
begin on 15 March 1979. 


Diplomatic appointments 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Han. Andrew Peacock, on 2 March: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr Douglas Sturkey as 
Australia’s Ambassador to Saudi Arabia. Mr 
Sturkey will succeed Mr Donald Kingsmill 
who has been Ambassador since July 1976. 

Mr Sturkey, who will be resident in Jed- 
dah, will also be accredited as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Kuwait and to the United 
Arab Emirates. 

Mr Sturkey, 43, has previously served in 
Australia’s Mission to the United Nations in 
New York from 1974 to 1977, and as Deputy 
High Commissioner in Calcutta from 1970 to 
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1972 and in Malta, Suva, Lagos and Well- 
ington. 

Mr Peacock referred to the importance of 
Saudi Arabia to Australia in view of its posi- 
tion as a major oil supplier, its prominence in 
the international financial and economic 
arena and because of its influential role in 
the Arab world. Mr Peacock said that 
Australia’s commercial and economic rela- 
tions with Saudi Arabia had developed 
steadily over recent years and that there 
were excellent prospects for expanding the 
relationship to the benefit of both countries. 

Mr Peacock also announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Oliver Cordell as Australia’s High 
Commissioner to Nauru. Mr Cordell, 40, has 
previously served in Lagos, Vienna, Karachi 
and Islamabad. For the past 12 months he 
has been head of the Department’s News 
and Media Section. He will succeed Miss 
Maris King, who has been High Commis- 
sioner for the past two years. 

Mr Peacock said that Australia had en- 
joyed a long and historical relationship with 
Nauru. Since Nauru’s independence and the 
establishment of an Australian diplomatic 
mission in 1968 the ties between the two 
countries had continued to strengthen and 
expand. 

Australia and Nauru were close partners in 
the promotion of regional co-operation in 
the South Pacific, particularly through the 
South Pacific Forum and the South Pacific 
Bureau for Economic Co-operation. 


ESCAP 35 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 5 March: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced today that the 
Minister for Housing and Construction, the 
Hon. R. J. Groom, will lead the Australian 
delegation to the 35th session of the U.N.’s 
Economic and Social Commission for Asia 
and the Pacific, which opens in Manila on 5 
March. 
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Mr Peacock said that Mr Groom would be 
assisted at the session by senior officials 
from the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
the Department of Trade and Resources. 

Mr Peacock commented that ESCAP, 
which has 41 member states, is the major 
regional forum for discussion of the prob- 
lems of economic development in Asia and 
the Pacific. ESCAP both by its Charter and 
traditions generally concentrates its atten- 
tion on issues of economic and social 
development rather than on political issues. 
An important theme at ESCAP 35 is likely to 
be regional preparations directed to defining 
the global Development Strategy for the 
1980s. 


Talks with Chinese Vice- 
Premier 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. 
D. Anthony, on 6 March: 

The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, Mr Anthony, and 
Chinese Vice-Premier, Madam Chen Muhua, 
discussed a wide range of trade matters dur- 
ing a half-hour meeting at Parliament House 
this morning. 
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Mr Anthony told Madam Chen that 
Australia looked forward to participating in 
China’s modernisation program in areas 
such as dry land farming, animal and pasture 
management and sugar cane production, 
and expertise in mineral exploration and pro- 
cessing. 

Australia recognised the position China 
was going to hold in the commercial world 
and would like to develop a very close rela- 
tionship of trust. This trust, however, had to 
be earned by a willingness at such an early 
stage to be a participant in one of the most 
exciting phases of development that had yet 
taken place. 

Mr Anthony also discussed Australia’s 
current trade with China, particularly in 
wheat, sugar, iron ore and aluminium. He 
said he had also acknowledged China’s need 
to increase its exports to other countries but 
had pointed out that in the case of Australia, 
it was very diffficult to achieve a balance of 
trade because so much of what Australia 
supplied was in basic raw materials, essen- 
tial for industrial development and 
foodstuffs. However, Australia had recently 
extended to China the tariff preferences it 
had accorded to developing countries and 
Mr Anthony commented that this action 
should assist China in developing its exports 
to Australia. 


The Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Trade and 
Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. D. 
Anthony, with the Chinese 
Vice-Premier, Madame Chen 
Muhua. 
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With regard to the possibility of Australia 
importing crude oil from China, it had been 
pointed out that China’s oil production was 
virtually committed in the short term. 

Both parties had agreed, however, that 
fostering of such trade on normal commer- 
cial terms between the two countries was a 
desirable objective for the future and the 
matter would be kept under review. 

Mr Anthony said he had also agreed with 
Madam Chen that the interchange of people 
and trade missions which was developing 
rapidly, should continue to receive the en- 
couragement of both Governments. 


Japanese coal negotiations 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. 
D. Anthony, on 6 March: 

| have today given export approval in 
respect of 20 million tonnes of coal, valued 
et over $800 million, to be shipped from New 
South Wales to the Japanese steel mills over 
tne next two years. 

This represents at the minimum level of 
exports an increased annual shipping rate of 
cver half a million tonnes. In this respect | 
believe the outcome of the negotiations is 
most satisfactory in the current static market 
situation, and should mean increased 
employment in the New South Wales coal 
industry. 

Following reports on the way the negotia- 
tioms were proceeding, | found it necessary 
to obtain individual accounts from each of 
the companies involved. Some aspects 
caused concern. However, | have been ad- 
vised that further discussions have since 
taken place between the mills and some of 
the companies and, on the basis of all the 
information now available to me, | have 
approved the final outcome. 

The finally-agreed prices are marginally 
below those which could have been attained 
had there been greater cohesion in the in- 
dustry. However, they are certainly much 
better than the levels originally proposed by 
the mills and | believe they are now within 
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the range of prices which can be considered 
acceptable in the current economic situa- 
tion. 


Meeting of Australian 
Minerals and Energy Council 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
J. D. Anthony, on 9 March: 

At the fifth meeting of the Australian 
Minerals and Energy Council (AMEC), held 
today in Sydney, Commonwealth, State and 
Territory Ministers responsible for mines and 
energy had wide-ranging discussions on 
minerals and energy issues. 

In particular, they discussed the interna- 
tional and Australian oil supply outlook in 
the light of the recent developments in Iran. 
Ministers agreed to investigate measures to 
reduce Australia’s consumption of liquid 
fuels in accordance with the objective of a 5 
per cent reduction agreed recently by 
members of the International Energy Agency. 
AMEC officials will meet on 14 March to 
review possible measures in detail and to en- 
sure that State and Territory Governments 
are fully apprised of the supply situation. 
This meeting will follow the meeting of the 
Oil Industry Supply Committee to be held on 
13 March. 

While agreeing that there were no 
grounds for concern about the immediate 
outlook, Ministers noted the need to con- 
tinue to watch very closely developments in 
the international oil market. It was agreed 
that prudent use of petroleum is of major im- 
portance to the community. Individual in- 
itiatives and personal interest in this question 
were to be highly commended to all 
Australians. 

Ministers discussed proposals for a na- 
tional publicity campaign concentrating on 
the conservation of liquid fuels. They agreed 
that the need for a national campaign had 
been highlighted by developments in Iran 
which had led to increased world prices and 
reduced supply and that an early start for a 
national campaign was highly desirable. 
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Ministers discussed the report, commission- 
ed by the Commonwealth, on an approach 
to a national energy conservation publicity 
programme. They agreed that it provided a 
basis for further consultations on the nature 
of a national campaign and funding 
procedures. 

Also, in regard to petroleum usage, the 
Ministers discussed the proposed third ex- 
tension of emission controls on motor 
vehicles. Ministers noted industry claims 
that an additional fuel penalty would be im- 
posed by the introduction of the next phase. 
They concluded that the Australian Minerals 
and Energy Council and the Australian 
Transport Advisory Council should meet 
together to ensure that all implications of the 
proposals, including the fuel penalty 
aspects, were thoroughly discussed and 
analysed. Ministers agreed that matters such 
as this, relating to energy and transport 
issues, required close liaison and consulta- 
tions, both between Governments and 
within individual Governments. 

Ministers agreed that officials should pur- 
sue with the Standards Association of 
Australia questions relating to the labelling 
of motor vehicles and other appliances in 
terms of energy consumption. 

The activities of the Australian Heritage 
Commission in relation to the minerals and 
energy industries in Australia were discussed 
in detail by the Council which noted with ap- 
proval that the Prime Minister had recently 
instituted a review of the scope and opera- 
tion of the Australian Heritage Commission 
Act. The Council agreed that it would be ap- 
propriate for this review to be concluded 
expeditiously. 

Each Minister delivered statements to the 
Council on recent developments in his area 
of responsibility. A consolidated paper 
outlining the range of developments will be 
issued by the Council in the near future. 

Export controls and moves towards new 
off-shore legislation and Australia’s 
membership of the International Energy 
Agency were also discussed. 


In attendance were: — 
The Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony, M.P. (Chair- 
man) — Minister for Trade and Resources 
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The Hon. K. E. Newman, M.P. — Minister 
for National Development 
The Hon. R. J. Mulock, M.P. — Minister for 


Mineral Resources and Development, 
N.S.W. 

The Hon. P. D. Hills, M.P. — Minister for 
Energy, N.S.W. 


The Hon. J. C. M. Balfour, M.L.A. — 
Minister for Minerals and Energy, Victoria 

The Hon. R. E. Camm, M.L.A. — Minister 
for Mines and Energy and Police, Qld. 

The Hon. H. R. Hudson, M.H.A. — Minister 
for Mines and Energy, S.A. 

The Hon. A. Mensaros, M.L.A. — Minister 
for Industrial Development, Mines, Fuel 
and Energy, W.A. 

The Hon. M. R. Polley, M.H.A. — Minister 
for Mines, Tas. 

The Hon. |. Tuxworth, M.L.A. — Minister 
for Mines and Energy, N.T. 


Treasurer's address to the 
American Australian 
Association of New York 


Following is the text of the address to 
the American Australian Association, 
New York, delivered by the Treasurer, 
the Hon. J. Howard, on 9 March: 

| am very happy to be here to address a 
gathering of people who have given practical 
expression to the value of the relationship 
between our two countries. | propose to talk 
to you today about the present Australian 
approach to economic policy and some 
recent policy initiatives. 

The 12 February issue of Business Week 
carried a report of an interview with the 
Prime Minister of Australia under the 
heading, ‘A reach for Fiscal Conservatism’ 
and an accompanying editorial entitled 
‘Australia’s Inflation Fighter Hangs Tough’. 
Without wanting to overstate the situation, 
these headlines do capture some of the 
essentials of our policies. 

Fiscal restraint even though it may appear 
‘conservative’ to some, is, in our view, a fun- 
damental prerequisite of an effective anti- 
inflationary policy. The only way to control 
inflation is to get ‘tough’ with fiscal and 
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Mr Dale Hathaway, United 
States Assistant Secretary of 
State for Agriculture (right), 
visited Australia for talks in 
March. In Perth, W.A., he 
delivered an address on world 
commodity arrangements at 
the Agricultural Marketing 
Policies Conference, held as 
part of Agro-79. He is seen 
here with the Minister for 
Primary Industry, the Rt. Hon. 
fan Sinclair. 


monetary policy. Our fundamental judge- 
ment has been that a permissive approach to 
inflation will only delay and make more pain- 
ful the process of economic adjustment. In- 
flation unquestionably threatens the vitality 
of our free enterprise economics. We would 
do well to note the injunction contained in 
the preface to the publication of the 
speeches and congressional statements of 
Arthur Burns’: — 

‘. .. (my) strong conviction (is) that inflation 
has become the most dangerous economic 
ailment of our times and that our country 
may be headed for disaster if we ignore the 
lessons won through hard experience’. 

That injunction applies to us all. 

Since 1975 the Australian Government's 
macro-economic policies have been design- 
ed to bring inflation under control and to 
eradicate the severe distortions in our 
economy which developed in the early to 
mid 1970s. These included a big imbalance 
between real wages and productivity which 
sharply depleted the profits of the private 
sector, a collapse of investment and a much 
increased savings ratio. 





Mr A. F. Burns is Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board and alternate Governor of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 
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In the last three years our objective has 
been to lay the foundations for a resumption 
of non-inflationary growth in activity and 
employment which can be sustained over 
the longer haul. We have rejected the 
panaceas that promise increased activity in 
the near term but would fail to sustain it in 
the longer term. We have hit back hard on 
the growth of public expenditure. Federal 
Outlays should show little or no increase in 
real terms over the three years ending June 
1979. This can be contrasted with an in- 
crease of over 45 per cent in 1975. 

Our firm restraint in Government expen- 
diture has enabled us to significantly reduce 
the burden of taxation and to bring down the 
size of the budget deficit. In 1978-79 that 
deficit is likely to be about 3 per cent of GDP 
compared with more than 5 per cent a few 
years earlier. This has helped to restore a 
healthier balance between the claims of the 
public and private sector on the nation’s 
resources. Apart from these direct benefits 
our expenditure restraint has greatly aided 
the pursuit of our monetary objectives. 

In recent years we have more than halved 
the growth in domestic monetary ag- 
gregates from a peak rate of over 20 per cent 
in 1975 and this has made a contribution 
towards reducing both inflation and interest 
rates. 
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Whilst we have had considerable success 
in the fiscal and monetary areas we have had 
less success in the wages area. Although we 
have consistently argued for maximum wage 
restraint in wage case hearings and have 
achieved appreciable moderation in wage 
levels, it is no secret that we have not had as 
much success as we would have liked. 

Finally, our domestic policies have been 
effectively underpinned by a more flexible 
management of the exchange rate. 

These have been the basic elements of our 
strategy over the past three years and they 
will remain so. The growing evidence in re- 
cent months of strengthening economic ac- 
tivity confirms our resolve but, unfortunate- 
ly, by sticking to this strategy, some accuse 
us of paying too little regard to unemploy- 
ment. We reject that charge. 


Indeed, we believe that this criticism 
misses the point. It is precisely because of 
our very real concern to ensure lasting 
employment growth and a permanent reduc- 
tion in unemployment that we are sticking 
determinedly to our anti-inflation strategy. In 
our view continual adherence to an effective 
anti-inflation strategy is the only way to en- 
sure a restoration of consumer and business 
confidence and sustainable economic 
recovery and to entertain any relaxation of 
this approach would merely squander the 
hard won gains to date. 


Let me briefly document a few of these 
gains: 

e private consumption is continuing to firm; 

e business investment is growing strongly; 
investment in mining and manufacturing 
is estimated to have increased by one- 
third in 1978; 

e the outlook for housing is showing signs 
of improvement; 

e export demand has re-emerged as an im- 
portant source of production growth: the 
seasonally adjusted value of recorded ex- 
ports in the three months ended January 
1979 was 17 per cent greater than in the 
preceding three months; 

e the rural sector, which has been operating 
under difficulty in recent years, is ex- 
periencing much improved fortunes in 
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1978-79: we have had a record wheat 
crop and prices for a number of products 
— notably wool and meats — have 
increased appreciably; 

e production strengthened in the December 
quarter and we expect growth in gross 
domestic product in 1978-79 to be greater 
than for some years. 


The reduction of inflation stemming from 
our firm economic policies has greatly 
improved Australia’s international com- 
petitiveness and, as a result, our balance of 
payments is beginning to improve. 

As | mentioned earlier, the high level of 
unemployment in Australia is of great con- 
cern to the Government, however, it is a fact 
of history that employment picks up later 
than production. We are experiencing a 
strengthening trend in output and over the 
last few months we have seen some en- 
couraging signs of increasing employment. 
Civilian employment has risen in each of the 
five months to November 1978 and employ- 
ment in manufacturing has begun to in- 
crease more strongly. Overtime work in 
factories has risen to its highest level since 
1974. 

The Government is determined to con- 
tinue to pursue policies that create the con- 
ditions for further sustainable reductions in 
inflation and interest rates and for expanded 
production and employment. There is a 
growing and justifiable mood of optimism 
about Australia’s economic prospects. With 
a much reduced inflation rate the economy 
is growing more strongly. These 
developments have contributed to a marked 
improvement in the investment climate and 
a resurgence of investment in large scale 
resource development projects is occurring. 

New capital investment in mining was 75 
per cent higher in the year to September 
1978, and a recent mining industry survey 
showed that larger mining companies expect 
to increase their investment by a further 32 
per cent in 1979. At December 1978 the 
estimated capital cost of mineral projects 
firmly committed or in the final feasibility 
stage was $4 000 million. 

This figure does not include the North- 
west Shelf project which is now being prov- 
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əd up in a $50 million feasibility study. Im- 
petus has been given to the oil industry by 
our crude oil pricing policies and taxation 
and investment incentives and, as a result, 
Australia’s oil reserves have already been 
upgraded significantly and the recent ac- 
celeration of oil exploration activity will con- 
tinue in 1979. 

Manufacturing industry is also par- 
ticipating in the revival of economic activity 
in Australia. In recent weeks: 


* ICI has announced that it will construct a 
$500 million petrochemical complex in 
Victoria and a $400 million ethylene plant 
in New South Wales; 

e the Government has approved a GMH 
proposal which will result in a new $210 
million engine complex being built in 
Victoria; 

e Australian Newsprint has announced the 
planned construction of a $160 million 
newsprint plant in Albury-Wodonga. 


A recent survey of manufacturing industry 
showed that new orders and output were 
the best for four years and manufacturers 
generally expected to maintain or increase 
output. 

The Government's desire to encourage in- 
vestment is also reflected in our decision last 
year to approve $1 800 million of infrastruc- 
ture financing for projects selected by the 
State Governments. 

The Government has repeatedly made 
clear its attitude towards foreign investment. 
We need it. We encourage it. 

Finally, | would like to tell you about a 
major Inquiry that | have recently announced 
into the Australian financial system. This will 
be the first Inquiry into the Australian finan- 
cial system in over 40 years. During this 
period, there have been many far reaching 
changes in the structure of that system. We 
have purposely selected a small committee 
of five members all of whom are widely 
experienced in various sectors of the finan- 
cial system and each of them outstanding in 
their own right. As Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, we have selected the chief executive of 
one of our largest real estate development 
companies and chairman of a successful 
merchant bank. The Committee has been 
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given the widest possible rein. Although the 
terms of reference mention specific areas 
that should be covered as a minimum (e.g. 
the relationship between banks and non- 
banks, the question of foreign exchange ar- 
rangements and the role of the Reserve 
Bank), the terms of reference are sufficiently 
broad to allow the Committee to pursue 
what other questions they consider to be 
important. 

The success of this Inquiry will depend 
very much on whether all interested parties 
are prepared to submit their views to the 
Committee. In my short time as Treasurer, | 
have spoken to representatives of many cor- 
porations and institutions, some of which 
are represented here, who have mentioned 
to me ways in which the system could be 
improved. | strongly urge those of you who 
have an interest in the operation of our 
financial system to take this opportunity to 
offer a submission. Whilst the Government 
does not wish to prejudice the Committee’s 
findings, | have already made it clear that the 
Inquiry was not established for the purpose 
of increasing Government regulation. Indeed 
| share the view increasingly expressed both 
here and in Australia that there is too much 
government regulation of the private sector. 
We believe in the strategy we are following. 
We are encouraged by its results. We do not 
discount the difficulties that will lie ahead or 
exaggerate our success to date. We are 
determined to maintain that strategy. 


Japanese iron ore negotiations 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
J. D. Anthony, on 11 March: 

It has been reported in Tokyo that Robe 
River Ltd has reached agreement with the 
Japanese steel mills in price negotiations for 
1979. 

This means that, for the first time since 
major yearly negotiations for re-pricing of 
contractual iron ore tonnage commenced in 
1976, the three major Australian suppliers 
have settled their contract negotiations with 
the Japanese steel mills before the com- 
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mencement of the new contract year on 1 
April. 

This quick result emphasises the more ef- 
fective degree of co-operation that is now 
evident following the introduction last Oc- 
tober of new administrative guidelines for 
export controls on bulk raw materials. 

As a result of this latest settlement, the 
overall Australian iron ore price for exports 
to Japan will increase by nearly 8.5 per cent. 

| expect that the total value of iron ore and 
pellet exports to Japan, together with the 
flow-on effects to other Asian markets, will 
result in welcome additional export income 
of about $55 million over the next year. 


Processing of raw materials 


Following is a joint news release issued 
by the Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Trade and Resources, the 
Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony, the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce, the Rt. Hon. P. 
Lynch, and the Minister for National 
Development, the Hon. K. Newman, on 
15 March: 

The Ministers for Trade and Resources, 
Industry and Commerce and National 
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Development announced today that con- 
siderable progress was being made in 
initiatives to advance the Government's ob- 
jective of encouraging further processing of 
raw materials in Australia. 

The Ministers said the Commonwealth- 
State Standing Joint Study Group on Raw 
Materials Processing had held its second 
meeting in Sydney recently. The Joint Study 
Group had been set up to facilitate close co- 
operation between the Commonwealth, 
States and the Northern Territory in efforts 
to encourage further processing. The in- 
terest being shown by the States in the work 
of the Study Group was a Clear indication of 
the importance which all Australian Govern- 
ments attached to this objective. 

The Joint Study Group is working to the 
Australian Minerals and Energy Council and 
the Commonwealth-State Industry 
Ministers’ Conference, and is composed of 
senior officials from the Commonwealth and 
all States. 

In the short period since the Joint Study 
Group was established last November, it had 
begun examinations into raw materials pro- 
cessing, the major factors affecting the 
development of raw materials processing in 
Australia and policy options open to Govern- 
ments to encourage this development. It had 


Professor Toshio Sawada, of 
Sophia University, Tokyo, was 
the principal speaker at the 
‘Doing Business with Japan’ 
seminar held in Sydney on 6 
March. Professor Sawada (se- 
cond from right) is shown at 
the seminar with (from left) Mr 
R. Craigie, President of the 
Commercial Law Association 
of Australia Ltd., the Hon. R. 
J. Ellicott, Minister for Home 
Affairs and Minister for the 
Capital Territory, and Mr M. 
Byers, Solicitor-General of 
Australia and President of the 
Australia-Japan Trade Law 
Association. 
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also initiated examination of Australia’s 
octential in the processing of wool, mineral 
sands and gemstones. These studies are be- 
‘ng given high priority by the Study Group. 

The Ministers added that the Australia- 
Japan Standing Joint Study Group was also 
making considerable progress. This body 
nad been set up to identify the prospects for 
*usther processing in Australia that would be 
in the mutual interests of the two countries. 
it will also advise the two Governments on 
the steps that they could take to realise 
these opportunities. 

This Study Group had its first meeting in 
Nevember last and, as an initial step, had 
begun examination of Australia’s potential 
to supply, and the Japanese needs for, 
aluminium and woodpulp. 

Papers on these matters are to be ex- 
changed by the two sides in April, and will 
be considered at the meeting in Tokyo soon 
aftr. 

The Australian Manufacturing Council 
anal the Trade Development Council have 
established panels to consider the issues in- 
volved in encouraging processing, and their 
contributions will be of substantial impor- 
tamce to the Commonwealth in its 
deaiberations. 

The Ministers said that there would be 
clase consultation with industry in the con- 
sideration of processing matters. 

A number of companies has already been 
esked for their help in the finalisation of 
Australia’s paper on aluminium for the 
Australia-Japan Joint Study Group. Com- 
panies in the paper industry would also be 
approached for their help in the finalisation 
of she woodpulp paper. 

The Ministers stated that other companies 
ané industry organisations would also be ap- 
proached to enable a better understanding 
to be gained of the factors that are affecting 
Australia’s ability to expand raw materials 
processing. They invited companies that 
are or have been, contemplating new pro- 
jects or expansion of existing processing 
operations to contact their Departments to 
discuss the problems they had encountered, 
anc which might be inhibiting the further 
development of raw materials processing. 
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The Ministers concluded that today 
Australia is increasingly faced, as a nation, 
with the need to compete internationally for 
major projects against locations in other 
countries. The security of investment in 
Australia, our skilled and stable workforce, 
and the attractive cost structure of our raw 
material and energy sources all contribute to 
an internationally favourable investment pro- 
position. In addition, the substantial reduc- 
tion in Australia’s rate of inflation, provided 
a strong foundation for any major 
investment. 


Middle East 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 15 March: 

The Prime Minister said today that the 
Australian Government welcomed the 
dramatic progress towards an Egyptian- 
Israeli peace treaty which had been achieved 
during President Carter’s recent visit to 
Egypt and Israel. ‘The prospects for the 
signature of a treaty are clearly now very 
good’, the Prime Minister said. 

The Prime Minister paid tribute to the 
statesmanship of President Carter whose 
personal initiatives both at Camp David last 
September and in making his recent visit to 
the Middle East had kept alive the Egyptian- 
Israeli dialogue at times when deadlock ap- 
peared likely. He also praised the courage of 
President Sadat and Prime Minister Begin in 
their willingness to work tirelessly in the 
interest of achieving a treaty. 

The Prime Minister said a treaty between 
Egypt and Israel would be an historic event 
not only in itself, but in the stimulus it would 
provide to bring about peace in the Middle 
East as a whole. The Australian Government 
hoped that other Arab States, whose par- 
ticipation in the peace process will be 
necessary if there is to be a lasting Middle 
East settlement, could also be encouraged 
to join future negotiations. The Prime Min- 
ister expressed the hope that as the treaty 
was implemented, the doubts of other Arab 
States would lessen and that work on a 
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comprehensive Middle East settlement 
would proceed. 

The Prime Minister concluded by reaffirm- 
ing the Australian Government's support for 
all moves designed to end the long years of 
tension and suffering in the Middle East, and 
to bring about a stability and peace absent 
from the region for so long. 


Indo-China — Security 
Council 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 18 March: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, commented on 17 March 
on the outcome of the debate in the Security 
Council on Indo-China. 

The Minister said that it was regrettable 
that the resolution proposed by the ASEAN 
countries had been vetoed. It had called 
inter alia for the cessation of hostilities, 
the withdrawal of all forces, restraint by all 
parties and had welcomed the Secretary- 
General's offer to use his good offices in the 
search for a peaceful solution. 

Mr Peacock said that the resolution had 
been a significant initiative by the ASEAN 
countries in the Security Council’s con- 
sideration of this very serious question, and 
he expressed appreciation for ASEAN’s con- 
tribution in putting a resolution before the 
Council. 

The resolution received the support of 
most members of the Security Council, in- 
cluding the non-aligned countries. It em- 
bodied principles which the Australian 
Government fully endorsed and which had 
formed the basis of the Government's ap- 
proach towards the restoration of peace and 
stability in Indo-China. 

Australia had joined in calling for a 
meeting of the Council and the Australian 
Ambassador to the United Nations had par- 
ticipated actively in the debate and had ex- 
pressed the Government's views on 24 
February and again during the final debate 
on 16 March. The Minister said that the 
Government hoped there would be an op- 
portunity for the Secretary-General to exer- 
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cise his good offices. 

Mr Peacock said that the situation in Indo- 
China would continue to be of great concern 
to the Government until peace and stability 
had been restored. The Security Council 
Resolution follows: 

The Security Council, 

Noting with grave concern that the situa- 
tion in the region of South-East Asia has 
seriously deteriorated, 

Concerned that the mounting friction and 
growing tension in and around the region 
have resulted in an escalation of armed ac- 
tivities and widening of the conflict area, 

Deeply regretting the armed intervention 
in the internal affairs of Democratic Kam- 
puchea and the armed attack against the 
Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, 

Reiterating its firm commitment to the 
Charter of the United Nations and to the ac- 
cepted principles of international law, 

Emphasizing that all States shall refrain, in 
their international relations, from the threat 
or use of force against the sovereignty, ter- 
ritorial integrity or independence of any 
State, 

Recognizing its primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security in accordance with the Charter of 
the United Nations, 


e Urgently calls upon all parties to cease all 
hostilities forthwith: 

èe Further calls upon all parties to the con- 
flicts to withdraw their forces to their own 
countries: 

e Appeals to them and to States outside the 
region to exercise the utmost restraint 
and to refrain from any acts which may 
lead to further escalation and widening of 
the conflicts: 

e Reaffirms that all States shall scrupulous- 
ly respect the sovereignty, territorial in- 
tegrity and independence of other States: 

èe Calls upon all parties to the conflicts to 
settle their disputes by peaceful means in 
accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations: 

e Welcomes the offer of the good offices of 
the Secretary-General in the search for a 
peaceful solution: 

e Decides to remain seized of the question. 
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ASEAN-Australia 

Ministerial Meeting on Civil 
Aviation 

Following is the text of a statement 
released at the joint ASEAN-Australia 
Ministerial Conference on 21 March: 

The ASEAN-Australia Ministerial Meeting 
on the Australian International Civil Aviation 
Policy (ICAP) was held on 20-21 March 1979 
in Jakarta. 

The meeting was officially opened by 
H.E. Prof. Dr Mochtar Kusumaatmadija, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Indonesia and 
Chairman of the ASEAN Standing Committee. 

The meeting was attended by the ASEAN 
ministers, namely: H.E. Mr Roesmin 
Nurjadin, Minister for Communications of 
Indonesia, H.E. Dato Seri Dr Mahathir Bin 
Mohamad, Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Trade and Industry of Malaysia, 
H.E. Gerardo P. Sicat, Minister for 
Economic Planning of the Philippines, H.E. 
Mr Ong Teng Cheong, Minister for Com- 
nunications of Singapore, H.E. Goh Chok 
Teng, Minister for Trade and Industry of 
Singapore, and H.E. General Surakit 
Viayalarp, Minister for Communications of 
Thailand, and on the Australian side, by the 
ten. P. J. Nixon, Minister for Transport, 
and the Hon. Andrew Peacock, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and their respective delega- 
tians. 

The meeting was chaired by H.E. Dato 
Seri Dr Mahathir Bin Mohamad, Leader of 
the ASEAN delegation. H.E. Datuk Ali Ben 
Abdullah, Secretary-General of the ASEAN 
Secretariat was also present. 

The ASEAN Ministers reiterated the 
ASEAN common stand adopted at the 
Seventh ASEAN Economic Ministers 
Meeting on 12-13 December 1978 and the 
special ASEAN Economic Ministers Meeting 
on 22 February 1979. 

The Australian Ministers outlined the 
philosophy and objectives of the new 
Australian International Civil Aviation Policy. 
They explained particularly its objective of 
previding the lowest possible fares for inter- 
national travellers. They emphasised that it 
was the policy and intention of the 
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Australian Government that the ASEAN 
countries should share equitably in the 
benefits of the new scheme. 

The Ministers addressed the principles set 
out in the ASEAN joint statement of 22 
February and agreed courses of action that 
would be taken on these. With regard to par- 
ticipation by ASEAN carriers in the 
Australia-U.K./Europe low fare scheme, 
Ministers agreed that further studies were 
needed on this subject. 

Concerning the level of a stopover fare on 
the Australia-U.K./Europe route, Ministers 
agreed that further work was also required 
on this matter with a view to proposals being 
developed on an appropriate fare level. 

Ministers directed officials to proceed 
quickly with further work on these two mat- 
ters and to report back to their respective 
Ministers within a month. 

Ministers agreed in principle on ranges of 
cheap fares proposed by the ASEAN 
Ministers for travel between Australia and 
ASEAN countries. They further agreed that 
these could form the basis for bilateral 
negotiations between Australia and each of 
the ASEAN countries. Ministers confirmed 
that such bilateral discussions would take 
place without any way affecting the ASEAN 
collective approach to this subject. 

Ministers agreed that the ASEAN coun- 
tries would develop proposals which they 
would put to Australia in intra-ASEAN 
stopover fares to be used in conjunction 
with the low cost fares between Australia 
and the ASEAN region. 

The meeting was held in a cordial and 
constructive atmosphere, in keeping with 
the long established tradition of close and 
co-operative links between the ASEAN 
countries and Australia. 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 21 March: 

The Prime Minister has welcomed the 
joint statement issued following the 
Australia-ASEAN Ministerial meeting in 
Djakarta. ‘Clearly the meeting has been most 
successful’, the Prime Minister said. ‘Useful 
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progress has been made on a number of 
points. 

‘Bilateral discussions will now be held on 
cheaper fares between Australia and each 
ASEAN nation. 

‘Over the next few weeks, more detailed 
work will be carried out by officials on 
stopover fares and access by ASEAN car- 
riers to the Australia-U.K. route. 

‘The links between Australia and the 
ASEAN countries continue as close and 
strong as ever’, the Prime Minister said. 


Elimination of racial 
discrimination 


The following message from the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, 
was delivered in the United Nations, 
New York, on 21 March, to mark the 
observance of the International Day for 
the Elimination of Racial Discrimina- 
tion: 

‘On this International Day for the Elimina- 
tion of Racial Discrimination the Govern- 
ment and people of Australia reaffirm their 
continuing abhorrence of racism wherever it 
occurs. 

Australia reiterates its condemnation of 
apartheid which grossly violates the basic 
human rights of the majority of people in 
South Africa and which continues to inflict 
suffering and injustices upon them. 

On this important day Australia joins the 
world community in a recommitment to the 
elimination of racism in all its forms and in 
particular to the ending of apartheid.’ 


Australia and Japan 


Following is the text of the speech by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, at the opening 
of the Seventh Australia-Japan Rela- 
tions Symposium in Canberra on 29 
March: 

| am honoured to share this evening with 
you and to speak on the occasion of the 
Seventh Australia-Japan Symposium. 
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| have long believed in the need for a 
nation’s foreign policy to be based to the 
greatest possible extent on a well informed 
public understanding of the issues. In 
democracies such as ours, foreign policy, to 
enjoy public support, must reflect the 
general wish of the community. Since 
becoming Foreign Minister | have con- 
sistently sought to involve the Australian 
public in debate on foreign policy issues. | 
therefore warmly welcome occasions such 
as this symposium which enable 
businessmen, academics, public servants 
and private citizens to share their experience 
and to exchange views on matters of im- 
mediacy and importance to our external rela- 
tions. | commend the organisers and sup- 
porters of the symposium for performing this 
valuable service. 


| also regard these annual meetings as 
important for the role they play in shaping 
our perceptions of the nature and direction 
of our relations with Japan. Since their in- 
ception these meetings have generated 
much public discussion. Moreover, they 
have provided insights into the relationship 
and what can be done to improve it. 


Indeed, many of the findings of the 
previous symposia are reflected in the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Australia-Japan Relations. This 
Committee, better known as the Myer Com- 
mittee, was commissioned by the Govern- 
ment in April 1977 to examine and submit 
recommendations on measures to enhance 
the bilateral relationship and its manage- 
ment. The Committee recommended that 
existing arrangements should be revised and 
modified and that new machinery be created 
to enable Australia to improve the manage- 
ment of its relations with Japan and to max- 
imise the advantages of the relationship. The 
machinery was also designed to predict 
strains that might arise from time to time, 
and to find ways to minimise their impact. 


These new arrangements will co-ordinate 
more closely the activities of those Com- 
monwealth Departments involved in the 
administration of the bilateral relationship. 
They will engage the interests and view- 
points of representatives of the private sec- 
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tor — the business community, the trade 
unions, the academic world and the media. 
They will also provide a channel for the in- 
terests of State Governments to receive ap- 
propriate attention in the future develop- 
ment of the relationship. 

| am satisfied that this machinery will suc- 
cessfully involve a much wider and more 
representative section of the Australian 
community in the management of our rela- 
tions with Japan. | am equally confident that 
it will put the relationship on an even 
stronger footing than at present. There will 
indeed be much for it to focus on, both in 
bilateral questions and in multilateral 
activities. 

A sound foundation exists for the future 
development of all major aspects of the 
Australia-Japan relationship. Nonetheless 
current global economic and political 
changes dictate that both Australia and 
Japan will be formulating our future policies 
in an environment which offers both the 
benefit of increased dynamism and the 
disadvantage of increased volatility. In these 
circumstances we must both be attuned to 
the need to mould our relationship according 
to fast changing global and regional 
circumstances. 

You will require no reminder from me that 
our economic links with Japan remain cen- 
tral to our relationship. Japan is our largest 
trading partner. Our interdependence is 
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enormous. The Japanese market has been 
the key factor in the growth of many 
Australian industries, of which the most pro- 
minent has been the mining industry. It has 
been calculated that one in seven jobs in 
Australia is related to the Australia-Japan 
trading relationship. 

Existing institutional arrangements should 
ensure that every effort is made to bolster 
and support our trading relationship with 
Japan. This relationship is a central aspect 
of the work of the Australia-Japan 
Ministerial Committee. It is the raison d’etre 
for the Australia-Japan Business Co- 
operation Committee. It is also the principal 
objective of the joint research and publica- 
tions of the Australia-Japan Economic Rela- 
tions Research Project and the Australia- 
Japan Trade Law Foundation. 

lt has been suggested recently that our 
two countries are entering a period of 
economic stagnation, that the era of growth 
that marked the ‘60s and ‘70s is past. We 
have been warned that the rate of growth in 
our trade will slow down significantly as 
Japan attempts to cope with its own 
economic problems — upward pressure on 
the yen, increasing trade competition from 
its Asian neighbours, and the generally 
depressed conditions of international trade. 

| do not endorse such a prophecy of 
gloom. Rather | believe that the ‘80s will see 
a shift to a new phase of Australian export 
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trade with Japan. Just as the emphasis 
shifted in the ‘60s from agricultural exports 
to raw material for Japan’s industries, we 
are about to move towards a further change 
in emphasis. This will be in the area of 
energy. 

The 1973-74 oil crisis had far-reaching 
economic implications for the industrialised 
world and for the non-oil producing develop- 
ing countries. Its repercussions were felt 
particularly seriously in Japan. More recent- 
ly, events in Iran have raised the spectre of 
instability in the strategically vital South- 
West Asian region. They resulted in severely 
curtailed oil production. They stimulated fur- 
ther increases in prices. They have again 
shown nations the danger of excessive 
dependence on imported oil. 

These events, of course, have direct im- 
plications for Japan and for Australia. 
However, because of the economic inter- 
dependence of our countries, they could 
also have further indirect implications for 
Australia. Because of the size of our trading 
relationship with Japan, when circum- 
stances impact adversely on Japan's 
economy, they are likely also to have con- 
sequent adverse impact on Australia. 

These changing circumstances have 
dispelled any doubts which may have ex- 
isted over the wisdom of energy diversifica- 
tion programs. Japan has begun a vigorous 
program to diversify its primary energy 
sources. Japan will be looking to Australia to 
help meet its increasing demands for steam- 
ing coal, liquid natural gas and uranium. 
Australia is willing to meet Japan’s future 
energy demands and looks forward to the in- 
creased participation of Japanese invest- 
ment capital in the development of 
Australian energy resources. 


| have often stated that our economic rela- 
tionship with Japan must be underpinned by 
a solid political relationship. Important in- 
itiatives have been undertaken to ensure the 
achievement of this aim. These, of course, 
include regular meetings of the Australia- 
Japan Ministerial Committee and the con- 
clusion of the Basic Treaty of Friendship and 
Co-operation. 

But looking to the future, it must be 
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remembered that in democracies, political 
attitudes are shaped not only by the percep- 
tions of governments but of peoples. For 
these reasons | have often emphasised, and | 
stress again tonight, the need for greater 
public awareness of each other's cultures, of 
each other's problems and of each other's 
preoccupations. Essentially this comes 
down to greater contact. We should, 
therefore, continue to place the greatest im- 
portance upon several aspects of our broad 
social and cultural relationship. These 
include: 


e the need to stimulate cultural exchanges, 
for example through the work of the 
Australia-Japan Foundation. 

e efforts to break down the language barrier 
— | take pride in the fact that on a per 
capita basis more people in Australia are 
learning Japanese than is the case in any 
other country; but this should not prevent 
an increased stress on the study of 
Japanese in Australia. 

e the encouragement of tourism in each 
other's countries. 

e increased efforts to stimulate contact be- 
tween peer groups, in particular, youth 
groups. 


| have so far commented on bilateral rela- 
tions between Australia and Japan. | wish to 
place no less an emphasis on our interlock- 
ing global and regional roles. Our bilateral 
relationship cannot exist in isolation and will 
be increasingly affected by developments in 
third countries, particularly in our own 
region: 

e the economic development of the 
Republic of Korea has been due in large 
part to the provision of Japanese capital 
and technology. As a result Australia’s 
trade with Korea has been stimulated; 

èe similarly, particularly since the signing of 
the Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship, it is likely that Japan will play 
an important role in China’s drive towards 
rapid modernisation. As a regional source 
of raw materials and specialised forms of 
technology, particularly in agriculture and 
mining, Australia also stands ready to 
play a complementary role in China’s 
modernisation process; 
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* major economic strides have also been 
taken by the ASEAN countries. Japan 
and Australia are playing their part in 
assisting the development of these 
economies. It is in our mutual interest and 
in the interest of the region to continue to 
do so. 

Nonetheless recent events have un- 
equivocally demonstrated that in a changing 
strategic environment neither Japan nor 
Australia can interpret their regional or 
global roles solely in economic terms. Japan 
and Australia independently recognised the 
dangers of a widening of the recent conflicts 
in Kampuchea and along the Sino-Viet- 
namese border. And in consultations at the 
highest level, each sought to achieve a 
reduction of tension. It is a measure of the 
extent to which Australia and Japan share 
perceptions of the region that the actions we 
took were so similar. | am optimistic that 
both our nations will be able to extend our 
influence for the restoration of peace and 
stability in the area. 

Just as a strategic environment has seen 
cnanges to which Australia and Japan will 
have to adapt and respond, so too will we 
have to bear in mind the need to respond to 
institutional changes in that environment. 

During the ‘70s ASEAN has emerged as a 
political entity which has collective interests 
apart from the individual interests of its 
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members. Japan and Australia have sought 
to encourage the strength and unity of that 
entity. 

With the emergence of a number of newly 
independent nations in the South Pacific, 
both nations have sought to strengthen their 
links with that area. 

Japan and Australia will both need to look 
closely over the next decade at arrange- 
ments which might best suit the develop- 
ment of the region. For example, prominent 
Japanese and Australians have suggested 
that in the ‘80s a broader regional associa- 
tion may emerge. Suggestions include a 
Pacific Free Trade Association, an Organisa- 
tion for Pacific Trade and Development, or 
an institution for the Pacific area modelled 
after the OECD. | note that Prime Minister 
Ohira has shown an interest in this general 
concept, and that a prominent group under 
the chairmanship of Professor Okita has 
been appointed to examine and report upon 
the matter. It is also important for Australia 
to examine these concepts closely. 

In conclusion, | see no need for Australia 
or Japan to be modest about what we have 
achieved in our relationship. The co- 
operative and mutually valuable partnership 
we have forged has been successful. 

| am optimistic about the continuing high 
level and vitality of the economic partner- 
ship. | believe that it will be sustained by the 


Japan has become the first na- 
tion to open its pavilion in the 
International Village at Shep- 
parton, Victoria. The Japanese 
Ambassador to Australia, Mr 
Yoshio Okawara, speaks at the 
opening ceremony. 
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more comprehensive political understanding 
which now exists. This understanding in its 
turn will be enhanced by growing 
understanding and awareness between our 
two peoples. The future relationship through 
the 1980s will contain exciting and challeng- 
ing possibilities in which our two peoples will 
continue to co-operate and advance both 
their own quality of life and that of the 
region in which we live. 

| have great pleasure in declaring the 
Seventh Australia-Japan Relations 
Symposium open. 


ASTEC statement 


Following is a statement to the House of 
Representatives by the Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, on 29 
March: 

In making this statement, | should, at the 
outset, remind Honourable Members that an 
advisory committee on Science and 
Technology was set up in 1972 when | was 
the Minister responsible for Education and 
Science. 

This action was taken by the Coalition 
Government in the light of experience and 
developments overseas. It followed discus- 
sions with leading industrialists, the 
Australian Academy, and senior Govern- 
ment scientists. 

The Committtee was disbanded by the 
Labor Government in February 1973 and was 
not replaced until mid-1975, when an interim 
Australian Science and Technology Council 
was set up, pending the passage of 
legislation. 

On 9 February 1976, a small group of 
distinguished scientists and industrialists 
was formed to advise me on the role of a 
permanent Science and Technology Coun- 
cil. The Report from this group was 
presented in April 1976. After consideration 
of the Report | announced that the interim 
ASTEC would be given the primary task of 
reporting on arrangements for a permanent 
Science and Technology Council. 

After consulting widely and considering 
the issues in detail, the interim ASTEC pro- 
duced a report entitled ‘Future Ar- 
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rangements for an Australian Science and 
Technology Council’. The Government ac- 
cepted this report, and | announced the for- 
mation of the permanent ASTEC in Parlia- 
ment on 19 April 1977. | also announced 
then that ASTEC would be a statutory body. 
The legislation to establish it was passed by 
the Parliament last year. 

During its period of operation the interim 
ASTEC provided valuable advice to the 
Government on a wide range of matters, in- 
cluding: Australia’s participation in the first 
world-wide series of experiments of a major 
international research program known as the 
global atmospheric research program; 
whether Australia should install facilities to 
receive and process information from Land- 
sat, the U.S.A.’s earth resources satellite; 
arrangements for surveys of our biological 
resources, particularly our unique and exten- 
sive flora and fauna. 

With regard to the global atmospheric 
research program, the Government ac- 
cepted interim ASTEC’s advice that funds 
be provided for Australia’s participation in an 
international program to improve knowledge 
and understanding of the global circulation 
system. 

On the Landsat programme, the Govern- 
ment’s decision to establish receiving and 
data processing facilities in Australia at an 
estimated cost of $4.2 million was in line 
with interim ASTEC’s advice. Following 
ASTEC’s advice on biological resources the 
Minister for Science announced on 20 
August 1978 that the Government had ap- 
proved long-term arrangements for record- 
ing Australia’s flora and fauna. These includ- 
ed a new Advisory Committee for the 
Australian Biological resources study. 

Since the permanent ASTEC was 
established, its substantial commitment has 
been the preparation of the report ‘Science 
and Technology in Australia 1977-78’, on 
which | will have more to say shortly. 

As well as this major task, however, 
ASTEC has also been occupied in providing 
advice to the Government on a wide range 
of matters. One of ASTEC’s more important 
reports was ‘The Report of the Independent 
Inquiry into the CSIRO’s and ASTEC’s com- 
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Lord Todd, President of the 
Royal Society, visited Australia 
m March as a guest of the 
Australian Academy of 
Science to attend the 
Academy’s 25th anniversary 
celebrations. Lord Todd is 
shown here with the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser. 


ments on this major report assisted the 
Government to decide on the Report's 
recommendations, and on the future form 
end role of CSIRO. | tabled these comments 
in this House on 11 May 1978. 

ASTEC has also, at the Government's re- 
quest, reported on energy research and 
development in Australia. | presented this 
report to Parliament on 4 April 1978. 

ASTEC’s advice, in conjunction with that 
provided by the National Energy Advisory 
Committee, was instrumental in the 
establishment of the National Energy 
Fesearch Development and Demonstration 
Council. 

In May 1978, the Government asked 
ASTEC to report on the role and level of ac- 
tivity, of the Bureau of Mineral Resources. 
ASTEC’s report, containing detailed recom- 
mendations on how BMR’‘s resources should 
be deployed to best meet national goals, 
was tabled on 21 November 1978. ASTEC’s 
recommendations on BMR are to be con- 
sidered by the Government shortly. 

In June 1978, the Government requested 
ASTEC to report on the direct funding of 
basic research. The Government is examin- 
ing this report as a matter of urgency, and 
for the information of Honourable Members, 
| present that report. Other activities under- 
taken by ASTEC are described in the Coun- 
cil’s first Annual Report covering the period 
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from its formation to 30 June 1978. | also 


present the Annual Report today for 
Honourable Members’ information. 

| turn now to ASTEC’s report on ‘Science 
and Technology in Australia, 1977-78’. The 
Council has prepared its report in two 
volumes. Volume 1 contains the Council's 
views and recommendations. Volume 2 
comprises a series of chapters, each describ- 
ing the present situation in a particular area 
of activity. 

Because of the many and complex issues 
involved, this task has been a demanding 
one and has taken some time to complete. 
For this reason, Volume 1 was produced in 
two parts. Volume 1A was tabled on 26 
September 1978. It contains ASTEC’s views 
and recommendations on the organisation 
of Science and Technology in Australia and 
on the specific areas of fundamental 
research, industrial research and develop- 
ment, the marine sciences and technologies 
and health. Volume 1B contains ASTEC’s 
views and recommendations on agriculture 
and forestry, mineral resources, manufactur- 
ing industry, services and environment. For 
the information of Honourable Members, | 
present Volume 1B and Volume 2. 

The Government, for its part, has now 
completed its consideration of the recom- 
mendations of Volume 1A. | take this oppor- 
tunity to announce the Government's deci- 
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sions with respect to those recommenda- 
tions. 

Volume 1A of the ASTEC Report is a 
valuable survey, which has assisted the 
Government in its consideration of Science 
and Technology programs. In this Volume, 
ASTEC has identified four main areas of 
concern in Australian science and 
technology: industrial research and develop- 
ment; marine sciences and technologies; 
fundamental research; and, health. 

One of the economic consequences of the 
increased inflation of the 1972-75 period was 
a serious downturn in manufacturing in- 
dustry in Australia. This resulted in a reduc- 
ed level of research and development being 
carried out in industry. 

ASTEC’s examination of industrial 
research and development concluded that 
increased Government incentives for in- 
dustrial research and development were 
warranted. The Council placed such impor- 
tance on this matter that the Chairman, Pro- 
fessor G. M. Badger, wrote to me prior to 
the last Budget requesting that the Govern- 
ment give urgent consideration to the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations that the level of 
Government support for industrial research 
and development be increased. 

The Government took action in the 
Budget in accord with the broad thrust of 
this request. A joint announcement by the 
Ministers for Industry and Commerce and 
Productivity, following last year’s Budget 
gave details of increases in funding for in- 
dustrial research and development. The ex- 
tra funds are available under the Industrial 
and Development Incentives Act 1976 and 
amendments were introduced during the last 
sittings of Parliament to improve the Act's 
effectiveness. 

In 1978-79, an estimated $24 million has 
been provided for industrial research and 
development. Compared with expenditure 
of $13.7 million in 1977-78, this is an increase 
of 73 per cent. The increased allocation is 
financing an expanded program of com- 
mencement and project grants under the In- 
dustrial Research and Development Incen- 
tives Scheme. 


As well, it is supporting major industrial 
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research and development projects, which 
are in the public interest, with potential na- 
tional and international application. The 
Government is also aiding the implementa- 
tion of a number of pilot programs in the 
areas of technology transfer and the com- 
mercial exploitation of Australian inventions. 

Manufacturing industry, the mining 
industry, and the rural industries generate 
much of Australia’s wealth. The productivity 
of these industries is critical to our prosperity 
and improvements in technology by innova- 
tion and by technology transfer are of great 
importance to our domestic and interna- 
tional competitiveness, and the level of 
employment. 

In this regard, | would draw the 
Honourable Members’ attention to the 
Crawford Report’s broad endorsement of 
ASTEC’s views on the importance of 
stimulating innovation in Australian in- 
dustry. | am sure that the House is aware 
that the Australian invention, /nterscan, has 
been accepted as the international aircraft 
landing system of the future. This great 
development confirms that Australia is car- 
rying out research at the forefront of science 
and technology and is able to apply that 
research to practical uses. 

However, our economic future will de- 
pend also on our success in devising 
numerous innovations perhaps of a less 
dramatic nature, but in the aggregate of un- 
doubted importance. 

Our success with large-scale mining 
operations in remote regions, for example, 
has only been possible following develop- 
ment of our railway systems to a stage 
where as a result of technological advances 
in the design of rails and bearings, they are 
able to support the huge trains and heavily- 
laden trucks which carry minerals from the 
mines to the coast. 

Another important innovation is the 
development by CSIRO of a S/rotem, an in- 
strument to detect mineralisation buried 
under thick overburden. This is an important 
development for mineral exploration in 
tropical and arid environments. 

Sirotherm, a process for the desalination 
of water, jointly developed by CSIRO and 
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ICL is currently being examined by the 
Department of Productivity with a view to 
possible funding under the public interest 
section of the Industrial Research and 
Development Incentives Scheme. 

| particularly draw to Honourable 
Members’ notice three ASTEC proposals 
aimed at building Australian industry's 
technological base and stimulating 
innovation. 

-he first suggests that governments and 
agencies should give greater attention to the 
placement of research and development 
comtracts with industry. The Council 
beleves that ‘a closer and more fruitful 
association between industry and Govern- 
ment laboratories must be beneficial, and 
that the placement of research and develop- 
ment contracts in industry will substantially 
assst this association’. 

The Government recognising that this 
praposal could enable industry to develop 
anc maintain improved research and 
development capacity is attracted to this 
corcept, and believes that further examina- 
tior is required. We have requested ASTEC 
to undertake a more detailed examination of 
the proposal in consultation with the ap- 
prooriate Government departments and 
agencies, so that the cost-effectiveness and 
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longer-term possibilities are analysed in 
some detail. 

The second proposal relates to special 
measures to encourage technological effi- 
ciency and innovation in small companies by 
the promotion and formation of research 
associations. This broad policy issue is cur- 
rently being considered by the Government 
as a result of its decisions on the CSIRO In- 
quiry Report. ASTEC’s contributions will 
assist this process. 

The third proposal relates to institutional 
arrangements for encouraging the develop- 
ment of research findings. The Crawford 
Committee has also recommended that a 
body to promote innovation be established. 
The Government is examining the operating 
experience of research development cor- 
porations such as the (U.K.) National 
Research Development Corporation, to see 
whether this mechanism would be suitable 
to Australian conditions. 

ASTEC has also recommended ‘that 
greater attention be paid to the marine 
sciences and technologies in Australia’. The 
Government accepts this recommendation. 
It recognises the great importance of the 
marine sciences and technologies in our 
future well-being. 

| remind the House that the Australian In- 


Mr Lazare Kouame of Abidjan, 
Ivory Coast, visited Australia 
between 2 March 1978 and 5 
March 1979 under the 
Australian International 
Awards Scheme administered 
by the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 
While in Australia Mr Kouame 
undertook an advanced 
English language course and 
obtained experience in public 
administration. Our 
photograph shows Mr Kouame 
with Mr D. W. Evans, an 
Assistant Secretary in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and a former Australian 
Ambassador to Ivory Coast, 
shortly before Mr Kouame’s 
return to the Ivory Coast. 
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stitute of Marine Science was established 
under a previous Coalition Government 
when | was Minister responsible for Educa- 
tion and Science. 

The importance of marine science in this 
regard has increased in recent years; par- 
ticularly in relation to off-shore energy 
resources and the utilisation and manage- 
ment of resources in our expanded off-shore 
economic zone. 

The Government has accepted ASTEC’s 
suggestion that an Australian Marine 
Sciences and Technologies Advisory Com- 
mittee (AMSTAC) be established. The Com- 
mittee will investigate and report on the co- 
ordination of research and development and 
the establishment of priorities in this area. 

| am pleased to advise the House that this 
Committee will be chaired by Professor A. J. 
Birch, a distinguished scientist whose wide 
research experience will be invaluable in this 
important task. 

Because of the need to avoid the prolifera- 
tion of science advisory committees outside 
the purview of ASTEC, AMSTAC will be 
established as a standing committee of that 
Council. It will work closely with relevant 
Ministers, particularly the Minister for 
Science and the Environment. 

As a general rule, advisory committees 
such as AMSTAC will be established as 
standing committees of ASTEC, particularly 
in areas of science and technology where a 
number of ministerial portfolios are involved. 
ASTEC has also recommended an increase 
in funds for projects of merit and promise in 
health research and basic research. 

In the current year, pending consideration 
of the ASTEC Report on Basic Research, 
funding for the Australian Research Grants 
Committee and the National Health and 
Medical Research Council, has been main- 
tained at the same levels, in real terms, as in 
1977-78. 

Other decisions taken by the Government 
with respect to the Astec Report, relate to 
the rationalisation of funding procedures 
particularly in regard to the use of scientific 
equipment and facilities through greater em- 
phasis on the centralised use of equipment, 
and the need for co-ordination mechanisms 
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for special requests for new equipment to 
avoid overlap and duplication. 


| take this opportunity to announce details 
of the membership of the statutory ASTEC. 
As Honourable Members will be aware, the 
Australian Science and Technology Act of 
1978 received Royal Assent on 22 June 1978 
and it was proclaimed on 28 February 1978. 


The members of the Statutory Council 
are: Professor G. M. Badger, A.O., F.A.A., 
F.T.S. (Chairman), Research Professor of 
Organic Chemistry, the University of 
Adelaide; Professor Sir Rutherford Robert- 
son, C.M.G., F.A.A., F.R.S. (Deputy Chair- 
man), Formerly Director, Research School 
of Biological Sciences, Australian National 
University; Professor B. D. O. Anderson, 
F.A.A., Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
University of Newcastle; Sir Samuel 
Burston, O.B.E., President, Australian 
Woolgrowers’ and Graziers’ Council; Dr L. 
W. Davies A.O., F.T.S., F.A.A., Chief 
Scientist, Amalgamated Wireless 
(Australasia) Ltd; Mr A. W. Hamer, F.T.S., 
Deputy Chairman, ICI Australia Limited; 
Professor B. E. Hobbs, Professor of 
Geology, Monash University; Dr P. S. Lang, 
Member, Commonwealth Council for Rural 
Research and Extension; Mr B. T. Loton, 
Chief General Manager, The Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Company Limited; Professor Sir 
Gustav Nossal, C.B.E., F.A.A., Director, 
The Walter and Eliza Hall Institute of Medical 
Research; Sir Arvi Parbo, F.T.S., Chairman 
and Managing Director, Western Mining 
Corporation Ltd; Mr L. G. Peres, Reader in 
Political Science, The University of 
Melbourne; Mr K. C. Stone, Secretary, Vic- 
torian Trades Hall Council; Professor R. 
Street, F.A.A., Vice Chancellor, The Univer- 
sity of Western Australia; and Mr J. G. 
Wilson, C.B.E., Chairman, Australian Paper 
Manufacturers Limited. 

The Government is pleased to have so 
distinguished a body to provide advice on 
matters of national importance in the broad 
areas encompassed by ASTEC’s charter. 

| should like to commend the work which 
has been carried out by ASTEC over the last 
two years, and thank the Members of the 
Council for their time and effort. 
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in particular, | should like to thank the 
retiring member, Sir Louis Matheson, for his 
important and valuable contributions to the 
Council’s activities. Sir Louis served as 
Chairman of the interim Council, and when 
the permanent ASTEC was established, 
readily agreed to the Government's request 
that he serve for a further period as a 
member of the Council. 


| should also like to mention the valuable 
werk of the present Chairman, Professor 
Geoffrey Badger. Professor Badger has held 
this position since early 1977 and during this 
period, has ably guided the Council in its 
deliberations. The Government is most 
greteful to him for his leadership of this 
important advisory body, and | am glad to be 
ablas to inform the House that he has 
accepted appointment as Chairman for a 
term of five years. 

Professor Sir Rutherford Robertson has 
been Deputy Chairman of the Council since 
its establishment early in 1977. His wise 
counsel has also greatly contributed to the 
success of ASTEC, and the Government is 
very pleased that Sir Rutherford has agreed 
to continue as Deputy Chairman. 


In view of the importance of the primary 
industry sector in Australia, the Government 
has thought it best to increase the expertise 
of the Council in this field. Accordingly, Dr 
Patrick Lang has been appointed as the new 
member. Dr Lang is a member of the Com- 
monwealth Council for Rural Research and 
Extension, and also a member of the Univer- 
sities’ Council of the Tertiary Education 
Commission. 

Im conclusion | should like to express again 
the Government's appreciation of the work 
being done by ASTEC. The role of the 
Australian Science and Technology Council 
is a particularly challenging one at this time, 
and will become more so in the years ahead 
with the increasing importance of the role of 
science and technology, and programs of 
research and development which will lead to 
improved productivity and in turn to a 
stronger international trade, through better 
products and more efficient techniques. 

But research and development can do 
mors. It can be the key to new industries and 
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employment opportunities, create new 
vistas for society, and improve production in 
all industrial sectors. 

ASTEC will be an important aid to the 
Government in developing strategies to 
achieve these goals. 


Defence 


Following are extracts from a statement 
to the House of Representatives 
delivered by the Minister for Defence, 
the Hon. D. J. Killen, on 29 March: 

In October last year, | said that, in the 
present fiscal situation, we could no longer 
proceed with all the objectives in the 1976 
Defence White Paper at the pace we then 
contemplated. | pointed nevertheless to: the 
provision in 1978-79 for a defence outlay 
larger in real terms than any achieved since 
the last Budget of the McMahon Govern- 
ment. 

In the continuing war on inflation by the 
Government | have to accept continuing 
restraint. Nevertheless the new program 
provides for a continuing growth in real 
terms in defence expenditure. Announce- 
ment of figures for 1979-80 must of course 
await the budget. Nevertheless real growth 
will not be less than 2 per cent. The program 
calls as well for some change in emphasis. 
The maintenance and improvement of the 
operational effectiveness of the defence 
force in the years ahead is to be the first aim. 
Consequently, the growth in spending on 
Capital assets will continue, and it will be in 
equipment rather than buildings; more, 
however, will be spent than in the recent 
past on maintenance spares and other stores 
needed to relieve some restraints on service 
training activities. Growth in manpower will 
continue to be held down. Growth in other 
assets will be stimulated. Discussion about 
the capacities Australia may need in the 
future, the threat contingencies we sup- 
posedly might not be able to meet, and the 
supposed deficiencies today, must never 
overlook that we already possess substantial 
defence assets. There is a perception 
developing in some sections of our com- 
munity that we lack significant military 
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Over 70 members of the 
Republic of Singapore Air 
Force are undergoing training 
with the RAAF at Williamtown 
Base near Newcastle, New 
South Wales, as part of 
Australia’s defence co- 
operation program with 
Singapore. The group leader, 
Capt. Wong Hee Jit, and 
RAAF course instructor, Flight 
Lieutenant G. Keogh (stand- 
ing), are shown with Lieu- 
tenant Chir Chor Pang and 
Lieutenant Kevin Dudley Meta 
(seated). 


capability. This is completely false. It is far 

from the reality, as | propose to explain. 

As the House is aware, the Government 
has commissioned an intelligence assess- 
ment following recent unsettling events in 
the Middle East and in Indo-China and its 
frontier with China and elsewhere. There will 
be a subsequent strategic review to discern 
whether change in our defence capabilities 
needs to be planned for the future. In the 
meantime there are some fundamental pro- 
positions which deserve consideration. They 
suggest seven requirements that our 
defence effort must satisfy: 

ə we must sustain a defence force which 
supports our diplomacy so that both in 
combination effectively deter interference 
with Australia’s sovereignty by the 
military forces of a foreign power; 

e we must sustain a defence force contain- 
ing men with the right skills, possessing 
the right weapons, that could train and 
develop an expanded force as and when a 
major threat to Australia begins to 
emerge; 

e we need a force that can undertake 
surveillance and patrol duties, provide 
assistance to the civil community, as and 
when needed, and respond to limited 
military tasks and requirements that can 
arise at short notice; 

e we need a defence force that will protect 
our supply lines in the maritime areas near 
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to Australia’s principal ports; or that could 

make some contribution to assisting allies 

to protect our more remote sea routes 
should there be no significant local 
threats; 

e we need a defence force with capabilities 
affording the Government of the day the 
option of giving defence help to regional 
friends with whom we have common 
security interests, should they wish this 
— whether this be the south-west Pacific, 
Papua New Guinea, or other countries to 
our immediate north; 

e subject to our giving priority to 
capabilities needed for operations in our 
own environment, our defence force 
should also provide the Government of 
the day with the practical option of con- 
tributing to Pacific defence in accordance 
with the ANZUS Treaty; 

e jt should also enable governments to con- 
tribute to United Nations international 
peace-keeping. 

It is in respect of armed threats within our 
own geographic environment that our allies 
could be expected to look to Australia to be 
reasonably self-reliant, and to make a max- 
imum effort to look after its own security. 
Therefore, the first test is the strength of 
force vis-a-vis the countries that are within 
striking distance of Australia. Fortunately 
our present relations with our neighbours on 
the fundamentals of security are so good as 
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to render this a somewhat theoretical ques- 
tian. Moreover the objective of both our 
diplomacy and our defence policy is to sus- 
tain the mutual interest that Australia and 
these countries all possess in protecting 
ourselves from armed attack by external 
powers. Nonetheless the shaping must ad- 
dress all credible contingencies. 

| read recently a suggestion about our be- 
ing ‘invaded’ within a small number of years. 
Let us think what that means. It means, first- 
ly, the possession by a foreign power or 
alliance, hostile towards us, of maritime 
strength sufficient to overcome our own and 
gain substantial mastery of the seas around 
us, and the air space over them. 


There are very few nations which possess 
today the capacity to project maritime power 
across thousands of miles and produce, at 
the other end of a very long line of com- 
munications, the kind of force on the sea, in 
the sea and over the sea that could over- 
whelm our own maritime capabilities in our 
own home waters and the air space above 
them. The two super-powers could do it if 
they had motive and unrestrained mind and 
opportunity; and there are two or three 
European navies which still have a fairly 
substantial trans-oceanic capability. Those 
nations are thousands of miles away. Happi- 
ly, we can number most of them among our 
friends and allies. 

Once you go to the second tier of 
maritime nations you are entering a league 
— and make no mistake about it — whose 
members do not possess blue-water 
Capabilities significantly greater, if any 
creater at all, than our own. There is no way 
tnat a member of this second tier of maritime 
powers could acquire the kind of maritime 
strength necessary to dominate the sea ap- 
proaches to Australia without its naval pro- 
gram becoming blindingly obvious, and 
without the process taking that country an 
appreciable span of years, and | stress the 
word years. We, in the meantime, possess 
maritime capabilities which, by standards 
relevant to our immediate strategic re- 
quirements, are substantial, and will remain 
S0. 

| suggest once more that the requirement 
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to maintain sufficient force to deter in- 
terference with Australia’s sovereignty is 
being met and will continue to be met. 

Let me turn to some other matters. Seven 
years in service, the F111s are proving, and 
will continue to prove, to be a good invest- 
ment as a strike force. There is nothing 
within thousands of miles of this continent 
that can match them. 

In the interest of rational defence debate, 
we must resist a somewhat old fashioned 
concept of measuring the country’s military 
capability in terms of the number of men in 
our Army, or the number of men we could 
contribute to overseas expeditionary forces 
in a major conflict in a distant theatre. Lest it 
be said tomorrow, ‘Killen knocks the Army’, 
let me say here and now that we shall always 
need an army large enough to embrace and 
keep abreast of the most modern skills of 
land warfare and to provide a basis for ex- 
pansion, while being ready for lesser con- 
tingencies that may require the deployment 
of some part of it. 

Let me be clear about one thing: it will 
always be easy to point to areas of our 
defence structure that need, or will sooner 
or later need, attention. As requirements are 
met or problems solved, new ones will take 
their places. But the central judgment will 
always be: how soon, how fast, in what 
order of priority and at what cost. 

Manpower is our largest single defence 
cost, and our most important asset. In 
1977-78 it accounted for 54 per cent of all 
defence spending. Yet ours is not a 
manpower-intensive defence posture and 
there are obvious reasons why it cannot be 
so in peacetime, which | should not need to 
dwell upon. But there is a point | want to put 
with some force: the more complex the 
equipment we bring into service, the more 
expensive our manpower will be. The quality 
of manpower needed pushes defence fur- 
ther into the high cost bracket, not merely to 
remain competitive with the civilian sector 
and provide wage equality, but in terms of 
training, retraining, specialisation, broader 
education, higher education. 

A core force concept such as we have will 
not work unless it embraces also the con- 
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cept of that core force maintaining excep- 
tionally high professional standards. 

| want to conclude with some general 
comments. As | have said we possess 
substantial capabilities and the core of the 
Defence Force we may need in the future ex- 
ists in the Navy, Army and Air Force. In 
strike and defensive capabilities we obvious- 
ly have limits in numbers, but we have the 
skills and equipments needed as a basis for 
expansion. There are some discernible defi- 
ciencies but the significance of them has 
always to be weighed, as | have earlier sug- 
gested, against the likelihood of an interna- 
tional situation arising where we could be 
caught unprepared. As long as it can be 
assessed that no potential military adversary 
of Australia has a significant long-range 
capability, the present limitations in the size 
of our continent-wide surveillance and air 
defence systems can be accepted. But ob- 
viously this is an area which must be kept 
under review, and it will be kept under 
review. The defence program is currently 
and in the immediate future allotting 
unusually large sums to various technologies 
for gathering data and information about our 
maritime and terrestrial neighbourhood. 
These include activities by us both un- 
disclosed and disclosed. The latter includes 
the over-the-horizon radar, long-range air- 
craft with their various sensors, naval patrol 


Brig.-Gen. Sukoco is Assistant 
for International Co-operation 
in Indonesian Ministry for 
Defence. He visited Australia 
within the context of the 
Australia-lndonesia Defence 
Program from 26 February to 6 
March. He is shown here with 
Air Vice-Marshal John Jordan 
and Colonel Ahim, his Staff 
Officer. 
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vessels, and submarines equipped with ad- 
vanced sonic facilities. | believe it is right to 
continue to place this emphasis on 
surveillance and information gathering in our 
defence program even though not insignifi- 
cant sums are thereby diverted from direct 
combat capabilities, whether manpower or 
weapons. 

| accept the Government's judgment — as 
| may add do our Chiefs of Staff — that, on 
the balance of things, we shall have to 
persevere with some continuing restraints 
on service training activities and that in the 
present international circumstances the risks 
in doing so are acceptable. We shall mean- 
while steadily raise our acquisition of major 
equipments. The Government will sustain 
the campaign against inflation — which | 
may say would be no friend of the defence 
effort of the country if it defeated us. 

As the nation has changed, so indeed has 
its responsibilities. For the greater part of our 
national existence we depended substantial- 
ly for the preservation of our national integri- 
ty upon the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Events have required us to meet that 
concern from substantially our own 
resources. We are doing just that. Australia 
today has a defence capability which is con- 
sistent with our responsibilities and our cir- 
cumstances. Australia has an intelligence 
gathering and assessing capability singular 
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in quality. We have a surveillance and inter- 
diction capability completely reflective of our 
determination to preserve our national 
sovereignty. We have developed 
technological military capabilities which are 
unique in our area. We have developed the 
skills and trained personnel to support them. 
The cost of this endeavour is clear. The 
complexity of it should be acknowledged. 


D.M. Minerals claim 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 30 March: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, tonight referred to the 
statement made earlier today by the Acting 
Minister for Trade and Resources, the Hon. 
P. J. Nixon, on the D.M. Minerals claim. 

Mr Peacock said that he had today 
discussed the matter with the United States’ 
Seeretary of State, Mr Cyrus Vance. Mr 
Peacock said that he had explained to Mr 
Vance the Australian Government's position 
and had asked Mr Vance to have the matter 
re-examined. He understood that following 
his discussion with Mr Vance, it would be 
reviewed by relevant United States’ Govern- 
ment Departments. 

Nir Peacock said that he had conveyed 
this information to Mr Nixon who joined him 
in welcoming this development. 


Australian 
representation 
abroad 

March 

1 VIETNAM 


Mr P. M. Knight presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador 


5 LAOS 
Mr B. W. Woodberry presented his 
credentials as Ambassador 


10 SUDAN 
Mr P. N. Hutton presented his creden- 
tials as Non-Resident Ambassador 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, on 15 April 1936, is 
a monthly publication of the Australian 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
Articles and information in the journal may 
be reproduced, except for commercial pur- 
poses and except where it is indicated that 
copyright is not held by the Department. In- 
quiries about AFAA should be sent to: The 
Editor, Australian Foreign Affairs Record, 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, 
A.C.T. 2600 Australia. 


Other publications 


Other publications prepared by the Depart- 
ment about Australia’s foreign relations may 
be purchased from Australian Government 
bookshops or through: Mail Order Sales, 
Australian Government Publishing Service, 
P.O. Box 84, Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 Aus- 
tralia. 


Titles available: 

Annual Report Department of Foreign 
Affairs 

Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol. I (1937-1938), Vol. Il (1939) 
Vol. III (January-June 1940) 

Select Documents on International 
Affairs 

Australian Treaty Series 

Statements on Foreign Policy Selected 
statements by the Prime Minister, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and other 
Ministers. 


Publications on aid: 


Australian Development Assistance 
(annual) 

Australian Aid Budget (annual) 

Other information on overseas aid is 
available from: Information Section, Aus- 
tralian Development Assistance Bureau, 
P.O. Box 887, Canberra City, A.C.T. 2601 
Australia. 
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Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 1937-49 
Volume Ill: January-June, 1940 


The Australian Department of Foreign Affairs has announced the publication of Volume III in 
its series Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 1937-49. The series constitutes the official 
annotated documentary record of Australia’s role in international affairs. Guidelines for this - 
series are recommended by an Editorial Advisory Board of distinguished scholars. The 
volumes are edited by historians within the Department of Foreign Affairs. 


Volume Ill records the development of 
Australian foreign policy between January 
and June 1940, a period which for the impor- 
tance of the events that took place and the 
wealth of documentation which has survived 
is almost unequalled during the Second 
World War. The documents record through 
the eyes of S. M. Bruce, Australian High 
Commissioner in London, the catastrophic 
collapse of the Allied position in Europe 
leading up to the fall of France and the pros- 
pect of an imminent German invasion of the 
United Kingdom. Bruce had many contacts 
within the United Kingdom administration 
and he not only gave his own Government a 
revealing and at times strongly critical ac- 
count of the conduct of the war, but also ex- 
ercised a major role in the making of 
Australian foreign policy. It was Bruce, for 
example, who encouraged the Prime 
Minister, R. G. Menzies, to appeal directly to 
President Roosevelt to aid the allies. 

The fall of France forced Australia to re- 
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Please send to me by surface mail (postage throughout the world is included in the list price) the 
following copy/copies:(please indicate number of copies required in box). 


Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 1937-39 
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assess almost every aspect of her foreign 
policy and in particular to come to terms 
with the growing threat from Japan. No 
longer could the dispatch of a British fleet to 
Singapore be guaranteed in the event of war 
in the Far East and the keystone of 
Australian defence strategy was shattered. 
The future of colonies like the Netherlands 
East Indies, Portuguese Timor and New 
Caledonia was uncertain. Australia felt 
herself to be increasingly vulnerable and 
isolated and the Menzies Government 
therefore set itself to reduce Anglo- 
Japanese tension and to give Australia a 
more important role in Pacific affairs by the 
dispatch of diplomatic representatives to the 
United States, Canada and Japan. 

Copies of the three volumes so far 
published are available from Australian 
Government Publishing Service bookshops 
or by post from AGPS Mail Orders, P.O. Box 
84, Canberra A.C.T., Australia 2600. 
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Our cover shows the sun setting over Kasaba Bay at the 
southern end of Lake Tanganyika, Zambia. An article on 
Zambia begins on p. 196. Zambian Tourist Information 
Office Photo. 
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Mme. Chen Muhua, the Vice-Premier of the State Council of the People’s Republic of China, visited 
Australia from 5-12 March. Mme. Chen is shown here with the Governor-General, Sir Zelman Cowen 
(left) and Mr Zhang Canming, the PRC Assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs. Mme. Chen's Australian 


tour is recorded on p. 204. 
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Zambia 


Zambia will be the focus of international attention from 1 to 8 August this year when 
it hosts the fifth biennial Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM). 
Zambia is a landlocked republic in south-central Africa, bounded by Angola on the 
west: Namibia, Botswana and Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) on the south; Mozambique 
and Malawi on the south-east and east; Tanzania on the north-east; and Zaire on the 


north and north-west. 


The meeting in Zambia will be the first 
regular CHOGM to take place in Africa, 
although an extraordinary meeting of Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers was held in 
Nigeria in January 1966 to discuss the 
Rhodesian Unilateral Declaration of In- 
dependence. Heads of Government of 38 
Commonwealth countries are expected to 
attend the meeting in Zambia which will be 
held in the impressive Mulungushi Hall con- 
ference centre in the capital, Lusaka. 

Zambia's offer to host the CHOGM 
reflects the active interest which it has taken 
in the Commonwealth since becoming the 
twentieth member in October 1964. The 
Zambian President, Dr Kenneth Kaunda, has 
earned a special place in Commonwealth 
history through his role in drafting the 
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‘Singapore Declaration’. This declaration, 
adopted by Heads of Government at their 
1971 meeting in Singapore, sets out the prin- 
ciples and aims guiding the Commonwealth 
association. 


History 

Most Zambians descend from the peoples 
who moved into the region from the begin- 
ning of the 17th century. These had largely 
common Bantu roots, but with a great diver- 
sity of language and tribal background. The 
19th century exposed the area first to Arab 
slave traders and then, by the middle of the 
century, to European explorers and mis- 
sionaries, most notably Dr David Liv- 
ingstone. The British South Africa Company 
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(BSAC), founded by Cecil Rhodes, received 
a Royal Charter in 1889 giving it powers to 
make treaties and conduct administration 
north of the Limpopo, under the supervision 
of the British High Commissioner for South 
Africa. The British Government's action in 
so chartering the BSAC was largely 
motivated by anxiety to prevent the Boers, 
Portuguese and Germans from creating 
hostile allegiances north of the Cape Colony, 
which was then under British rule. Rhodes 
and his confreres, however, had imperialist 
and commercial interests as well. 

Shortly after the granting of the Royal 
Charter, the BSAC was able to obtain 
treaties and concessions from various 
African chiefs north of the Zambezi, most 
notably of the Lozi, Bemba and Ngoni tribes. 
By the late 1890s these agreements had 
served to place most of what became Nor- 
thern Rhodesia and subsequently Zambia 
firmly within the British sphere of influence. 
The administration by the BSAC of this area 
was defined by Order-in-Council and the two 
territories were amalgamated as the British 
Protectorate of Northern Rhodesia at the 
turn of the century. 
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At the same time, the BSAC was con- 
solidating its position in what later became 
Southern Rhodesia, south of the Zambezi. 
Despite uprisings by the Shona and Ndebele 
tribes in the 1890s, Britain took no steps to 
assume direct responsibility for the territory 
and the BSAC was left in administrative con- 
trol on the basis of the Royal Charter granted 
to it in 1889. BSAC rule in Southern 
Rhodesia continued until 1923 when a con- 
stitution came into force giving the white 
settlers separate status as a largely self- 
governing colony. This followed a referen- 
dum the previous year when a majority of 
settlers had voted in favour of this option 
rather than incorporation into the Union of 
South Africa. 

The British South Africa Company did lit- 
tle with Northern Rhodesia. It derived small 
profit from its administration of the territory, 
most of its income there deriving from taxing 
the African population. BSAC administra- 
tion met with opposition both from Africans 
and from white settlers, who resented the 
Company’s restrictive policies on land and 
mineral rights. It was not until 1910 that the 
authority of the Company was recognised 
throughout Northern Rhodesia. In 1924 the 
Company transferred its administrative 
responsibilities in Northern Rhodesia to the 
British Colonial Office. In 1953, Northern 
Rhodesia was joined in a Federation with 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. It soon 
became apparent, however, that the Federa- 
tion was working to the advantage of Euro- 
peans in Southern Rhodesia, who 
dominated the mainly white Federal Parlia- 
ment. Further tensions arose as a result of 
unequal economic development and the dif- 
fering rate of political advancement of 
Africans in Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. The Federation was dissolved in 
1963. Nyasaland attained independence on 7 
July 1964 to become Malawi and Northern 
Rhodesia on 24 October 1964 to become 
Zambia. Southern Rhodesia unilaterally 
declared independence on 11 November 
1965. 


The people 
Zambia's population was estimated in 
1976 to be 5.1 million, most of them 
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Lusaka. (Zambian Tourist Information Office 


Photo.) 


Africans, but with about 80-85 000 Euro- 
peans and Asians (the latter mostly coming 
from India and Pakistan). The main concen- 
trations of population are Lusaka (govern- 
ment, academic and commercial), Kabwe, 
Kitwe and Ndola (capital of the heavily in- 
dustrialised Copperbelt Province). The urban 
population, some 20 per cent of the total, is 
uncharacteristically high for an African 
country. 

There are some 30 different dialects in 
use, six of them predominant. English is the 
official language. The predominant tribes are 
the Lozi and the Bemba. These have sup- 
plied many of the leading nationalists and 
politicians. 


Government 

Executive power is vested in a President 
and a Cabinet appointed by the President 
from among the 135 members of the Nation- 
al assembly, 125 of whom are elected and 10 
nominated by the President. The most 
senior member of the Cabinet is the Prime 
Minister, who is head of government ad- 
ministration and leader of the National 
Assembly. 

The President is the Head of State and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces. 

Zambia became a one-party state in 
December 1972 when the Constitution of the 
Republic was amended to provide that there 
should only be one legal political party, the 
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United National Independence Party (UNIP). 
The General Conference of the Party elects 
the Party’s President and members of the 
Central Committee. The Party President is 
the sole presidential candidate in the 
presidential elections and is elected for a 
five-year term, the same period as the 
members of the National Assembly. 


Political developments before and 
after independence 

The formation in the late 1950s of Dr Ken- 
neth Kaunda’s United National In- 
dependence Party, a breakaway group from 
the Northern Rhodesia African National 
Congress, was followed by a campaign of 
civil disobedience organised by UNIP, with 
the aim of breaking up the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland and transforming 
Northern Rhodesia into an independent 
state. In 1962 the British Government in- 
troduced a constitution for Northern 
Rhodesia which would create an African 
majority in the legislature. UNIP agreed to 
participate in the elections and subsequently 
formed a coalition government with what re- 
mained of the Northern Rhodesia African 
National Congress. The Federation was 
formally dissolved at the end of 1963. 

Early in 1964 a new election, based on 
universal adult suffrage, enabled Kaunda to 
form an all-UNIP government. It was this 
government which Kaunda led to in- 
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dependence on 24 October 1964. 

The main tasks facing the new Republic of 
Zambia were to reduce its dependence on 
the countries and territories of white-ruled 
southern Africa for imports, services and 
skilled manpower; to use its mineral wealth 
=o develop economic infrastructure; and to 
establish an adequate educational structure 
throughout the country. Southern 
Rhodesia’s unilateral declaration of in- 
dependence on 11 November 1965 and the 
subsequent imposition of UN sanctions 
stimulated Zambian efforts to reduce 
dependence on imports from the south. 
Zambia's channels of communication with 
East Africa, especially the port of Dar es 
Salaam, were strengthened by the building 
of a pipeline, a new tarmac road and a rail 
ink between Zambia’s Copperbelt Province 
and Dar es Salaam. 

Elections held in 1968 saw a 77 per cent 
turnout and Kaunda returned to office. 
Hewever, dissension within UNIP, which 
had been building up since independence, 
came to a climax in August 1969 with the 
resignation of Vice-President Simon 
Kapwepwe. Kapwepwe subsequently form- 
ed the United People’s Party, but it was ban- 
ned in 1971 and many of its members, in- 
cluding Kapwepwe, were arrested. 
Although most were released in early 1973, 
tne Government had moved in December 
1972 to amend the Constitution and make 
Zambia a one-party state. Elections in 1973 
saw Kaunda returned for a third term of of- 
f ce, but the turnout was only 39 per cent. In 
tne years following the 1973 elections, Zam- 
kia was plagued with internal problems, in- 
duding high food prices, import restrictions 
and growing unemployment. Dramatic fluc- 
tuations in world copper prices between 
1374 and 1976 badly affected Zambia's ex- 
port earnings and hampered long-term plan- 
ning. 

In a turnout of nearly 70 per cent, Presi- 
dent Kaunda was re-elected for a further 
five-year term in December 1978. 


The philosophy of humanism 

The UNIP accepted ‘Zambian humanism’ 
as a national philosophy on 27 April 1967. 
This philosophy, first outlined in a pamphlet 
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produced by President Kaunda in 1967, is 
based on the biblical text ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy whole heart 
and thy neighbour as thyself’ and is aimed at 
bringing about a human-centred society. 
The essence of the philosophy is the 
assertion of the dignity and worth of people 
and their capacity for self-realisation. 
Humanism also expresses a belief in 
egalitarianism (medical treatment and 
education from primary to university level in 
Zambia is free), communalism (collective ef- 
fort by members of a community for their 
development and care for the extended 
family system, the aged and the infirm), 
patriotism and respect for authority. 


Zambia and Southern Africa 

Zambia, Tanzania, Botswana, Angola and 
Mozambique are the five front-line states 
committed to the liberation of southern 
Africa from white-ruled minority govern- 
ments. With regard to southern Rhodesia, 
Zambia supports the Patriotic Front led by 
Robert Mugabe and Joshua Nkomo. The 
Zimbabwe African People’s Union (ZAPU) 
wing, led by Nkomo, in fact has its head- 
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quarters in Zambia from where its guerrillas 
mount operations into Rhodesia. Over the 
past two years there have been Rhodesian 
attacks on ZAPU bases within Zambia. Zam- 
bia has condemned the Rhodesian ‘internal 
agreement’ signed on 3 March 1978 and has 
rejected the elections held in Rhodesia from 
17-21 April 1979. At the same time Zambia 
has lent its support to moves designed to 
bring about a peaceful settlement. 

Zambia is also committed to 
internationally-recognised independence for 
Namibia. It supported the 1978 initiative of 
the then five Western Security Council 
members for Namibia’s independence. Zam- 
bia provides assistance to guerrillas of the 
South-West African People’s Organisation 
(SWAPO), who operate from bases within 
Zambia. The UN Institute for Namibia is 
located in Lusaka. A Zambian is the current 
Chairman of the UN Council for Namibia in 
New York. 


Economy 

Metal mining is Zambia’s most important 
economic activity, providing over 95 per 
cent of exports and making a substantial 
contribution to GDP and government 
revenue. Zambia is the world’s fifth largest 
producer of copper and the largest exporter 
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of refined copper. The contribution of min- 
ing to revenue has diminished since 1974 
due to rising costs, falling copper prices and 
constraints on copper output. Owing to the 
predominance of the copper industry and an 
inadequate level of rural development, a 
large disparity in income and living standards 
has emerged between those involved in min- 
ing, particularly expatriates, and the majority 
of Zambians in the non-mining sector. 
Agriculture, from which about 65 per cent of 
Zambians derive a living, accounted for only 
about 14 per cent of GDP in 1976, of which 
subsistence output contributed about 9 per 
cent and the commercial sector about 5 per 
cent. 

Due to copper revenues, the Zambian 
economy was, for the first six years of in- 
dependence, one of the richest and fastest- 
growing of sub-Saharan Africa. However, 
from 1970, the picture has been much less 
optimistic with diminishing copper output 
and falling world prices taking their toll. By 
1978, the situation was worse than it had 
been for a decade and a deepening 
economic crisis had set in. Things were 
made worse by transport difficulties arising 
from congestion at the port of Dar es 
Salaam and the continued closure of the 
Benguela railway from Angola to Zaire. At 
the same time, the government had commit- 
ted itself to heavy defence expenditure to 
cope with the deteriorating situation with 
Rhodesia (described as ‘a state of war’ by 
President Kaunda in 1977). The 1978 and 
1979 budgets were extremely stringent, in- 
creasing taxation and reducing government 
subsidies. Indications are that, for the short 
term at least, there is little likelihood of an 
upturn in the Zambian economy. 


Outlook for the future 

The next year or two will be most impor- 
tant for Zambia. A peaceful settlement to 
the Rhodesian problem would help Zambia 
to open its southern border and restore fully 
all its channels of trade and communication 
with the outside world. It will be factors 
largely beyond Zambia's control, notably a 
solution to the Rhodesian problem and an in- 
crease in world copper prices, which will be 
crucial to Zambia’s future development. 
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The Court of Justice of the 
European Communities 


The three treaties which form the basis of the European Communities established an 
institutional structure with an executive arm, a parliamentary assembly and a court 
of justice. In a sense, the treaties established a confederate framework within which 
some of the sovereignty of Member States was transferred to the Communities. 
Thus, the treaties established a legal system which supplements and, in certain cir- 
cumstances, can overrule the law of the Member States. The institution charged 
with the task of ensuring the observance of the law of the European Communities 


in the interpretation and application of the treaties is the Court of Justice. 


The powers of the Court are limited to the 
law of the European Communities and so the 
Court's work is largely confined to economic 
law. It is not a European court of inter- 
national law at one remove from the Interna- 
tional Court. In matters of human rights, for 
example, it is concerned primarily with those 
relating to economic affairs, such as employ- 
ment, rather than those traditionally thought 
of as basic human rights. 

But the Court also deals with such matters 
as the competence of the various organs of 
the Community, the legality of their acts, the 
relations between organs of the Community 
and member governments, and the com- 
pliance of any of them with their obligations. 
It has some direct jurisdiction over the in- 
stitutions, the Member States and, it may be 
noted, over individuals. A previous President 
of the Court observed that these functions 
give it a character more akin to a domestic 
than to an international court. In short, it 
may be said to function as a constitutional 
court, an administrative court, a civil court, 
in some instances as a court of appeal, and 
also as an international court. 

The major jurisdictional clauses under 
which the Court operates are established in 
Articles 169, 170, 173, and 175 of the EEC 
Treaty which are set out below: 


Article 169 

If the Commission considers that a 
Member State has failed to fulfil an obliga- 
tion under this Treaty, it shall deliver a 
reasoned opinion on the matter after giving 
the State concerned the opportunity to 
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submit its observations. 

If the State concerned does not comply 
with the opinion within the period laid down 
by the Commission, the latter may bring the 
matter before the Court of Justice. 

Article 170 

A Member State which considers that 
another Member State has failed to fulfil an 
obligation under this Treaty may bring the 
matter before the Court of Justice. 

Before a Member State brings an action 
against another Member State for an alleged 
infringement of an obligation under this 
Treaty, it shall bring the matter before the 
Commission. 

Article 173 

The Court of Justice shall review the 
legality of acts of the Council and the Com- 
mission other than recommendations or 
opinions. It shall for this purpose have 
jurisdiction in actions brought by a Member 
State, the Council or the Commission on 
grounds of lack of competence, infringe- 
ment of an essential procedural requirement, 
infringement of this Treaty or of any rule of 
law relating to its application, or misuse of 
powers. 

Any natural or legal person may, under 
the same conditions institute proceedings 
against a decision addressed to that person 
or against a decision which, although in the 
form of a regulation or a decision addressed 
to another person, is of direct and individual 
concern to the former. 

Article 175 
Should the Council or the Commission, in 
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infringement of this Treaty, fail to act, the 
Member States and the other institutions of 
the Community (and in certain cir- 
cumstances individuals) may bring an action 
before the Court of Justice to have the in- 
fringement established. 

Although Member States may bring 
actions against one another for failure to 
fulfil their treaty obligations, this is in prac- 
tice undertaken by the Commission. This 
practice may have arisen in order to avoid 
political tension between Member States. Or 
it may be that the Commission perceives 
itself to have a duty to see that EC law is 
observed and therefore the primary respon- 
sibility to take a matter to the Court. Conse- 
quently a Member State would normally 
only need to consider itself taking a matter 
to the Court if the Commission was of the 
view no case existed needing adjudication. 
Actions involving Member States’ failure to 
comply with the treaty obligations increased 
in 1977, when there were ten such Commis- 
sion procedures. In 1977, for the first time, a 
Member State began a procedure against 
another Member State. This was an action 
by Ireland against France, over the importa- 
tion of sheepmeat, but it was withdrawn in 
1978. Similarly, action may be taken against 
a Member State for exceeding its powers. 
Thus the Commission instituted proceedings 
against Ireland in May 1977 for its unilateral 
measures establishing an exclusive fisheries 
zone along the 12° longitude line. The Court 
ruled the measures to be discriminatory 
within the Community and that any convic- 
tions by Cork courts against Dutch 
fishermen violating the Irish measures would 
in consequence be illegal. 

Additionally, the Court is given power to 
make preliminary rulings concerning inter- 
pretation of the Treaty, the validity and inter- 
pretation of acts of the institutions of the 
Community, and the interpretation of the 
statutes of bodies established by an act of 
the Council, where those statutes so pro- 
vide. This additional power of the Court is 
exercised on request from a court or tribunal 
in a Member State dealing with a matter, 
partially at least, involving EC law. The pro- 
vision gives the Court important powers and 
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influence in respect of the assimilation of 
Community law into national legal systems 
and as regards the uniform interpretation of 
Community law in all Member States. 
Because the treaties not only create rights 
and obligations in respect of the Member 
States, but also contain provisions ap- 
plicable within the legal order of each State 
and create rights for individual persons, the 
national courts also become community 
courts; and there has been a growing use by 
national courts of their right to obtain 
preliminary references from the Court (in- 
cluding this year, a reference from the 
British House of Lords). It should, however, 
be noted that the Court is not empowered to 
interpret national laws or (in a preliminary 
ruling) to assess their uniformity with Com- 
munity laws. When a national court submits 
a point the European Court does not itself 
make a decision on the particular substan- 
tive case which occasioned the reference. 
The case is decided by the national court 
which applies the declared law to the facts 
and other relevant factors as determined by 
that national court. 


Judgements of the Court are enforced 
under the national laws of the State in ques- 
tion thus again distinguishing the EC Court 
from the International Court of Justice, the 
Statute of which makes no provision for 
enforcement. 

How then does the Court operate? There 
are nine Judges on the Court, in practice 
one national from each Member State. The 
procedure of the Court is to some extent 
adversary, since the initiative to take action 
lies with the parties, but the conduct of the 
proceedings lies firmly in the hands of the 
Court and to that extent the proceedings are 
inquisitorial. Written pleadings, sup- 
plemented by the production of evidence, 
precede the hearing which is formal in 
character. The Court is assisted by 
Advocates-General who are directed under 
the EEC Treaty to make ‘reasoned submis- 
sions in cases. . . in order to assist the Court 
in the performance of the task assigned to 
it’. 

In its administrative role, the Court cannot 
substitute itself for the executive. It can only 
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rule whether the decisions of the Com- 
munity institutions violate the treaties. It is 
for other institutions, the Council or the 
Commission, to replace regulations or deci- 
sions annulled by the Court. Under the EEC 
Treaty, action for annulment may not be in- 
stituted by persons or corporations except 
where there is a direct and individual con- 
cern to the person complaining. 

The following is an indication of the main 
areas to have been covered by the Court's 
judgements and preliminary rulings: 


e Implementation of the customs union, 
this being the essential object of the EEC 
Treaty. This covers the Community’s ex- 
ternal trade; interference with the free 
movement of goods; the principle of non- 
discrimination in the application of inter- 
nal taxes on foreign and domestic pro- 
ducts; and the elimination of fiscal or 
commercial measures having effects 
equivalent to customs duties and quan- 
titative restrictions; 

e The Common Agricultural Policy, where 
there have been numerous cases involv- 
ing the law in agriculture, and especially 
problems relating to monetary compen- 
satory amounts; 

e The rules of competition, covering the 
prevention of restrictive agreements (Arti- 
cle 85 of the Treaty of Rome) or the abuse 
of dominant positions (Article 86). In 
effect, the Community is treated as 
though it were one simple, national 
market, and the Court acts as final court 
of appeal in the case of contested rulings 
by the Commission. Among the body of 
case-law built up by the Court in this im- 
portant field are the territorial aspects of 
the application of competition rules; the 
definition of the ‘pattern of competition’ 
within the Community; interpretation of 
the exemption provisions under Article 
85; the protection of industrial and com- 
mercial property rights; and interpretation 
of what constitutes a dominant market 
position and its abuse. An important re- 
cent judgement in the last mentioned field 
was the United Brands ruling of February 
1978, in which this American company 
was fined 850,000 EUA (one EUA is 
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roughly equal to one Australian dollar) for 
supplying bananas at different prices in 
different countries of the Community and 
imposing restrictions on their further 
distribution. The Court could in principle 
be called upon to act as a prices tribunal, 
but to date the Commission has held back 
in that area. 

e Social aspects. Two basic principles of 
the Treaty of Rome in this area are those 
ensuring the freedom of movement of 
persons and the equality of treatment for 
nationals from all Member States. This 
gives rise to questions for Court inter- 
pretation on freedom to establish 
economic enterprise in member countries 
other than a national’s own country; 
questions on social security for migrant 
workers, and many others. 


The total number of cases brought to the 
Court between 1953 and 1976 was 1 516. In 
1977, the record number of 164 cases was 
brought before the court, including 84 
preliminary references and, as mentioned 
earlier, there were in 1977 ten Commission 
proceedings against States for failure to 
comply with the treaties. The main subjects 
covered in 1977 were the Common Agri- 
cultural Policy, social security, migrant 
workers, and the non-contractual liability of 
the Community. 

The European Communities have no law 
enforcement agency of their own. The Court 
therefore relies for the enforcement of its 
judgements against private individuals on 
the law enforcement bodies of Member 
States. The European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity Treaty provides that economic sanc- 
tions can be imposed by the Council on a 
State failing to comply with a judgement: 
such a provision was not included in the two 
Rome Treaties (EEC and Euratom) and in 
practice no government has ignored the 
judgements of the Court. 

The Court of Justice of the European 
Communities is a unique institution in inter- 
national relations, applying as it does, EC 
law, which is neither national nor interna- 
tional law, yet forms a corpus of doctrine 
and law immediately becoming binding on 
and in the nine Member States. 
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Japan-China relations: termination of the 
1950 Sino-Soviet Treaty 


The recently-announced decision of the Standing Committee of the Chinese National 
People’s Congress to give notice to the USSR of Chinese intentions to terminate the 1950 
Treaty as from 11 April 1980 was warmly welcomed by Japan. On 3 April 1979 the Soviet 


Ambassador in Peking was formally advised of the Chinese renunciation of the Treaty. 


The decision on the Treaty signalled a fur- 
ther stage in the development of close rela- 
tions between China and Japan following 
the conclusion of the Japan-China Treaty of 
Peace and Friendship in 1978 and fulfilled a 
pledge made by China at that time. 

Japan has always regarded the 1950 Trea- 
ty as particularly objectionable because of its 
references to Japan as a potential common 
enemy of China and the USSR. The pream- 
ble states that the intent of the Treaty is to 
‘prevent the revival of Japanese imperialism 
and the repetition of aggression on the part 
of Japan or of any other State that might in 
any way join with Japan in acts of aggres- 
sion’. Article | binds the contracting parties 
to take all necessary measures to prevent 
such occurrences. 

The Treaty is primarily directed against 
Japan. Though the coolness which has 
developed in Sino-Soviet relations has 
rendered its provisions ineffective, the 
Japanese have seen its continued existence 
as an unnecessary reminder of a past 
chapter in Japanese history and the 
unpleasantness of the Cold War era. To the 
Japanese, removal of this anachronism was 
a matter of principle rather than substance, 
but one which meant a great deal. 

The Japanese, during negotiations for the 
Japan-China Treaty of Peace and Friend- 


ship, evidently requested Chinese termina- 
tion of the 1950 Treaty as a quid pro quo 
(though not the only one) for conclusion of 
the Treaty with China. The Chinese Vice- 
Premier, Deng Xiaoping, promised the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, Sunao Sonoda, 
that this would be done when the latter 
visited Peking in August 1978. The recent 
Chinese announcement would be regarded 
as fulfilment of that pledge and a further in- 
dication of Chinese good faith. 

There does not seem to be any prospect 
of serious repercussions arising from the 
Chinese announcement. The fact that both 
China and the USSR were in broad agree- 
ment that the Treaty had become redun- 
dant, that the Chinese had forewarned the 
USSR of their intentions, and China had 
conveyed its decision to the USSR in an ac- 
ceptable and formal manner, mitigated the 
effects of the Chinese action. Nevertheless 
the act took place during an awkward phase 
in Sino-Soviet relations (i.e. following the 
Sino-Vietnam conflict) and highlighted the 
gulf between the two countries. 

While some Japanese may be apprehen- 
sive about possible hostile Soviet reactions 
or retaliatory measures, it is not expected 
that the announcement will have any major 
impact on the already cool relations which 
exist between Japan and the USSR. 


Visit to Australia by Mme. Chen Muhua 


The Vice-Premier of the State Council of the People’s Republic of China, Mme. Chen 
Muhua, visited Australia from 5 to 12 March, as part of a tour which included New Zealand, 


Fiji and Western Samoa. 


In Canberra she had talks with the Prime 
Minister, the Ministers for Foreign Affairs, 
Trade and Resources, Industry and Com- 
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merce and Primary Industry, and informally 
with the Ministers for Home Affairs and the 
Capital 


Territory, and Immigration and 
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Ethnic Affairs. She also met the Leader of 
the Opposition, the Hon. W. G. Hayden, 
and a former Prime Minister, the Hon. E. G. 
Whitlam. During her visits to Melbourne and 
Sydney, she had talks with the Premier of 
Victoria and the Premier and Deputy Premier 
of New South Wales. Mme. Chen visited a 
sheep property, the CSIRO Agricultural 
Research Station at Werribee, the National 
Gallery of Victoria, the GMH plant in 
Sydney, Commonwealth Engineering 
N.S.W., aspects of urban renewal at 
Woolloomooloo, the Botany Bay container 
terminal and the Opera House. 

Hospitality was extended by the Governor 
General, the Deputy Prime Minister, the 
Minister for Home Affairs and the Capital 
Territory, the Premier of Victoria, the 
Deputy Premier of New South Wales, the 
Australia-China Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry, the Australia-China Business Co- 
operation Committee and the Australian 
Council of Chinese Organisations. Mme. 
Chen also addressed a luncheon meeting of 
the National Press Club. 


U.S. — OPEC 


Mme. Chen was guest of 
honour at a reception given by 
the Victorian Branch of the 
Australia-China Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry in 
Melbourne on 8 March. Mme. 
Chen is shown joining a toast 
with Mr Michael A. Pointer, 
President of the Branch, and 
Mrs Pointer. 


Mme. Chen's discussions with Australian 
Ministers covered a range of topics, in- 
cluding the regional situation and bilateral 
matters. General satisfaction was expressed 
by both sides on the development of bilateral 
trade. Both sides also welcomed the number 
of high-level visits and cultural and other ex- 
changes. Mme. Chen conveyed China’s 
agreement in principle to negotiate a science 
and technology agreement with Australia. 

Two members of China’s Central Televi- 
sion Service office (which is responsible for 
filming China’s leaders at home and abroad) 
accompanied the Vice-Premier’s party. Their 
35 mm film is to be used for both TV and 
cinema distribution. While in Australia they 
filmed over 2200 feet (over one hour), 
several hundred feet more than they had 
Originally intended. The final edited film will 
last 15-20 minutes. 

From Australia’s point of view the visit 
was a success. Mme. Chen and her party, as 
well as Chinese Embassy officials, also ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the arrangements 
for the visit. 


U.S. reaction to OPEC oil price rise 


The United States Government has reacted strongly to OPEC’s decision to increase crude oil 


prices. 


The oil price-setting group’s agreement to 
lift prices by a minimum of 9 per cent from 1 
April 1979 was described by a State Depart- 
ment spokesman on 27 March as ‘untimely 
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and unjustified’. He said the United States 
deeply regretted OPEC’s action of using the 
tight oil market caused by the disruption to 
lranian oil exports to raise their price for oil. 
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Commenting that the United States valued 
its relations with the OPEC countries, the 
spokesman declined to discuss the possibi- 
lity of any United States retaliatory action. 

The jump in oil prices emphasised, the 
spokesman said, the urgency of the demand 
restraint commitment undertaken by the in- 
dustrial nations of the International Energy 
Agency (IEA). IEA countries (including 
Australia) agreed at a meeting on 1-2 March 
to adopt measures to reduce their demand 
for oil by 5 per cent by the end of 1979. This 
would be equivalent to 2 million barrels per 
day and help mitigate the effects of the oil 
price rise and supply disruptions. 

Before OPEC’s decision there was con- 
siderable speculation by the United States 
media on the possible effects of an oil price 


The Common Fund 


rise on the outlook for the United States 
economy. Commentators have suggested 
that an oil price rise could increase the infla- 
tion rate, have a depressive effect on the 
level of economic activity and thus on 
employment levels, and adversely influence 
the United States balance of payments 
which in turn could act to undermine the 
United States Administration support 
measures for the United States dollar. While 
the economic effect of the oil price increase 
will be strongly conditioned by offsetting 
measures taken by the Administration, in- 
cluding efforts to promote energy conserva- 
tion, the increase has introduced an element 
of uncertainty into United States economic 
predictions this year. 


Agreement was reached in Geneva last month on the fundamental elements of the Common 
Fund. The proposal for such a Fund has been the subject of intensive negotiations for the 
past two and a half years — negotiations in which the Australian Government has played a 


particularly active role. 


The Fund is to operate through two ‘Win- 
dows’ or accounts. The First Window will 
act as a ‘bank’ for the financing of buffer 
stocking operations by international com- 
modity agreements. Its capital will include 
direct government subscriptions of US$400 
million. The Second Window, with a target 
of US$350 million, will provide finance for 
other measures designed to improve the 
long-term position of commodities in inter- 
national markets. These measures would in- 
clude research and development, product- 
ivity improvement, marketing and measures 
designed to assist vertical diversification. 

The establishment of the Common Fund 
has been one of the principal objectives of 
developing countries in what is known as the 
North-South dialogue. This dialogue seeks 
to facilitate changes in the international 
economic system which will accelerate the 
development of poorer countries. It is in- 
tended that the Common Fund, by the provi- 
sion of adequate finance for buffer stocks 
and other producer-consumer agreed 
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measures, will facilitate the negotiation of in- 
ternational commodity agreements or ar- 
rangements on commodities of export in- 
terest to developing countries and thereby 
alleviate the economic instability developing 
countries experience from fluctuating com- 
modity export earnings." 

Australia, with its own experience of the 
problems caused by violent fluctuations in 
commodity markets is sympathetic with 
these concerns. Australia has therefore ac- 
tively worked towards the establishment of 
the Fund seeking to achieve a compromise 
in the negotiations between developed and 
developing countries that would have real 
benefits for international commodity trade. 


‘Eighteen commodities identified by developing 
countries in this context are: bananas, bauxite, 
cocoa, coffee, copper, cotton, hard fibres, iron 
ore, jute, manganese, meat, phosphates, rubber, 
sugar, tea, tropical timber, tin and vegetable oils. 
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It has sought to ensure, however, that the 
Fund would: 


achieved 


be economically and financially viable; 
aim at the stabilisation of commodity 
prices around their long-term trend; and 
represent a balance of financial, 
producer-consumer, and developed- 
developing country interests, with no par- 
ticular group being unduly advantaged or 
disadvantaged. 

These objectives appear to have been 
in the framework which was 


agreed to in Geneva. 


The main elements of the Fund as agreed 


were: 


a $400 million First Window to provide 
finance for the acquisition of price 
stabilising buffer stocks by International 
Commodity Agreements (ICAs), compris- 
ing $150 million cash, $150 million capital 
on call and $100 million callable capital. 
$80 million of the cash component of this 
sum will come from the membership fee 
levied On member governments 
(Minimum Equal Amount or MEA) and 
$320 million from assessed government 
contributions in the ratio 68 per cent from 
Group B (developed countries), 10 per 
cent from the Group of 77 (less developed 
countries), 17 per cent from Group D 
(Eastern European countries), and 5 per 
cent from China; 
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e a US$1m Minimum Equal 


COMMON FUND 


PNG Defence Force pilot, Lieu- 
tenant David Inau, is a flying 
instructor at Point Cook RAAF 
base, near Melbourne. Lieu- 
tenant Inau did his flying train- 
ing in Australia and will return 
to PNG in April 1980. He is 
shown here with a pupi, 
Cadet Paul Slater, after a train- 
ing flight. 


Amount 
payable by each member state; to be 
allocated to either or divided between 
both windows at the member's discre- 
tion; 

a Second Window of US$350m to pro- 

vide finance for commodity-related 

measures other than stocking as propos- 
ed by ICAs or approved producer- 
consumer bodies and meeting criteria to 
be determined; 
— the US$350m (target) is to be made 
up of voluntary contributions of 
US$280m, plus a US$70m estimate of 
members’ allocated MEAs; 

— measures to be financed will include 
research and development, product- 
ivity improvement, marketing, and 
measures designed to assist (as a rule 
by means of joint financing or through 
technical assistance) vertical diver- 
sification; 

International Commodity Agreements 

which become associated with the Fund 

will deposit 33% per cent of their max- 
imum financial requirement (MFR) for 
buffer stocking purposes in cash with the 

Fund which will give rise to borrowing en- 

titlements up to their total MFR; 

on the decision-making provisions, the 

Group of 77 will have 47 per cent of the 

votes, Group B 42 per cent, Group D 8 per 
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cent, China 3 per cent but with 75 per 
cent or 6674 per cent qualified majorities 
necessary on important decisions and 
with constitutional and significant finan- 
cial decisions at the higher of these levels. 
It will be some time before the agreement 
reached in Geneva is translated into a fully 
functioning, viable financial institution. The 
drafting of the Articles of Agreement, which 
is to begin at a Conference in Geneva in 
September, will not be completed until at 
least the end of 1979 and it will take further 


time for the administrative structure to be 
established. Existing international commodi- 
ty agreements for tin, sugar, coffee and 
cocoa will need to renegotiate their Articles 
of Agreement if they wish to associate with 
the Fund. Also, current prospects for the 
negotiation of agreements to cover other 
commodities are limited, with rubber, cop- 
per and tea being the only possibilities at this 
stage. So it could well be some years before 
particularly the First Window operations of 
the Fund are effectively under way. 


China-Vietnam: Border dispute 


The border dispute between China and Vietnam encompasses the land border, the Paracel 
and Spratley Islands and the territorial seas. However, it is the land border which is of most 


immediate interest. 


The land border has given rise to a series 
of incidents, which the Vietnamese claim 
date back to 1975. The allegations made by 
both sides do not give a clear picture of the 
disputed areas, although it is evident that 
the area involved is not large. Most 
estimates refer to an area of approximately 
60 square kilometres. 

The Vietnamese maintain that the border 
was first defined in 1887 and 1895 in conven- 
tions signed by France and the Qing (Ch’ing) 
Court in China. They claim that the historical 
border was endorsed by the Communist 
Party of Vietnam in 1957 and by the Com- 
munist Party of China in 1958. The Chinese 
have made no recent reference to this 
understanding, but have adopted an out- 
wardly accommodating attitude to the 
dispute about the actual border. 

Given that the boundary has long been 
recognised and accepted, the reasons for 
the current dispute seem to lie in the 
deteriorating political relationship between 
China and Vietnam. This deterioration has 
occurred over the past few years in part in 
response to growing Soviet influence in 
Vietnam, in part arising from Vietnamese 
domestic policies as they adversely affected 
the ethnic Chinese population in Vietnam 
and what the Chinese see as Vietnamese 
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expansionism in the region. China’s military 
action against Vietnam appears to have 
stemmed from a determination that Viet- 
nam’s assertiveness on their common 
border, its perceived ill-treatment of the 
ethnic Chinese population in Vietnam, and 
its invasion of China’s close ally, Kam- 
puchea, should not be allowed to call into 
question China’s credibility and reputation 
as a power to be reckoned with in Its own 
region. Accordingly, the Chinese have sug- 
gested publicly that their action was design- 
ed to teach the Vietnamese a lesson. 

On 5 March China announced that it 
would withdraw its troops from Vietnam. On 
15 March Vietnam proposed the commence- 
ment of Sino-Vietnamese negotiations. 
While the Vietnamese proposed discussions 
about peace and stability on the border and 
the restoration of normal relations, the 
Chinese reply on 19 March envisaged 
negotiations of a broader nature, including 
the resolution of territorial and boundary 
disputes. For some time Vietnam would not 
agree to the commencement of negotiations 
because some Chinese troops remained in a 
few disputed areas along the border. 
However, on 4 April Vietnam announced 
that it was ready to begin talks with China 
around 10 April, dropping its earlier condi- 
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tion that all Chinese troops be withdrawn 
from Vietnamese soil before negotiations 
could commence. In agreeing to the talks, 
the Vietnamese claimed that China had ad- 
mitted on 31 March that its troops were still 
stationed in some disputed border areas. 
Negotiations began in Hanoi during the se- 
cond week of April, but little progress was 
recorded by the end of the month. 


The Paracel and Spratley Islands: 
Territorial Sea 

An essential element of the territorial 
dispute between China and Vietnam is the 
issue of sovereignty over the Paracel (Xi 
Sha) and Spratley (Nan Sha) Island groups 
in the South China Sea. China and Vietnam 
beth claim these island groups as part of 
their territory. (Taiwan and the Philippines 


INDIA 


also have claims on and occupy parts of the 
Spratley group.) 


Chinese forces ousted troops of the 
former Republic of Vietnam from the 
Paracels in late 1974, a few months before 
North Vietnamese troops occupied Saigon 
and the rest of South Vietnam. Since 1975, 
while the Sino-Vietnamese dispute over the 
islands has simmered, the Philippines has 
strengthened its claim to the potentially oil- 
rich Spratley group, and Taiwan has main- 
tained its occupation of Itu Abu, the largest 
island in the central Spratleys. The elements 
of the dispute are likely to be further com- 
plicated by conflicting territorial sea and ex- 
clusive economic zone claims between Viet- 
nam, China, Taiwan, the Philippines and 
Malaysia. 


India: Developments following the 


Prime Minister's visit 


During the Prime Minister's visit to India in January-February 1979' several initiatives were 
raised by both sides, which are now being pursued by officials. This article outlines progress 


om the more important. 


Energy research co-operation 

Australian officials held discussions in In- 
dia in February and identified specific areas 
of potential collaboration in coal, solar and 
biomass energy. Discussions are still being 
neld with a number of possible collaborating 
agencies. So far two possible projects have 
been identified: solar cooling (air- 
conditioning and refrigeration) and con- 
tinuous fermentation technology for power 
alcohol production. A workshop is to be held 
shortly in India to discuss aspects of this pro- 
cess. Australian and Indian officials believe 
that joint collaboration in this field could 
make an effective contribution to other 
Commonwealth members. 
Agricultural research co-operation 

An Australian delegation visited India in 
March-April to discuss possible co-operation 
in agricultural research. A draft program is 
being drawn up and will be forwarded to the 





'See pp. 65-72 of the February, 1979 AFAR issue. 
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Government shortly for consideration. This 
program includes projects on grasses and 
fodder, legumes, soil fertility, drought 
resistance in cereals, crop genetics, pulse 
cropping and nitrogen fixation, integrated 
pest control, cassava nutrition, horticulture 
and grain storage. 
Possible joint ventures in coal mining 

India has expressed interest in investing in 
a coal mine in Australia. Indian officials have 
been briefed on the Australian coal export 
industry, coal projects and relevant Govern- 
ment policies. Indian officials are now under- 
taking a detailed evaluation of a trial ship- 
ment of 600 000 tonnes of Australian coking 
coal. 
Cultural activities 

Activities under the India-Australia 
Cultural Agreement have increased sharply 
since Mr Fraser’s visit. Those agreed for im- 
plementation over the next few months in- 
clude exchanges of television and film 
students, drama teachers and prominent 
writers. An Indian dance troupe is expected 
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to visit Perth for the Indian Ocean Festival. 
Other activities planned are: a Buddhist art 
exhibition, an exhibition of Indian art over 
the past 5 000 years, a visit by Australian 
tennis and swimming coaches, exchanges of 
radio programs and visits to India by an 


Australian musical instrument maker and a 
potter. 
Civil aviation 

Preliminary discussions have been held 
with India on civil aviation matters. A further 
round of talks is expected to be held soon. 


Death of Mr Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, former 
Prime Minister of Pakistan 


Following the execution by the Pakistan authorities of the former Prime Minister, Mr Bhutto, 
at 2 am on 4 April 1979, parliamentarians, reflecting public opinion, passed unanimous mo- 
tions in both Houses of the Australian Parliament regretting the carrying out of the sentence. 


On 4 April, the Senate passed a motion 
deploring the actions of the Pakistan 
Government in executing the former Prime 
Minister, Mr Bhutto. 

Speaking in the House of Representatives 
on 5 April, the Prime Minister, Mr Fraser, 
moved: 

‘That this house notes with regret the 
death on 4 April 1979 of Mr Bhutto, formerly 
Prime Minister of Pakistan.’ 

The Prime Minister then made the follow- 
ing statement: 

‘Mr Bhutto ruled Pakistan from 1971 to 
1977. He was executed after last minute ap- 
peals for clemency were rejected by the 
Pakistan authorities. A petition to review his 
case had been rejected by the Pakistan 
Supreme Court on 24 March. Honourable 
members will be aware that many countries 
and international organisations over the past 
12 months have appealed for clemency for 
Mr Bhutto on humanitarian grounds. 

‘Australia made an appeal in April 1978 
and again in February of this year. There are 
many divisions and conflicts within nations, 
but we do not believe that the execution of 
political leaders can contribute to resolving 
these conflicts. Rather it risks making them 
deeper and more enduring. Certainly Mr 
Bhutto was a controversial figure. He was 
prominent internationally because of his 
energetic espousal of issues concerning 
developing countries. | know he had warm 
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support from many Third World nations, a 
number of whose leaders had spoken to me 
about his impending fate, asking whether 
there was more that could be done to avert 
it. Whatever views may be held about his at- 
tainments during his term as his country’s 
leader, we regret that the appeals for 
clemency were not accepted and we deeply 
regret his execution. Mr Speaker, | ask that 
you convey to the members of his family the 
condolences of this House.’ 





The late Mr Bhutto. 
AFAR April 1979 


UNCSTD 


U.N. Conference on Science and Technology 
for Development (UNCSTD) 


The origins and objectives of UNCSTD were outlined in an article in the October, 1978 edi- 
tion of AFAR’. Progress towards these objectives has, however, been slow and the Third 
Meeting of the Preparatory Committee (Third Prepcom) held in New York between 22 
January and 5 February 1979 did little to resolve various stumbling blocks. 


The main task of the Third Prepcom was 
to consider a draft program of action that 
had been prepared by the Secretariat by 
selection of action proposals contained in 
national and regional reports. This follows 
the so-called ‘ascending’ process, of defin- 
ing the scope of possible programs, obtain- 
ed by analysing national and regional views, 
then of using the Prepcoms to allocate 
priorities, devise appropriate actions and to 
generate the political will for implementa- 
tion. 

In the event, although there was con- 
siderable consensus at the Third Prepcom 
om many general issues, the meeting failed 
to agree on substantial revisions to the draft 
orogram of action to make it a more balanc- 
2d, action-oriented and specific set of pro- 
9esals which, although primarily concerned 
with the promotion and acceleration of 
development in developing countries, 
recognises the realities of economic in- 
terdependence and thus is also designed to 
promote development and co-operation be- 
tween all developed and developing coun- 
tries. 

The draft program to be considered at the 
Fourth Prepcom is essentially unchanged 
from that already discussed at the Third 
Prepcom, although the proposals have been 
regrouped under three, rather than six, 
‘target areas’. 

Thus the Fourth Prepcom can be ex- 
pected to concentrate on three important 
broad topics: 

e self-reliance in science and technology; 

e sources of technological know-how and 
their use; 

e the U.N. system for science and 
technology and the need for it to be more 
effective. 

The problem remains, however, of finding 


'See pp. 482-486. 
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wording which meets the concerns of both 
developing and developed countries, par- 
ticularly on views for an unequivocal call for 
‘restructuring’ of S and T relations. 

Developing-country proposals to date 
have predicated agreement on the need and 
will to restructure ‘the conditions’ for access 
to scientific know-how and technology. Led 
by the U.S., most industrial countries con- 
sidered the over-emphasis on developing 
countries’ ‘access’ to know-how to be il- 
lusory, at least until adequate infrastructures 
have been developed, and see many other 
problems in utilisation of modern 
technological know-how in developing 
countries as obstacles of perhaps similar 
magnitude. 

A subsidiary issue to the debate on condi- 
tions of access to know-how will be the ex- 
tent to which relevant negotiations have 
been proceeding in other U.N. forums. 
Thus, there has been a long, and as yet in- 
complete, debate on proposed codes of con- 
duct for the transfer of technology and for 
the conduct of transnational corporations, 
as well as a proposal for review of the Paris 
Convention for the Protection of Industrial 
Property. Developed countries regard it as 
counter-productive to attempt to debate the 
substance of these issues again at UNCSTD, 
in spite of their great importance to net im- 
porters of technology. A counter view is that 
UNCSTD cannot turn its back on these 
issues; it is hoped that the Fourth Prepcom 
will find a satisfactory compromise. 

Another unresolved issue is defined in the 
third target area of the draft program of ac- 
tion and, again, was a particular concern of 
developing countries at Third Prepcom. This 
proposes that there must be ‘improved co- 
ordination of scientific and technological 
activities within the U.N. system, and an 
increase in financial resources for those 
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activities’. There remains a clear division be- 
tween those including Australia who seek to 
fund new activities, at least in the first in- 
stance, by reorganisation and rationalisation 
of the present piecemeal structures, and 
those who regard increased funding as a 
non-negotiable point of principle. 

A more equable climate surrounds the first 
and what is seen as priority target area to be 
stressed at the Fourth Prepcom. This is the 
widely agreed need for strengthening the 
scientific and technological capability, and 
especially the self-reliance, of developing 
countries. Even so, there are important dif- 
ferences in approach. For example, the 
question remains: do the proposals in the 


draft program of action address the issues 
that will benefit the people in greatest need, 
or would they lead to a widening of the gap 
in those countries in which the needy and 
the elite are already far apart? 

Australia will continue to play an active 
role in UNCSTD both because of our sym- 
pathetic approach to the deprivations of 
developing countries and because, as a net 
importer of technology and commodity and 
raw materials producer and exporter, we 
share some of the problems of developing 
countries in the science and technology 
field. In some situations this presents 
Australia with difficult conflicts of interest 
which will require careful attention. 


Korea: Prospects for dialogue between North 


and South 


Following a statement by President Park of the Republic of Korea (ROK) on 19 January this 
year, calling for bilateral negotiations with the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(DPRK), a series of counter proposals from both sides led to a meeting of their represen- 
tatives at Panmunjom on 17 February, and subsequently on 9 and 14 March, to discuss pro- 
cedure for full scale resumption of dialogue. Having failed to agree, both sides have boycot- 
ted further meetings proposed by the other, and the prospect for any continued discussion 


between them is in doubt. 


Throughout the meetings the DPRK had 
sought a ‘pan-national conference’ of all 
political elements in Korea, including dissi- 
dent groups in the ROK, and Koreans in 
Japan. The ROK, believing that such a con- 
ference would be nothing more than a pro- 
paganda exercise for the DPRK, had sought 
to confine discussions to ‘responsible 
authorities’ of both sides through reactiva- 
tion of the South-North Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee (SNCC), the body which conducted 
the previous negotiations between the two 
in 1972-73. The DPRK claims that the SNCC 
no longer exists. DPRK representatives at- 
tended the meetings in the name of the 
Democratic Front for Unification of the 
Fatherland (DFUF), an umbrella organisation 
of various social and political groups. The 
ROK regards the DFUF as unacceptable as a 
counterpart in negotiations, mainly because 
the ROK does not believe it represents the 
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responsible authorities of the DPRK. 

At the last meeting on 14 March both 
sides put forward new proposals designed to 
break the deadlock. The DPRK offered to 
drop the name DFUF if the ROK agreed not 
to send SNCC delegates to future meetings. 
The DPRK also proposed a meeting of 
‘liaison delegates’ on 5 April, to which they 
would send a delegation comprising 
members of the Korean Workers Party, the 
Chosun Democratic Party and DFUF. The 
ROK in return proposed a working level 
meeting on 28 March of ‘delegates whom 
they mutually regarded as trustworthy’, at 
which they would discuss the role of the 
SNCC, meetings between responsible 
authorities and ‘other problems’. 

On 28 March the DPRK delegation failed 
to appear. A DPRK radio broadcast called 
for a meeting of ‘liaison representatives of 
political parties, social organisations and 
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authorities’ on 2 April. This meeting was 
boycotted by the ROK, which reiterated its 
call for dialogue between responsible 
authorities. The DPRK then proposed a 
meeting on 10 April to discuss the ‘name’ of 
the delegations, in an apparent attempt to 
narrow the gap between the position of both 
sides. 

Concurrently, sports officials of both sides 
held three meetings in February and March 


U.S. — ENERGY 


to discuss a DPRK proposal to field a com- 
bined team for the World Table Tennis 
Championships in Pyongyang in April. The 
ROK sought assurances that the ROK team 
would be granted visas to go to Pyongyang 
should the combined team not eventuate. 
Having failed to receive this guarantee by 12 
March, two days before the ROK team was 
to be drawn, the ROK refused to hold further 
discussions on the matter. 


United States: President Carter’s 
statement on energy policy 


In a major speech on 5 April, President Carter outlined his Administration’s revised energy 
conservation and production plans to meet the new situation following disruptions in oil sup- 
plies from Iran and the higher OPEC oil prices announced recently. 


Mr Carter introduced his statement with 
the comment: ‘Our nation’s energy problem 
is serious — and it’s getting worse. We are 
wasting too much energy, we are buying far 
too much oil from foreign countries; and we 
are not producing enough oil, gas or coal in 
the United States.’ 

In summary the new energy proposals are: 


e to decontrol prices for domestic oil pro- 
duction over a two year period, starting 
on 1 June, 1979. At present, approx- 
imately two-thirds of U.S. oil production 
is controlled at prices down to less than 
half the world price. The phasing of the 
decontrol arrangements is to spread the 
inflationary impact of the higher oil prices. 
The Administration estimates the effect 
of decontrol on petrol prices would be an 
increase of 4-5 cents per gallon; 

e to impose an additional ‘windfall profits’ 
tax on the increased profits the oil com- 
panies can expect to receive from the 
decontrolled prices. Even with this tax the 
oil companies are expected to receive ad- 
ditional profits of US$5-6 billion a year; 
and , 

ə» to use the revenue from the tax to 
establish an Energy Security Fund that 
would be used ‘to protect low-income 
families from energy price increases, to 
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build a more efficient mass transportation 

system, and to put American genius to 

work solving our long-range energy prob- 
lems’. 

These measures are intended primarily to 
encourage additional domestic oil produc- 
tion and more conservative use of oil, and to 
divert the profits generated by the higher oil 
prices into uses that will assist the overall 
energy plan. Other measures announced 
were primarily directed at energy conserva- 
tion. They include: 


e mandatory controls on heating and cool- 
ing levels in public buildings; 

e measures to discourage the use of oil for 
base-load electricity generation; 

e a year’s delay in the program to eliminate 
lead from petrol; 

e encouragement of a switch from liquid 
boiler fuels to natural gas, where this is 
possible; 

e establishment of state-by-state petrol 
consumption targets that, if not met, 
would be followed by compulsory 
weekend closure of petrol stations in non- 
complying states; and 

e an overall 5 per cent target for a reduction 
in energy usage by the U.S. Federal 
Government. 

President Carter also exhorted Americans 
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to honour the national 55 mph speed limit, 
and to reduce their usage of cars. He stress- 
ed the effort being made to achieve long- 
term energy sources and other measures, 
such as further tax credits for the use of 
solar energy. President Carter underlined his 
commitment to these proposals during a 
press conference on 10 April. He placed 
stress in his comments at that meeting on 
the use of coal as a substitute for oil. 


President Carter referred only briefly to 
nuclear power in his speech, in the context 
of his appointment of an independent expert 
commission to investigate the causes of the 
accident at the Three Mile Island nuclear 
power station in Pennsylvania. 


The measures announced by President 
Carter, as estimated by Administration of- 
ficials, will reduce U.S. energy consumption 
by between 780 000 and 1.3 million barrels a 
day. If effective the U.S. would be able to 
meet the International Energy Agency's oil 
conservation target of a 5 per cent reduction 
in consumption this year. The Administra- 
tion also estimates the stimulus of higher 
prices will lead to an increase in U.S. oil pro- 
duction by over 700 000 barrels a day by 
1985. The measures are expected to add 
about 0.1 per cent to the 1979 inflation rate 
and 0.2 to 0.3 per cent in future years. Mr 
Carter conceded that the measures may 
adversely affect his anti-inflation program, 
but defended them in terms of the need to 
reduce energy consumption. 

The measures have received wide sup- 
port. A public opinion poll taken soon after 
the speech indicated support by a margin of 
73 per cent for, 18 per cent against. Many 
important Congressional leaders have also 


given their support, although some have in- 
dicated opposition to the early decontrol of 
oil prices and related ‘windfall tax’ proposal. 
Senator Henry Jackson (Democrat — 
Washington) indicated opposition to the 
planned decontrol of crude oil prices, com- 
menting that it is likely to increase petrol 
prices by 15-20 cents a gallon, not the 4-5 
cents estimated by the Administration. The 
major oil companies are expected to mount a 
powerful lobbying effort against the imposi- 
tion of the ‘windfall tax’ proposal. The Presi- 
dent has clearly recognised this possibility by 
not directly linking the decontrol of oil prices 
with the ‘windfall tax’. 

President Carter also received foreign sup- 
port for this proposal. At recent summit 
meetings of the leaders of the major 
Western countries, considerable stress has 
been placed on the need for the U.S. to 
reduce its oil imports. The European Com- 
munity Energy Commissioner, Mr Brunner, 
said the measures announced by President 
Carter were ‘a great step forward’. 

While the proposal to decontrol prices 
would be implemented on a gradual basis, it 
represents a major advance in coming to 
grips with U.S. energy problems. A similar 
proposal involving the imposition of an ‘oil 
equalisation tax’ incorporated in President 
Carter’s original Energy Plan, outlined in 
early 1977, was defeated in Congress late 
last year. The Iranian situation has en- 
couraged a reversal of attitudes towards set- 
ting domestic oil prices at world parity levels. 
The decontrol of prices can be expected to 
have a significant impact in the medium term 
on energy conservation in encouraging addi- 
tional oil production and the development of 
alternatives. 


PNG: Hydro-electric power for Australia? 


The question of transmitting electrical power from Papua New Guinea to northern Australia 
via submarine cable was raised with the Minister for National Development, the Hon. K. 
Newman, by the Papua New Guinea Minister for Minerals and Energy, the Hon. K. W. Kit- 
chens, during Mr Kitchens’ official visit to Australia, between 29 March and 7 April. This im- 
aginative concept is related to a feasibility study of a proposed hydro-electric scheme at 
Wabo on the Purari River in the Gulf Province of Papua New Guinea. 
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The Australian Government, through its 
agency, the Snowy Mountains Engineering 
Corporation, collaborated with the Japanese 
and Papua New Guinea Governments in the 
study from 1974 to 1977. 


The report of the Inter-Governmental 
Committee, presented in October 1977, 
found that a large hydro-electric develop- 
ment at Wabo was technically feasible, and 
that it would be an economically attractive 
and internationally competitive source of 
energy provided the level of secured in- 
dustrial demand would approach optimum 
generating capacity within 5-10 years of the 
commencement of generation. 


Since then there has been considerable 
debate in Papua New Guinea about the pro- 
posed scheme and its likely sociological and 
environmental effects. A particular cause of 
concern has been the claim that the provi- 
sion of funds for such a development (over 
US$1 000 million) would be at the expense 
of small-scale commercial and agricultural 
development which would benefit a larger 
number of Papua New Guineans. More im- 
portantly, for the project to be implemented, 
at least one large industrial user would need 
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The Hon. K. W. Kitchens 
(right), PNG Minister for 
Minerals and Energy, is shown 
in discussion with the Hon. K. 
Newman, Minister for National 
Development in Canberra dur- 
ing Mr Kitchens’ visit to 
Australia. 


to be found. There is also debate as to 
whether it would be preferable to have a 
user located in Papua New Guinea or to ex- 
port Purari power to a user located 
elsewhere. A combination of the two may be 
possible. 

During Mr Kitchens’ visit it was suggested 
that the proposed scheme could provide 
power for future aluminium smelting opera- 
tions in northern Australia if these even- 
tuate. Mr Newman noted the potential in- 
terest to Australia of the Purari development 
and the proposed submarine cable, under- 
took to raise the matter in a preliminary way 
with the Queensland Government and to 
have it put to study by interested Australian 
Government Departments. Mr Newman also 
pointed out to Mr Kitchens that there were, 
however, certain competitive pressures 
which could affect the choice of energy 
sources for industrial developments in nor- 
thern Australia for some time. 

To date there has been no feasibility study 
carried out of the proposed submarine cable 
link between the Purari development and 
northern Australia, nor has one yet been 
commissioned by either the Australian or 
Papua New Guinea Governments. 
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Plan of action for world food security 


On 19 March 1979, U.N. Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) Director-General Saouma 
called a meeting to unveil FAO proposals to guarantee the availability of adequate world 
cereal supplies. The plan was the FAO’s response to evolving negotiations between food 
exporting and importing countries aimed at guaranteeing the availability of sufficient food 
reserves to cover worid needs and particularly to the failure earlier this year of the negotia- 
tions for the establishment of a new International Grains Agreement. 


The FAO plan was considered by the 
Committee on World Food Security which 
met on 5-11 April 1979. The resultant five 
point agreement, which is set out below, will 
be considered by the FAO Council and the 
World Food Council and is likely to be 
presented to the FAO Conference in 
November 1979 for adoption. 

Australia is very conscious of the impor- 
tance of adequate cereal reserves if future 
food crises are to be averted, and stands 
ready to continue efforts to negotiate ar- 
rangements which would provide increased 
market stability for both producers and con- 
sumers as well as enhancing world food 
security. It would like to see stockholding 
provisions negotiated within the framework 
of a commercial agreement. Australia’s food 
grain aid in 1979-80 will not only meet its 
commitment under the 1971 Food Aid Con- 
vention but will also substantially exceed it, 
and Australia will set aside 30 000 tonnes of 
wheat or wheat equivalent to the World 
Food Program's (WFP) International 
Emergency Food Reserve (IEFR). 

Point 1: 

Adoption of foodgrain stock policies 

e all governments which have subscribed to 
the International Undertaking on World 
Food Security should, in conformity with 
their institutional and constitutional re- 
quirements, adopt and implement na- 
tional cereal stock policies and targets or 
objectives in accordance with the Under- 

taking and in particular with paragraph 6 

of the Undertaking which recognised that 

the special difficulties of developing coun- 
tries in maintaining stocks at desirable 
levels place an added responsibility for en- 
suring world food security on the rest of 
the international community; 

e governments, particularly of developed 
countries, should take full advantage of 
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the relatively ample world supply situation 

for cereals in order to build up stocks in 

accordance with their national stock ob- 
jectives by the end of 1979, as recom- 
mended by the Committee on World 

Food Security at its Third Session; 

e governments should endeavour to ar- 
range their national food stock policies in 
ways which avoid adverse effects on the 
structure of production or international 
trade, paying particular attention to the 
interests of developing countries heavily 
dependent on food exports; and 

® measures taken in accordance with the 
Undertaking should be reviewed by the 
Conference which may decide on any fur- 
ther action that may be required. 

Point 2: 

Criteria for management and release of 

national stocks held in pursuance of the 

Undertaking 
Governments should apply the following 

general criteria to guide national decisions 

on the release of stocks held to safeguard 
food security: 

e national stocks held in pursuance of the 
Undertaking should be operated in such a 
way as to contribute to the stability of 
markets and supplies, taking into account 
the level of prices. These stocks should be 
released in the event of crop failure, 
natural or man-made disasters or high 
price situations in order to: 

(a) maintain a regular flow of food 
supplies both in domestic and in in- 
ternational markets at prices fair to 
consumers and remunerative to pro- 
ducers; 

(b) avoid the emergence of acute food 
shortages; and 

(c) enable developing countries to satisfy 
their import requirements on 
reasonable terms and without 
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adversely affecting their economic 
development. 
èe in exceptional circumstances, the 
Director-General, drawing on the Global 
Information and Early Warning System, 
may alert governments to the need for ad- 
ditional supplies, including possible 
releases of stocks, to meet the urgent 
consumption requirements of importing 
countries, particularly developing coun- 
tries; and 
e a special session of the Committee may 
be convened by the Director-General in 
accordance with Rule 33 (4), to enable 
governments to consider any special ac- 
tion required to meet an acute and large- 
scale food shortage. 


Point 3: 

Special measures to assist low-income 

food deficit countries to meet current 

import requirements and emergency 

needs 

è all donor countries should do their utmost 
to increase their food aid commitments to 
the levels envisaged in the draft Food Aid 
Convention now before the U.N. Con- 
ference to negotiate an international ar- 
rangement to replace the International 
Wheat Agreement 1971, as extended, 
and should explore ways to bring these 
levels into effect as of 1 July 1979. New 
donors should be enabled and encourag- 
ed to supplement this effort and con- 
tribute additional quantities through the 
Food Aid Convention; 

® bearing in mind that only a small share of 
cereal imports of developing countries are 
met through food aid, and many of them 
face a growing food gap and balance of 
payments difficulties, the annual food aid 
target of at least 10 million tons of cereals 
should be re-evaluated by the Committee 
on Food Aid Policies and Programmes, 
taking into account the FAO Secretariat 
estimate that food aid needs would be in 
the order of 15-16 million tons by 1985; 

e the IMF should be invited to consider 
within the context of its Financing 
Facilities the feasibility of providing addi- 
tional balance of payments support for 
meeting the rise in food import bills of low 
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income food deficit countries, particularly 
in the event of domestic food shortages 
and rising import prices; 

all countries in a position to do so should 
contribute to the International Emergency 
Food Reserve (IEFR) in order to achieve 
the minimum annual target of 500 000 
tons in 1979; 

all food aid donors should establish food 
aid reserves or take other measures 
designed to maintain continuity of food 
aid in times of short supplies and high 
prices, and to meet international 
emergency requirements as envisaged in 
paragraph 6 of the Undertaking; and 

in providing food and other assistance, in- 
cluding financing on highly concessional 
terms to developing countries, developed 
countries and international organisations 
concerned should take due account of the 
interests of food-exporting developing 
countries and should ensure that such 
assistance includes, whenever possible, 
purchases of food from such countries. 


Point 4: 

Special arrangements for food security 
assistance 

e in order to enable developing countries to 


participate effectively in the Undertaking: 

(a) governments of developing countries 
should give high priority within the 
context of their development policies, 
to the formulation and implementa- 
tion of national food security pro- 
grams; 

(b) the concerned international financial 
and technical organisations, the 
developed and other potential con- 
tributor countries should urgently 
take the necessary measures to 
enable the developing countries to 
obtain the required financial, 
technical and material assistance to 
implement their national food securi- 
ty programs; 

(c) all governments of developed coun- 
tries and other countries in a position 
to do so should commit funds to the 
Food Security Assistance Scheme for 
specific projects executed by FAO, 
and/or for bilateral programs aimed 
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at the same basic objectives; and 

(d) governments of developed countries 
and other potential contributing 
countries and international organisa- 
tions, particularly the WFP, should 
strengthen their food aid programs in 
order to help developing countries in 
implementing their plans and projects 
to build up national food reserves. 


èe the Committee on World Food Security 


should: 

(a) keep under review the activities of the 
FAO Food Security Assistance 
Scheme, which should be used to 
facilitate co-ordination of multilateral 
and bilateral aid to food security; 

(b) review action taken to meet requests 
from developing countries for 
assistance for establishment and 
maintenance of national food 
reserves; and 

(c) identify gaps in the assistance re- 
quired for food security programs of 
developing countries, and suggest 
ways of meeting these needs. 

e inthe light of developments, the Commit- 
tee on World Food Security at its Fifth 
Session should examine the need to 
establish a sub-committee on food securi- 
ty assistance, with a view to carrying out 
more effectively the above functions; and 

e full advantage should be taken of the 
possibilities of convening, if necessary 
with the assistance of FAO, meetings at 
the country level, ‘of interested donors 


with a view to implementing food security 
projects for which external financing and 
technical assistance is required by a par- 
ticular developing country. 

Point 5: 

Collective self-reliance of developing 

countries 

e the international community should 
recognise the urgent need for fostering 
the collective self-reliance of developing 
countries in the vital sector of food 
security; 

e to this end, developing countries should 
intensify their efforts to establish co- 
operative arrangements, including the 
setting up of regional reserves, to 
strengthen their food security and collec- 
tive capacity to meet emergency food re- 
quirements; 

è in particular, the governments concerned 
should consider joint action on reserve 
stocks held nationally or regionally; 
mutual assistance in time of crop short- 
falls; special trading arrangements among 
developing food importing and exporting 
countries; joint investment ventures in 
food production, as well as the exchange 
of technology; and 


e concerned international financial and 


technical organisations and the developed 
and other potential contributor countries 
should extend all necessary support to 
promote such efforts by developing coun- 
tries to strengthen their collective self- 
reliance. 


Visit of an Australian exhibition of drawings 
and watercolours to the USSR 


An Australian exhibition of watercolours and drawings was mounted in the USSR between 
December 1978 and March 1979. Its staging formed part of the Program of Cultural Co- 
operation between the USSR and Australia under the provisions of the Cultural agreement 


between the two countries. 


The exhibition consisted of 63 works by 
Western European masters from the Collec- 
tions of Australian Galleries together with 19 
works by Australian artists. Among the 


European masters represented were Tiepolo, 
Tintoretto, Durer, Ingres, Egas, Picasso, 
Rembrandt, Gainsborough and Blake. The 
Australian artists included Von Guerard, 
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Martens, Buvelot, Streeton and Roberts. 
The total value of the works was some 
$1 800 000. 


The exhibition, which was accompanied 
to the USSR by Ms Sonia Dean, Curator of 
Prints and Drawings of the National Gallery 
of Victoria, opened at the Hermitage 
Museum in Leningrad on 15 December and 
evoked wide public interest. Its next opening 
was in Moscow at the Pushkin Museum on 
25 January where the official opening 
ceremony was performed by the Australian 
Ambassador to the USSR, Mr M. G. M. 
Bourchier. Again, large crowds visited it. Its 
showing in Moscow coincided with a visit by 
Mr Leon Paroissien, the Director of the 
Visual Arts Board of the Australia Council, 
and Mr William Warner, the Director of the 
Australian Gallery Directors Council, both of 


Yugoslav earthquake 


YUGOSLAV EARTHQUAKE 


Crowds in Moscow queue out- 
side the Pushkin Museum to 
see the Australian exhibition of 
master drawings and water- 
colours. (Australian Gallery 
Directors Council Photo.) 


whom were in the USSR to discuss further 
exhibition exchanges. Both men appeared 
on Soviet television for an interview which 
dealt with exhibition exchanges between the 
two countries. 

After a visit to Kiev the exhibition was 
prepared for return to Australia. It arrived in 
Melbourne on 14 April, accompanied by Ms 
Alison Carroll, an art curator from the Art 
Gallery of South Australia, who travelled to 
Moscow to bring it back. 

While it was being shown in the USSR a 
Soviet exhibition of 15th to 20th Century 
drawings by West European masters from 
the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad and 
drawings and watercolours from the collec- 
tion of the Tretyakov Art Gallery in Moscow 
was arranged in Australia. It was displayed 
in Melbourne, Adelaide and Sydney. 


=ifty tremors of intensities varying from strength eight on the Merkalia scale were recorded 
in the Montenegrin coastal region of Yugoslavia, from Herceg Novi to Ulcinj on 15 April. 


President Tito, who was holidaying at 
Herceg Novi at the time of the quake, toured 
the area. He likened the devastation to that 
of the 1963 Skopje earthquake. It is 
estimated that more than 200 people died, 
2 000 were injured and some 80 000 made 
homeless. Considerable damage was done 
to the economic infrastructure of this region 
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where the tourist industry was of national 
importance. 

On 17 April the Prime Minister, the Rt. 
Hon. Malcolm Fraser, announced that the 
Australian Government was to donate 
$100 000 to help relieve the plight of victims 
of the earthquake. The Prime Minister also 
wrote to President Tito expressing the sym- 
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pathy of the Australian Government and 
people for the tragic loss of life and property 
sustained by the people of Yugoslavia in this 
major disaster. The Government took action 
to assist in relation to immigration cases by 
giving immediate priority to applications 
already in the pipeline involving people made 
homeless by the earthquake. Nominations 
outside normal criteria where compassionate 
circumstances exist will be accepted and 
dealt with quickly. 

The Yugoslav authorities appealed for in- 
ternational emergency relief assistance to 
the United Nations Disaster Relief Organisa- 
tion. A combination of internal effort and 
foreign assistance has met the immediate 
needs of the victims of the disaster but con- 
sideration will also have to be given to longer 
term requirements to rebuild the shattered 
economic infrastructure of the region. 

The earthquake also had its effects in that 
part of Albania contiguous with 
Montenegro. Details of the extent of loss of 
life or property in Albania have been difficult 
to confirm. News reports have mentioned 35 
deaths and as many as 10 000 dwellings 
destroyed or seriously damaged. There have 
been no reports of requests for assistance 
from the Albanian authorities. 






wer IUGOSLAVIA — 
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Yugoslavia’s Consul-General in Australia, Dr 
George Trajkovski (right), accepts a cheque for 
$100 000 from the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser. The money will aid victims of the 
Montenegrin earthquake. 


President Carter’s views on SALT Il 


President Carter, in a major speech on 25 April, sought to define the issues for the forthcom- 
ing Senate debate on SALT II, in advance of finalisation of a SALT text with the USSR. The 
SALT negotiations have been held up by differences on a couple of outstanding issues, but 


agreement is still expected in the near future. 


Mr Carter was concerned not to promise 
too much for SALT II, but rather to point to 
the potentially more adverse consequences 
of non-ratification. He argued that 
‘Americans are committed to maintaining a 
strong defence. That is not the issue. We 
will continue to compete and compete effec- 
tively with the Soviet Union. That is not the 
issue. The issue is whether we will move 
ahead with strategic arms control or resume 
a relentless nuclear weapons competition. 
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That's a choice we face between an im- 
perfect world with a SALT agreement or an 
imperfect or more dangerous world without 
a SALT agreement. . . We need not drift in- 
to a dark nightmare of unrestrained arms 
competition. We Americans have the 
wisdom to know that our security depends 
on more than just maintaining our unsur- 
passed defence forces.’ 

Mr Carter described it as ‘a delusion to 
believe that rejection of a SALT treaty would 
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induce the Soviet Union to exercise new 
restraints in troubled areas: the actual fact of 
rejecting such a treaty might be precisely the 
opposite . . . The Soviets might very well 
feel that they have little to lose by creating 
new international tensions.’ 

Mr Carter’s address focused on the con- 
cern among some members of the Senate 
and particular groups that, as a result of 
SALT Il, the Soviet Union would gain 
strategic advantage. In this context Mr 
Carter stated that ‘we must modernise our 
strategic forces’ and referred to current 
Defence Department consideration of ways 
of countering the increased vulnerability of a 
U.S. intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) 
force including ‘making some of our own 
ICBMs mobile’. 

On the verification issue, Mr Carter stated, 
‘We have insisted that the SALT II agree- 
ment be made verifiable. We are confident 
that no significant violation of the treaty 
could take place without the United States 
detecting it. Our confidence in the verifiabil- 
ity of the agreement derives from the size 
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and the nature of activities we must monitor 
and many effective and sophisticated in- 
telligence collections which we in America 
possess. .. . The treaty must, and the treaty 
will, be verifiable from the first day it is 
signed.’ 

The speech constituted the first major ef- 
fort by the President to sell the SALT treaty 
to the U.S. public, and, through them, to 
the 67 Senators whose affirmative votes will 
be required for ratification. As such, the 
speech was an element in a systematic 
publicity campaign by the Administration, 
involving elaborate press briefings in 
Washington and throughout the country, as 
well as a series of speeches by foreign policy 
spokesmen. These efforts are regarded as 
necessary to offset claims that SALT II will 
not be verifiable (particularly since the loss 
of U.S. monitoring stations in Iran), to avoid 
linkage of SALT with a more general judg- 
ment on the strategic intentions and 
capabilities of the USSR, and to allay con- 
cern that the agreement will leave the U.S. 
at a strategic disadvantage to the USSR. 


United Nations peacekeeping 


Peacekeeping has been a constant and important aspect of the U.N.’s activities over the 
past 30 years. With three exceptions, all peacekeeping operations have been established by 
the Security Council, in accordance with Chapter VII of the U.N. Charter. In every case, the 
establishment and maintenance of peacekeeping forces has met with opposition from some 


members of the U.N. 


No two peacekeeping operations have 
been the same. Some have been short-term: 
others are still in existence after 30 years; 
same have been investigative in nature; 
others have been ceasefire, armistice or 
disengagement observer forces, civil order 
forces or, in the case of Korea, enforcement 
exercises. 

The following is an outline of the six U.N. 
peacekeeping operations currently in ex- 
istence. 

UNTSO 

The U.N. Truce Supervision Organisation 
(UNTSO) was established by Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 73 of 11 August 1949, which 
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decided that UNTSO should be of a continu- 
ing nature to observe and maintain the 
ceasefire agreed to in May 1949 by the par- 
ties to the war in Palestine. UNTSO was also 
assigned certain responsibilities relating to 
the armistice agreements which were 
negotiated between Israel, Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria and Lebanon in the months following 
the ceasefire. 

The deployment of UNTSO has changed 
over the years, as the Middle East situation 
itself has evolved. At present, UNTSO 
observers are attached to the U.N. Emergen- 
cy Force (UNEF), the U.N. Disengagement 
Observer Force (UNDOF), and the U.N. In- 
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terim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL). 

Seventeen countries, including Australia, 
Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Canada, New 
Zealand, Norway, the USSR and the U.S., 
supply military observers, who number 
about 300, including nine Australians. The 
salaries of the Australian observers are paid 
by the Australian Government. The opera- 
tional costs of UNTSO are met from the 
regular budget of the U.N. 


UNEF Il 

UNEF II, established by Security Council 
Resolution 340 of 25 October 1973, has the 
task of supervising the ceasefire and 
disengagement agreements between Egypt 
and Israel which followed the fourth round 
of hostilities in the Middle East in October 
1973. UNEF II occupies a buffer zone in the 
Sinai Desert, east of the Suez Canal. UNEF 
mans, patrols and controls the zone of 
disengagement, and, with the assistance of 
military observers from UNTSO, conducts 
regular and special inspections of the Israeli 
and Egyptian areas of limited armaments 
and forces, and of other areas agreed to by 
the parties. 

The strength of UNEF (at 17 October 
1978) was 4178 men. Austria, Canada, 
Finland, Ghana, Indonesia, Poland and 
Sweden contribute troops and support per- 
sonnel, and Australia has, since July 1976, 
supplied a contingent of four helicopters and 
air and ground crews totalling 46 men, for 
the cost of which we are partially reimburs- 
ed. In addition, Australia makes one military 
observer available to UNEF HQ, and has 
agreed to the attachment of an NCO as 
Chief Clerk, UNEF HQ. Australia also con- 
tributes to the financing of UNEF: all U.N. 
members are assessed by a sliding scale and 
our current assessment is 1.54 per cent of 
the total. 

On the whole, UNEF has been successful 
in carrying out its appointed tasks: breaches 
of the ceasefire by one or other of the parties 
are occasionally reported, but mostly turn 
out to be of a minor, technical nature. The 
mandate of the Force has been regularly 
renewed by the Security Council — most 
recently on 23 October 1978 for a period of 
nine months. 
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UNDOF 

UNDOF was established on 31 May 1974 
by Security Council Resolution 350, follow- 
ing the disengagement agreement between 
Israel and Syria, with an initial mandate for 
six months. The appointed task of the Force 
was to take over territory evacuated in 
stages by Israeli troops, to hand the territory 
over to Syrian troops, and, in general, to 
police the disengagement. The area of 
disengagement has now been put under 
Syrian civil administration, but UNDOF con- 
tinues in the area, carrying out inspections 
of areas of limited armaments and forces. 

The average strength of UNDOF (in- 
cluding about 90 attached UNTSO 
observers) is 1 250, contributed by Austria, 
Canada, Poland and, until recently, Iran. 
UNDOF is financed in the same way as 
UNEF and the Australian contribution is cur- 
rently 1.54 per cent of the total. 

The mandate of UNDOF was most recent- 
ly extended by the Security Council on 30 
November 1978, until 31 May 1979. At that 
time, the Security Council endorsed the 
Secretary-General’s view that, despite the 
current quiet in UNDOF’s area of operation, 
the situation in the Middle East as a whole 
remained potentially dangerous and war- 
ranted the continued presence of UNDOF. 


UNIFIL 

UNIFIL was established on 19 March 1978 
by Security Council Resolutions 425 and 
426, for an initial period of six months, 
following the incursion by Israel into 
southern Lebanon. The task of UNIFIL, as 
defined by the Security Council, was to con- 
firm the withdrawal of Israeli forces from 
southern Lebanon, to restore peace and 
security in the area, and to help ensure the 
return of Lebanese authority there. 

The strength of UNIFIL now approaches 
6 000 men, including a small group of 
military observers seconded from UNTSO. 
Fiji, Ireland, Nepal, Nigeria, Norway, 
Senegal and the Netherlands all contribute 
infantry units, and France and Norway con- 
tribute logistics units. A special session of 
the General Assembly met in April 1978 to 
consider the financing of UNIFIL: the system 
adopted is analogous with that applied to 
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UNEF and UNDOF. Again, the Australian 
contribution is 1.54 per cent of the total. 

UNIFIL’s mandate was most recently 
renewed by the Security Council on 19 
January 1979, for a period of five months. 

The task of UNIFIL has been difficult and 
the Force’s efforts to fulfil its mandate have 
met with some opposition. Although Israel's 
troops have withdrawn from the area, pro- 
gress towards the restoration of Lebanese 
authority has been limited and the situation 
in southern Lebanon remains unsettled and 
dangerous. 


UNMOGIP 

The U.N. Military Observer Group in India 
and Pakistan (UNMOGIP), created as such 
by the Security Council in 1951, has its roots 
in the U.N. Commission on India and 
Pakistan, established in 1948 to work 
towards the restoration of peace in Kashmir. 
UNMOGIP (whose mandate is a continuing 
one and not subject to periodic review) has 
the responsibility of supervising the 1949 
ceasefire between India and Pakistan. 

From its inception until his death in 1965, 
an Australian, Major-General Nimmo, com- 
manded UNMOGIP. Australia contributes 
six military observers to the Group (their 
salaries are paid by the Australian Govern- 
ment) and, from 1975 to 1978, we supplied a 
Caribou aircraft and crew on a charter basis 
to UNMOGIP. UNMOGIP is funded from the 
U.N. regular budget. 

Italy, Chile, Uruguay, Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway, Finland and Sweden also con- 
tribute military observers. 


UNFICYP 

The U.N. Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) was 
established by Security Council Resolution 
186 of 4 March 1964. Its mandate authorises 
it ‘to use its best efforts to prevent a recur- 
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rence of fighting and, as necessary, to con- 
tribute to the maintenance and restoration of 
law and order and a return to normal condi- 
tions’. 

UNFICYP comprises both military and 
civilian components. Austria, Canada, Den- 
mark, Finland, Ireland, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom contribute to the 2 448 
strong military component. Australia con- 
tributes 20 civilian police (drawn from the 
Commonwealth Police Force) and Sweden 
contributes 14 civilian police to the small 
civilian police component (UNCIVPOL) 
which is deployed in support of the military 
units. UNCIVPOL makes an important con- 
tribution to the maintenance of law and 
order and to the protection of the civilian 
population, especially in areas of inter- 
communal tension. Much of UNCIVPOL’s 
work is in the field of humanitarian 
assistance to the two Cypriot communities, 
such as the Missing Persons Bureau main- 
tained at UNFICYP HQ. 

UNFICYP is entirely funded by voluntary 
contributions, and, over the years, Australia 
has contributed some $2 million. In addition, 
the Australian Government bears the full 
cost of maintaining our Commonwealth 
Police contingent in Cyprus (the current an- 
nual cost is about half a million dollars). 

UNFICYP’s mandate was last renewed by 
the Security Council on 14 December 1978, 
until 15 June 1979. In deciding on the 
renewal of the mandate, the Security Coun- 
cil took into account the opinion of the 
Secretary-General that the continuation of 
UNFICYP’s presence on Cyprus was in- 
dispensable. As the Secretary-General 
pointed out, the Force promotes and 
facilitates the search for a peaceful settle- 
ment of Cyprus’ problems by helping to 
maintain calm on the island. 


Chinese invitation to steel company 


The Australian steel-making group Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited (BHP) has been 
invited by the Government of the People’s Republic of China, to submit a proposal for the 


modernisation of a Chinese iron and steel mill. 


The proposal was announced in Peking on 
16 April at the end of a two-week visit to 
China by seven senior BHP executives, led 
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by the company’s chief general manager, Mr 
Brian Loton. 
No details of the proposal had been made 
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public by April 20, but it was understood it 
could lead to a consultancy role for BHP in 
upgrading an iron and steel plant. 

The seven-man BHP mission had talks 
with Chinese agencies on possible 
technological co-operation projects. The 
mission held a series of technical seminars at 
which the members outlined the fields in 
which BHP could co-operate with Chinese 
industry. 


BHP is Australia’s biggest company. 
Apart from iron and steel, its interests in- 
clude the mining and export of iron ore and 
other minerals, oil and natural gas produc- 
tion and exploration, the operation of heavy- 
duty railways and various manufacturing ac- 
tivities. 

BHP has been trading with China since 
1964. 


The Bunbury ‘Town Meeting’ 


The second in a series of ‘Town Meetings’ organised by the Department of Foreign Affairs 
was held at Bunbury in Western Australia on 18 April. (The first was held at Albury'.) The 
Mayor of Bunbury, Alderman P. J. Usher, chaired the meeting, which was attended by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock. 


The objectives of ‘Town Meetings’ are to 
establish contact and dialogue between the 
public and those who formulate and ad- 
minister foreign policies on their behalf, and 
to broaden the base of public participation in 
discussion of foreign policy questions in 
Australia by conducting these meetings in 
places outside the main centres of popula- 
tion. 

At Bunbury, Mr Peacock spoke to the 
meeting on the theme ‘Western Australia 
and Foreign Policy’. He explained the objec- 
tive of generating a two-way flow of 
thought, and emphasised to the meeting his 
perception of changes that were occurring 
internationally and which had the capability 
of directly affecting the interests and daily 
lives of all Australians. Such changes were, 
broadly, of two kinds: strategic and 
economic. 

Strategic change in the Indian Ocean and 
South-East Asian regions had a destabilising 
effect. The north-west corner of the Indian 
Ocean region was pivotal, both in respect of 
energy resources and of choke points 
through which trade passed, but it was 
characterised by instability. In South-East 
1See p. 553 of the November, 1978 AFAR issue. 
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Asia, the three-way conflict between Kam- 
puchea, Vietnam and China carried the 
potential of attracting Soviet intrusion into 
the region, thereby upsetting the strategic 
balance. 

Mr Peacock said that movement in inter- 
national economic patterns had complicated 
the simplistic world views of the 1950s and 
1960s. New economic growth areas had 
arisen and challenged established industrial 
powers. There was no longer assurance of 
cheap access to vital energy supplies, and 
resource-rich countries had acquired un- 
familiar political leverage. 

Against such a background of critical 
change and uncertainty, it was Australia’s 
role to understand what was happening, to 
be a full participant in the affairs of the inter- 
national community, and to speak up over 
the range of fresh issues. 

After speaking to the Town Meeting, Mr 
Peacock answered questions from the public 
about southern Africa, refugees, the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, the Com- 
monwealth, Australia’s prospective 200-mile 
economic zone, the rights of migrants, and 
the balance between principle and self- 
interest in international relations. 
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Inter-Parliamentary Union 
The Inter-Parliamentary Union (IPU) held its Spring Meeting in Prague from 16 to 21 April. 


Australia’s Commonwealth Parliament, 
which has had an IPU group since 1956, sent 
a delegation of four members: Dr H. R. 
Edwards, M.P. (Leader); the Hon. C. K. 
Jones, M.P. (Deputy Leader): Senator G. T. 
McLaren; and Senator A. M. Thomas. 

The origins of the IPU date from 1889 
when a first Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
attended by delegates from nine countries 
met in Paris. In 1894 the IPU was established 
with its own Statutes and Secretariat. The 
IPU now includes groups from 80 countries. 
According to its Statute, the purpose of the 
IPU is to promote personal contact between 
members of all parliaments, and to unite 
them in common action to secure and main- 
tain the full participation of their respective 
States in firmly establishing and developing 
democratic institutions, and in advancing 
the work of international peace and co- 
Operation, particularly by supporting the 
work of the U.N. In pursuing these objec- 
tives, the IPU expresses views on interna- 
tional problems suitable for settlement by 
parliamentary action, and it makes sugges- 
tions for developing parliamentary institu- 
tiens to improve their working and increase 
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their prestige. 


At the Spring Meeting, the five standing 
study committees composed of members of 
all 72 national delegations present discuss- 
ed, and produced draft resolutions on, the 
following topics: 
èe implementation of the Final Document of 

the 10th Session of the U.N. General 

Assembly devoted to disarmament: 

the legislative aspects of space law: 

e protection of the family and general care 
of children and youth in connection with 
International Year of the Child: 

e ways and means of promoting interna- 
tional understanding, co-operation and 
peace in the areas of education, informa- 
tion and communication; and 

¢ implementation of the U.N. recommenda- 
tions on decolonisation. 


Following on approval given by the 124th 
Session of the Inter-Parliamentary Council 
which met at the end of Spring Meeting, the 
draft resolutions will be referred to the 66th 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference which will 
meet in Caracas in September 1979. In addi- 
tion the Council approved the inclusion on 


Members of the Australian 
delegation to the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union in Prague. 
From left to right — Senator 
G. T. McLaren, Mr H. C. 
Nicholls (Secretary), Mr M. J. 
Thawley (standing) (Adviser), 
Dr H. R. Edwards (Leader) and 
Senator A. M. Thomas. The 
Deputy Leader of the delega- 
tion, the Hon. C. K. Jones, is 
not present in the photograph. 
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the agenda for the Caracas Conference of an 
item, ‘The Middle East Question and the 
Palestinian Problem’. 

Human rights has become a focus of at- 
tention at IPU meetings. At Prague the 
Council expressed its concern about the fate 
of parliamentarians in Iran and passed a 
resolution on the situation in Chile. It also 
agreed that a Special Working Group should 
examine and report to the next Session of 
the Council on the human rights situation in 


Latin America, in particular, in Argentina, 
Chile, Nicaragua and Uruguay. The Chair- 
man of the Special Committee on the Viola- 
tion of the Human Rights of Parliamen- 
tarians reported on 24 individual cases which 
had been investigated by the Committee. 
The Council adopted appropriate decisions 
to follow-up each case. Since the last ses- 
sion of the Council, six parliamentarians, 
whose cases had been under investigation. 
had been released from detention. 


Consular protection for Australians 


arrested abroad 


Many Australians arrested abroad believe that Consular Officers will arrange their release. 
Some accept that they will be tried and gaoled, but assume this will be in Australia. Very 
often the first question asked of a Consular Officer is, ‘When are you going to get me out of 


this? I’m an Australian.’ 


It is important that travellers be aware that 
they are subject to the laws of the country 
they are visiting. A Consular Officer is sent 
to a foreign country not to help fellow- 
countrymen circumvent local laws, but 
rather to ensure that they are not 
discriminated against and that they receive 
the full benefit of the law in that country. 

A Consular Officer’s powers in relation to 
arrested nationals are set down in the Vienna 
Convention on Consular Relations. The con- 
sular representative has the right to visit a 
countryman who is detained, to check on his 
welfare, and to assist him to arrange legal 
representation. This Convention also spells 
out the obligation which rests on countries 
to notify, without delay, details of arrests of 
foreign nationals to the appropriate consular 
representatives. (There is an equal obligation 
not to notify an arrest where the person con- 
cerned does not wish to have contact with 
representatives of his country.) 

Australian Government policy requires 
that the arrested person be contacted by the 
Consular Officer in person, or by telephone if 
he is distant, as soon as possible after his ar- 
rest. During his first visit the Consular Of- 
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ficer checks that the arrested Australian is 
being dealt with in accordance with local 
practice and standards. He enquires about 
the Australian’s health and need of medical 
treatment and ascertains whether he re- 
quires his family to be notified of his arrest. 
He also asks whether the prisoner requires 
additional funds from his family for the pur- 
chase of supplementary food, toilet 
necessities and the like, and whether he has 
engaged a lawyer. 

A list of local lawyers who speak English is 
made available to the prisoner, who must 
make his own choice. The Consular Officer 
will not recommend a lawyer but will under- 
take to put the lawyer chosen by the 
prisoner in touch with his client if necessary. 
It is made clear to both parties that the 
Australian Government accepts no respon- 
sibility for payment of the lawyer's fees. This 
is a personal matter between the lawyer and 
his client. 

Consular Officers are required to keep in 
touch with Australian citizens in gaol. They 
make prison visits as often as possible and 
liaise closely with the prisoner’s lawyer and 
the judicial authorities. Regular reports are 
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forwarded to the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs in Canberra, which keeps the ne»t-of- 
Ein in Australia informed of the prisoner's 
welfare and important developments. 

Where possible and appropriate, Consular 
Officers are required to attend trials of 
Australians to ensure that they are treated in 
accordance with the local laws and wit in- 
trnational practice. If the Australian is con- 
.icted and sentenced to gaol the Consular 
Officer will visit him regularly to make sure 
he is well and is being correctly treeted. 
Such visits very often provide a necessary 
ink between the prisoner and next-of-kin. 

In addition to the close personal involve- 
ment of officers at overseas posts, the Con- 
sular Section of the Department in Canberra 
is committed to a continuing liaison with 
relatives and friends in Australia. No time is 
lost in notifying next-of-kin of the details of 
charges brought against Australians 
everseas, although information is withheld if 
this is the wish of the person concerned. 

lt sometimes happens that arrested per- 
sons do not want their next-of-kin notified. If 
a statement to this effect is signed by a per- 
Son arrested the Department will respect his 


Talks with U.S. on beef, 
sugar, wheat and energy 


Fallowing is a news release issued by 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
J. D. Anthony, on 7 April: 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
fcr Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. J D. 
Anthony, leaves Washington for Ottawa to- 
day after completing a series of discussions 
wth representatives of the United States 
G»2vernment. 

Mr Anthony had meetings with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Bergland, the 
Energy Secretary, Dr Schlesinger, and the 
Assistant Secretary of State, Mr Cooper. 

Mr Anthony said he was satisfied from his 
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wishes, but it is made plain to him that the 
arrest must be confirmed to his next-of-kin 
in the event that they learn of the arrest 
through another source. 

Throughout the period of imprisonment 
the Department furnishes regular reports to 
the next-of-kin of the person’s health, 
morale, financial situation and so on. 

The Department's experience is that many 
people have difficulty in accepting that one 
of their own family or friends must spend 
some years in a foreign prison following con- 
viction for an offence. There is very often a 
lack of understanding about the obligation 
on foreigners to respect the laws of the 
country in which they are travelling or tem- 
porarily residing, and their liability to pro- 
secution if they break the law. 

The Department's booklet ‘Hints for 
Australian Travellers’, available from all 
passport offices, is designed to alert 
Australians to the pitfalls in overseas travel. 
In particular, it warns Australian travellers 
that when they visit a foreign country they 
are subject to the laws of that country, and it 
explains the limitations on official Australian 
assistance available to arrested persons. 


discussions with Mr Bergland that the 
United States Administration was firmly 
committed to its present attitude towards 
any counter-cyclical meat import legislation. 

This meant that President Carter was 
determined to maintain his power to allow 
increased meat imports into the United 
States if required and that a base import 
level of 1.3 billion pounds of meat from all 
sources must be provided for in any counter- 
cyclical meat bill. 

Mr Anthony said that under the 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations settlement 
reached with the United States on Thurs- 
day, Australia had secured guaranteed 
minimum access to the United States even 
under a counter-cyclical bill. 

But Australia believed any counter- 
cyclical measure would be contrary to the in- 
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terests of its beef producers. 

He said, ‘I believe that the enactment of 
any restrictive beef import legislation in the 
immediate future will be resisted by con- 
sumer interests in the U.S. which are con- 
cerned about rising beef prices.’ 

Mr Anthony said he had emphasised to Mr 
Bergland and to Mr Cooper the great impor- 
tance of U.S. ratification of the International 
Sugar Agreement (ISA). 

Although the United States was to some 
extent acting as if it were a member of the 
ISA, full ratification was needed if there was 
to be a chance of any real impact being 
made on the EEC’s attitude to the marketing 
of sugar. 

He said he had told Mr Bergland that 
Australian sugar producers were accepting 
severe production disciplines and they 
wanted to see a substantial increase in world 
sugar prices in return for their sacrifice. 

This would require full participation by the 
United States in the ISA and a strong effort 
to persuade the EEC to adopt a more 
reasonable and fair attitude to the selling of 
sugar. 

Mr Anthony said he and Mr Bergland had 
agreed that Australia and the United States 
should join with other major wheat exporting 
nations to discuss the attitudes they should 
adopt in the light of the failure to negotiate a 
new international wheat agreement during 
the Multilateral Trade Negotiations. 

He said that he would discuss with the 
Canadian Minister in charge of wheat mat- 
ters, Mr Otto Lang, the approaches which 
might be taken at a conference expected to 
be held in Canada in May, which would look 
at ways of maintaining market stability and 
food security pending any efforts which 
might be made to reactivate moves to 
negotiate a new wheat agreement. 

He said that he and Mr Bergland agreed 
that neither the United States nor Australia 
should become involved in a cartel type 
operation but that there would be value in 
co-operating. 

Following his discussions with Dr Schles- 
inger, Mr Anthony said it had been em- 
phasised strongly that there would be a very 
tight oil supply situation this year. 
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In the United States it had been hard to 
get public recognition of the fact that there 
was a problem. 

Mr Anthony said, ‘It will be ironic if it 
takes the shock of fuel shortage to make the 
American people re-assess their attitude. 

‘While the present world oil supply situa- 
tion might be corrected in about a year's 
time there is still a very long-term problem to 
be faced. 

‘Almost half the electric power generated 
in the United States comes from oil and this 
means that the situation in Iran is of critical 
significance to the future economic growth 
of the United States and therefore, of the 
western world.’ 

Mr Anthony presented to Dr Schlesinger 
an aide-memoire suggesting further discus- 
sions at official level aimed at enhancing 
Australia’s opportunity to supply natural gas 
to the U.S. west coast. 

lt was agreed that discussions would be 
held in the near future. 

Mr Anthony said the oil supply and price 
situation would strengthen Australia’s ability 
to win a share of the gas market. 


Aerial mapping of Irian Jaya 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Defence, the Hon. D. J. 
Killen, on 2 April: 


Canberra aircraft of No. 2 Squadron, 
RAAF, have commenced flying aerial 
photography of Irian Jaya to make up for 
photography missed during Operation 
‘Cenderawasih’ last year because of con- 
sistently bad weather. 

Aerial photography provides the imagery 
for the topographic maps being produced 
under the joint Australian-Indonesian survey 
and mapping project and about a quarter of 
the necessary photography remains out- 
standing. 

The aircraft will operate from Darwin until 
about mid-May. Occasional use also will be 
made of the airfield at Biak, an island off the 
north coast of Irian Jaya. 
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Condolence motion: Yang 
Di-Pertuan Agong of 
Malaysia 


Fellowing is a statement delivered to 
the House of Representatives by the 
Pime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, on 3 April: 


‘It is my sad duty to inform the House that 
His Majesty the Paramount Ruler of 
Malaysia, died suddenly during the after- 
neon of 29 March. 

Honourable Members will be aware of the 
urique provisions in the Malaysian constitu- 
ticn for the rotation of this office among the 
nime rulers of States within the Federation of 
Malaysia. The Paramount Ruler — the Head 
of State of Malaysia — is elected by his 
fellow rulers for a five-year term, after which 
he resumes his position as a ruler in his home 
State. 

Australia’s ties with Malaysia have been 
particularly friendly as befits those with a 
fellow member of the Commonwealth in our 
region. Therefore, it is with special sadness 
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His late Majesty Tuanku Yahya Petra ibni Al- 
Markhum Sultan Ibrahim, Yang Di-Pertuan 
Agang of Malaysia. 
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that we note in this Chamber the passing of 
this distinguished Head of State. 

His late Majesty was Sultan of the State of 
Kelantan before he was sworn in as the sixth 
paramount ruler on 21 September, 1975. His 
Majesty was born on 10 December, 1917, 
and studied in Kelantan and Penang before 
undertaking further studies in England. He 
returned to Kelantan in 1939 and served in 
the Kalantan Civil Service as private 
secretary to his father — the then Sultan of 
Kelantan. 

His Majesty served in a number of posts in 
Kelantan until he became Sultan in July 
1960, on the death of his father. As Sultan of 
Kelantan, His Majesty took an active interest 
in the advancement of his State and his wide 
experience ably equipped him for election to 
the office of Paramount Ruler. 

| should like to record the deep sympathy 
of the House for the sad loss sustained by 
the Government and people of Malaysia in 
the sudden death of His Majesty. | also ask 
that you arrange to inform His Excellency 
the High Commissioner for Malaysia, of the 
views expressed in this House today.’ 

The Leader of the Opposition, the Hon. 
W. G. Hayden, associated the Opposition 
with the Prime Minister's expression of con- 
dolence. 


Wheat talks in Canada 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
J. D. Anthony, on 3 April: 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. D. 
Anthony, and the Canadian Wheat Board 
Minister, Mr Lang, agreed in Ottawa today 
that while there was neither cause for, nor 
likelihood of, any of the major wheat ex- 
porters being required to vary their selling 
policies in the foreseeable future, it was evi- 
dent they must seek improved co-operation 
to ensure solidly-based production policies 
and increased trade in grain. 

Mr Anthony and Mr Lang met to examine 
means of co-operation among wheat ex- 
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porters to maintain reasonable market 
stability and food security. 

They said in a statement after the meeting 
that exporters had a responsibility to sustain 
fair returns to producers while encouraging 
sufficient production to meet the expansion 
in food needs that seemed certain to 


emerge. 
The Ministers agreed that a meeting of the 
main wheat exporters — in particular, the 


United States, Canada, Australia and Argen- 
tina — should be held in the near future to 
broaden the basis for informal co-operation 
and they endorsed the efforts being made 
through the International Wheat Council to 
find ways of re-starting negotiations for an 
International Wheat Agreement. 

Speaking at a press conference after the 
meeting, Mr Anthony said Australia was op- 
posed to any kind of cartel arrangement 
which would allow exporters to manipulate 
prices. 


He went on — ‘We don’t want to be party 
to an OPEC-type arrangement for this com- 
modity or that commodity. But let me assure 
you that there is need to try to keep consis- 
tent price levels for products otherwise you 
get the violent fluctuations in supply and | 
want to see this sort of stability in wheat pro- 
duction. It is terribly important as far as my 
country is concerned but | believe it is equal- 
ly important to all of those countries who 
regularly have got to get supplies from pro- 
ducing countries. 


‘We'll need to sit down and consult with 
each other and | think to act as sensible and 
responsible sellers on the international 
market. Unless you know of each other's 
problems and difficulties you can create your 
own problems.’ 


Earlier today Mr Anthony had discussions 
with the Canadian Minister for Agriculture, 
Mr Whelan. The main topic was Australia’s 
desire for better access to the Canadian 
market for beef, both under the voluntary 
restraint arrangements now applying and 
through Australia’s bilateral talks with 
Canada in the Multilateral Trade Negotia- 
tions (MTN). Mr Anthony is now on his way 
to Tokyo where he hopes to reach an 
understanding with the Japanese Govern- 
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ment on the bilateral MTN arrangements 
with that country. 


Fiji: Cyclone Meli Disaster 
Assistance 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 3 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today announced that the 
Australian Government will send an RAAF 
Hercules with urgently needed relief material 
to Fiji following the devastation caused by 
Cyclone Meli. 

Mr Peacock said 45 people were killed in 
the cyclone and many houses and food 
gardens were destroyed on the island of 
Nayau and in the Kadavu group. 

Australia was providing 3500 blankets, 10 
tonnes of tinned meat and with the 
Australian Red Cross would supply tents for 
the homeless. 

The relief consignment, valued at $42 000, 
was expected to arrive in Fiji in the next 24 
hours. 


Establishment of the 
Education Advisory 
Committee 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 9 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today announced the 
establishment of an Education Advisory 
Committee, for the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau. 

The Committee will be a high-level con- 
sultative body which will directly involve the 
Australian educational community in the 
planning and implementation of Australia’s 
assistance to developing countries in the 
fields of education and training. The Com- 
mittee will also help to promote close co- 
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operation between the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau and Australian 
training institutions. Such co-operation is 
essential to the effective management of the 
Bureau's international training program. 

Mr Peacock said the establishment of the 
Advisory Committee was one of a number of 
moves he had recently approved to ensure 
that training offered to personnel from 
developing countries under Australia’s aid 
Drogram was to the highest degree possible 
in accord with their government's man- 
power priorities and represented an effective 
use of aid resources. 

The need for consultation with the educa- 
tional community had lately become more 
important because of new training policy 
directions which provided for a concentra- 
tion of training assistance in those fields in 
which Australia has particular expertise; for 
the development of courses specially 
talored to the key manpower needs of aid 
recipients; and for a more efficient sharing of 
responsibility between the Bureau and train- 
ing institutions for the placement and super- 
vision of overseas trainees. 

The terms of reference of the Education 
Advisory Committee will be to advise the 
Bureau on: 

e the extent and value of Australian training 
resources as they may be applied to inter- 
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The French High Commis- 
sioner to French Polynesia, 
H.E. M. Paul Cousseran, made 
an Official visit to Australia 
from 8 April to 23 April. M. 
Cousseran is responsible to the 
French Secretary of State for 
Overseas Territories for the 
administration of French 
Polynesia. In Canberra M. 
Cousseran had talks with 
various Government officials 
and he is shown here in discus- 
sion with the Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr N. F. Parkinson (left). 


national training on behalf of developing 

countries; 

e within approved policy the terms and con- 
ditions that should apply to the training of 
developing countries’ nominees; 

e developments in training policy as they af- 
fect the work of the Bureau; 

e possible education areas in which 
Australia is said to have a comparative ad- 
vantage. 

The Minister said that the following 
people had accepted his invitation to serve 
on the Committee: 

Professor D. A. Low, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Australian National University; Professor 
B. H. Watts, Director of the Schonell Educa- 
tion Research Centre, University of 
Queensland; Mrs M. Hodgkin, Vice- 
Chairman of the Western Australian Co- 
ordinating Committee for Overseas Students 
and Foreign Student Adviser at the Univers- 
ity of Western Australia; Mr A. Martin, 
Director, Overseas Service Bureau 
(Victoria); Mr A. V. Bailey, Deputy Director, 
Management Consultancy Division, New 
South Wales Public Service Board; Mr H. K. 
Coughlan, Commissioner of the Tertiary 
Education Commission and Chairman of the 
Technical and Further Education Council; 
Professor P. Foster, Professor of Education 
at Macquarie University, New South Wales. 
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Whales and whaling 


Following is a statement delivered by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, to the House of 
Representatives on 4 April: 


‘On 20 March 1978 | announced the 
establishment of the Inquiry into Whales and 
Whaling to be headed by Sir Sydney Frost. 
The Report of the Inquiry was tabled in 
Parliament on 20 February 1979. | wish to 
outline the background to the Inquiry’s 
establishment and the Government's 
response to the Report. 

There is a natural community concern 
about an activity which threatens the extinc- 
tion of any species, particularly when it is 
directed against a species as special and in- 
telligent as the whale and where there is a 
fear that the continued existence of these 
special forms of wildlife are threatened by 
continued exploitation. 

The harpooning of these mammals is of- 
fensive to many people who regard killing 
them as inconsistent with the ideals of 
mankind and without serving any valid 
economic purpose in mitigation. 

On the other hand, a number of 
Australians’ livelihood depended on whal- 
ing. A whaling station had operated from 
Albany in Western Australia for many years. 
It was of long-standing importance to that 
region. Australia’s policy on whaling has 
been to maintain an active role on the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission to strictly 
regulate whaling activity within the rules of 
the Commission, and to ensure the con- 
tinuance of whales as a renewable marine 
resource. 

Given these differences between the 
whaling industry and conservation con- 
siderations, and also the considerable 
debate as to what was happening to whale 
populations, the Government decided that 
the appropriate course was to commission 
an independent inquiry to examine every 
aspect of whaling. 

The Government has now completed con- 
sideration of the Report and has accepted all 
the Inquiry’s recommendations. 

The Government is to prohibit all whaling 
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within the impending 200 mile Australian 
Fishing Zone, including any extension of the 
Zone to include a fishing zone off the 
Australian Antarctic Territory. 


The Government upholds the central con- 
clusion of the Inquiry into Whales and Whal- 
ing, namely that Australia should pursue a 
policy of opposition to whaling and that this 
policy should be pursued both domestically 
and internationally through the International 
Whaling Commission and other organisa- 
tions. The Government will continue to be 
an active member of, and support, the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission and support 
efforts to revise the “1946 International Con- 
vention for the Regulation of Whaling”. In 
particular we will seek the extension of the 
Commission's charter to the conservation of 
all cetacea. Satisfactory substitutes are 
readily available for nearly all whale pro- 
ducts, therefore the importation into 
Australia of all whale products and goods 
containing them is to be banned from 1 
January 1981. Subject to normal budgetary 
considerations, Government funding for 
research on whales will be continued at no 
less than present levels. 


Arrangements will be initiated soon to im- 
plement the Government's decision of the 
Report. The “Whaling Act 1960”, which is 
basically concerned with the regulation of 
whaling, is to be repealed, and appropriate 
protective legislation to succeed the “Whal- 
ing Act’’ is to be developed for discussion 
with the States. The administration of this 
protective legislation is to become the 
responsibility of the Minister for Science and 
the Environment. 

The Government's decision represents a 
change in policy from one of conservative 
utilisation of whale stocks controlled by In- 
ternational Agreement to one committed to 
a vigorous and active policy of protection. 
This change in attitude has been influenced 
by community concern not only in 
Australia but throughout the world for the 
need to preserve these unique creatures. 

| am sure that this change of policy will be 
very favourably received by most 
Australians. The Government's deliberations 
have been immeasurably assisted by the 
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hard work and dedication of many in- 
dividuals and the conservation organisa- 
tions, in particular Project Jonah. | would 
like to pay tribute to Sir Sydney Frost for the 
dedication and thoroughness with which he 
conducted the Inquiry. All of you who have 
read the Report will agree that it is a well 
reasoned and comprehensive document.’ 


Conclusion of Australia- 
Japan Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations 


Following is a news release issued in 
Tokyo by the Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Trade and Resources, the 
Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony, on 5 April: 


‘Today | finalised negotiations with Japan 
on trade between the two countries in the 
context of the Multilateral Trade Negotia- 
tions. 

The settlement negotiated will now be 
considered by our respective governments. 
However, | regard it as fair to both sides and 
| will be recommending it to the Australian 
Government. | know that Mr Ushiba is 
equally satisfied on behalf of Japan. 

The proposed settlement contains 
guarantees as to the future import treatment 
applying to important Australian exports to 
Japan, particularly beef and a range of other 
foodstuffs and industrial items. 

The understanding on beef is of particular 
significance. Japan is Australia’s second 
largest outlet for beef, but as the Australian 
beef industry knows, the trade has not been 
without its problems and interruptions have 
occurred to our detriment. It is my expecta- 
tion that the settlement will put many of 
these problems behind us. 

The Japanese Government has indicated 
that it expects imports of beef to increase 
steadily until the end of the Japanese fiscal 
year 1982. At this time it is expected that the 
global import level will be at least 135 000 
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tons and the Japanese Government will 
endeavour under its laws and regulations to 
bring the actual supply and demand (in- 
cluding imports) in line with this estimate. 

As well, the two governments will agree 
to co-operate in efforts to exploit the 
demand for high quality beef with a view to 
lifting global imports by 14 000 tons by 
Japanese fiscal year 1983, and will also 
assess jointly the possibilities for imports of 
high quality beef on a full sets basis. The two 
governments are also to co-operate in ex- 
amining the nature of the Japanese market 
for manufacturing beef which is expected to 
increase substantially up to 1983. 


New intergovernmental consultative ar- 
rangements on beef have been established 
and before the end of Japanese fiscal year 
1982 we have agreed to enter into consulta- 
tions to examine how Japan’s imports will 
develop after that time in the expectation 
that there will be continuing steady growth 
of imports. 

Last week | negotiated arrangements with 
the United States, our largest export outlet 
for beef, which will put a floor in our most 
important market. The proposed settlement 
with Japan will further add to the future 
security of Australia’s beef industry. Ex- 
perience of the last five years has 
demonstrated conclusively that we have to 
guard against the downside risks if the heavy 
investments needed in the cattle industry are 
to be secured and encouraged. At the same 
time we want to see market conditions 
liberalised so that Australia’s comparative 
advantage in the production of beef can be 
exploited to the full. 

Australia enjoys valuable markets in Japan 
for a number of other rural based products 
on which tariffs will be bound against in- 
crease. These new concessions will allow 
Australian exporters to plan their market 
development as Japanese living standards 
rise and tastes change accordingly. 

For Australia’s part we have agreed to 
bind in the GATT a range of products of in- 
terest to Japan. Australian industry interests 
have been adequately protected in the 
negotiations and | am convinced the conces- 
sions offered will have no detrimental result. 
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Now that basic satisfactory settlements 
have been reached with Japan and the 
United States in the MTN, Australia is seek- 
ing to finalise its negotiations with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community.’ 


Latest developments in 
Japan-Australia trade 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
J. D. Anthony, on 6 April: 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. D. 
Anthony, in Tokyo today, called for a major 
broadening of economic relations between 
Australia and Japan. 

He said the next big step should be a 
substantial move into the upgrading of 
Australian raw materials before they were 
shipped to Japan. 

Australia would welcome receiving a 
share of the investment funds Japan had 
available, through its balance of payments 
surplus, he said. 

Mr Anthony put his views to Japan's 
Minister in charge of Economic Planning, Mr 
Kosaka, at a meeting this morning. 

He said after the meeting that Mr Kosaka 
had raised the question of increased pro- 
cessing of raw materials in Australia, point- 
ing out that this would help Australia’s 
unemployment situation as well as helping 
both countries save on shipping costs. 

But both Ministers agreed that the im- 
plications of increased processing in 
Australia for the existing Japanese process- 
ing industries, had to be kept in mind. 

He said it was Australia’s policy to move 
towards more processing of minerals before 
export. 

Following the Australia-Japan Ministerial 
Committee meeting in Canberra last year, a 
joint study group had been established with 
Japan to examine this matter and this study 
group would be looking initially at the 
aluminium and wood pulp industries. 

Papers on these matters are to be ex- 
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changed by the two sides during April and 
will be considered at a meeting in Tokyo 
shortly afterwards. 

He said — ʻI am sure as we move into the 
eighties the only way we can get greater 
economies in the iron ore industry will be by 
building large blast furnaces, virtually at the 
mine site, to produce crude steel. 

‘1 think we can do a lot more with coal to 
lower freight costs. 

‘Almost every major aluminium producer 
in the world is considering building smelters 
in Australia — some have already decided to 
do so — because of our very large bauxite 
deposits and relatively cheap energy 
sources.’ 

Mr Anthony said Australia had been 
aware of Japan’s balance of payments 
surplus, which obviously was a problem. 

lt was important that a capital ac- 
cumulating country like Japan should be 
prepared to invest in resource and other 
kinds of development around the world, and 
Australia would welcome such investment. 

A matter of major significance in such 
development would be energy and Australia 
would welcome Japanese capital and par- 
ticipation, perhaps in joint ventures in 
energy development projects. 

Mr Anthony listed coal, liquid natural gas, 
uranium, oil shale and coal liquefaction as 
possible areas of interest for Japan. 

He said Australia’s relations with Japan 
had begun with the trade in wool and 
foodstuffs, then moving to very large trade 
in raw materials — including, he hoped, 
uranium. 

These aspects of the relationship were 
fairly fully developed and the logical next 
major step forward would be in increased 
raw material processing in Australia. 

Mr Anthony said it was obvious that 
Japan was very wary of remaining too 
dependent on oil and would be paying a lot 
more attention to coal as an energy source 
as well as uranium. 

He said Mr Kosaka had outlined to him 
Japan’s economic goals for the next year, 
including a target of 6 per cent growth and 4 
per cent inflation. 

Both Ministers agreed that stability in the 
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economies of Japan and Australia was 
essential if sound trading relationships were 
to be maintained between the two countries. 
lt was also in the interests of the whole 
Asian-Pacific region. 

Mr Anthony also had discussions this 
morning with the Prime Minister, Mr Ohira, 
and was due to meet with the Minister for 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries, Mr 
Watanabe, this afternoon. 


Negotiations with 
the EEC 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Special Trade Represen- 
tations and Minister Assisting the 
Minister for Trade and Resources, the 
Hon. R. V. Garland, on 6 April: 


After a series of meetings with Vice- 
President Gundelach (EEC Agricultural Com- 
missioner), Mr Garland said that the pros- 
pects for a satisfactory bilateral settlement 
between Australia and the EEC in the con- 
text of the Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
were now strengthening. 

The Minister said that already a number of 
key issues had been resolved but at the 
beginning of the week there had been an im- 
passe on certain critical elements. However, 
asa result of this week's Council of Ministers 
meeting, the EEC Commission (which 
negotiated on behalf of the Community) 
now had new authority to negotiate with 
Australia. This held open better prospects 
for reaching agreement on a balanced and 
equitable package which was essential for 
any mutually satisfactory conclusion be- 
tween Australia and the Community. 

The Minister said that a successful out- 
come of negotiations with the EEC was im- 
portant for Australia’s exporters of farm pro- 
ducts since it would open up the Community 
market for a wide range of our farm exports 
including beef and cheese. 

Mr Garland went on to say that detailed 
discussions at official level on unresolved 
matters were continuing. If these proved 
fruitful it was his intention to return to 
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Europe in May for the final stages of negotia- 
tions of the package and its ratification by 
the May meeting of the Council. 


Trade: Hong Kong 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
J. D. Anthony, on 9 April: 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. D. 
Anthony, said in Hong Kong this morning 
that he hoped there would be significant 
Australian involvement in major develop- 
ment projects in South China. 

He said Australian interests were having 
discussions in China about several develop- 
ment projects. 

Mr Anthony was speaking during a short 
stop-over on his way from Japan to New 
Zealand for the annual ministerial review of 
the New Zealand-Australia Free Trade 
Agreement on 10-11 April. 

He said Hong Kong, with a population 
now over five million, would become a much 
more significant entry point for China. 

With the progressive opening up of the 
Chinese market, major Hong Kong com- 
panies were gaining access to it and could 
be of significant help to Australian firms in 
their endeavours to do business in China. 

Mr Anthony said Australian trade with 
Hong Kong was growing rapidly. 

Hong Kong was now Australia’s ninth 
largest export market and total two-way 
trade this financial year would be around 
$650 million, with Australian exports to 
Hong Kong being in the region of $300 
million. 

Hong Kong's energy needs were growing 
and Australia hoped to provide a substantial 
part of the 8 million tonnes of coal Hong 
Kong would be importing each year by 1990. 

Mr Anthony said there was increasing ac- 
tivity by Australian firms in the Hong Kong 
market and the Government's export incen- 
tives program obviously was an important 
factor in this activity. 
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Execution of former 
Iranian Prime Minister 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 9 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, said today that he 
deplored the execution of the former Prime 
Minister of Iran, Mr Amir Abbas Hoveyda, 
on 7 April. 

Mr Peacock said that the execution was 
carried out on the same day as Mr Hoveyda 
was tried and found guilty of several alleged 
political and criminal offences at a trial con- 
ducted in secret and without any right of 
appeal. 

The Australian Government had welcom- 
ed the announcement in mid-March that the 
Ayatollah Khomeini had ordered the suspen- 
sion of further secret trials after some 70 
lranian military officers and officials had 
been summarily executed after secret 
political trials, conducted by revolutionary 
courts. The resumption of revolutionary 
trials on 6 April was a matter for regret and 
concern to all countries who believed in the 
right of fair and open trials for all accused of 
political or criminal offences. It has been 
reported that nearly 90 death sentences have 
been carried out by the revolutionary courts 





and that trials are continuing. 

Mr Peacock expressed the hope that in 
future all Iranians would enjoy the right to a 
fair and open trial. 


Nomads for Indonesia 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Defence, the Hon. D. J. 
Killen, on 12 April: 


The Indonesian Navy has taken delivery of 
a further two Nomad aircraft provided as 
part of the maritime patrol project under the 
Defence Co-operation Program. 

This brings to 10 the Nomad aircraft pro- 
vided to Indonesia. A further two are to be 
delivered in mid-1979. 

The Nomads are built to Searchmaster B 
configuration. Together with the patrol craft ` 
provided by Australia, they are used by the 
Indonesian Navy for surveillance of Indone- 
sian waters for protection of fishing rights, 
detection of smuggling and illegal entry, pro- 
tection against piracy and for search and 
rescue activities. 

They are valued by Indonesia for these 
practical benefits as well as strengthening 
relationships in the defence field between 
Australia and Indonesia. 


Two Indonesian air traffic con- 
trollers, Mr Sodik Hasanuddin 
and Mr Charles Dima (right), 
are in Australia participating in 
a four-month course designed 
to help them co-ordinate 
search and rescue missions. 
They are shown here with Mr 
Frank Carroll (left), Production 
Supervisor of the Government 
Aircraft Factories’ plant at 
Avalon, near Melbourne, ex- 
amining a Nomad engine in 
front of an  Australian-built 
Nomad STOL aircraft. 
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Executions in Iran 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 12 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, said today that he deeply 
regretted the execution in Iran yesterday of 
the former Foreign Minister, Dr Ali Abbas 
Khalatbari, and several other senior 
members of the former government. Mr 
Peacock said the continuation of secret trials 
and executions, despite the appeals made by 
leaders of several countries for the right to 
fair ana open trials for those charged with 
political and criminal offences, was a matter 
of continuing deep concern to the Australian 
Government. 

Dr Khalatbari had visited Australia with 
the Shah in 1974. Among other officials 
executed was the former Minister of 
Agriculture, Mr Rouhani, and the former 
Mayor of Tehran, Dr Nikpay, who both 
visited Australia during 1974. 

Mr Peacock said that the Government 
deplored the fact that since the revolution 
more than 100 people had been executed 
following these trials. 


Recognition of new 
Government in Uganda 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 17 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today announced 
Australian recognition of the new Govern- 
ment in Uganda headed by Professor 
Youssufu Lule. 

Mr Peacock said that, with the departure 
of former President Idi Amin, Ugandans 
might now look to a new era of political 
stability, economic growth and a restoration 
of long absent fundamental human rights. 
Now that Amin was gone, the Australian 
Government hoped that Uganda would 
quickly re-assume its position as a well- 
respected and forward-looking African 
country. 
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The Australian Government and people 
wished the people of Uganda well as they 
work to put their country back on to its feet 
in an atmosphere of freedom and respect for 
human rights. 


Visit of the Prime Minister 
of the Republic of Korea 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 20 April: 


The Prime Minister announced today that 
the Prime Minister of the Republic of Korea, 
Mr Choi Kyu Hah, is to visit Australia from 
April 29 to May 3 as a guest of the Australian 
Government. Following his visit to Australia, 
Mr Choi will visit New Zealand and 
Indonesia. 

During his visit Mr Choi will have discus- 
sions with the Prime Minister and relevant 
Ministers on matters of mutual interest, in- 
cluding the regional situation and bilateral 
relations, in particular the economic relation- 
ship. 

Mr Choi will spend one day in Sydney 
before visiting Canberra from 30 April to 2 
May. He will then spend one day in 
Melbourne prior to his departure for New 
Zealand. 


Prime Minister's 
attendance at UNCTAD 5 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 22 April: 


The Prime Minister will visit the Philippines 
from 8-11 May at the invitation of President 
Marcos. 

While in Manila he will address the Fifth 
Session of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development which is meeting 
from 7 May-1 June. 
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He will have talks with President Marcos 
and with Prime Minister Ohira of Japan who 
is also addressing the Fifth UNCTAD Ses- 
sion. 

The Prime Minister said the issues of inter- 
national trade and development on which 
the Conference will focus are of fundamen- 
tal importance not only to developing coun- 
tries, but to the international community at 
large. 

He said Australia had been actively seek- 
ing to achieve progress in the dialogue be- 
tween the developed and developing coun- 
tries. 

The Prime Minister's discussions with 
Prime Minister Ohira will cover the forth- 
coming Economic Summit in Tokyo at 
which Mr Ohira will be host. 


Export controls 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 23 April: 


The Government has decided that it will 
propose to the States that a consultative 
mechanism be established between the 
Commonwealth and State Governments on 
export controls. This was decided in Cabinet 
discussions in Melbourne last week and con- 
firmed by Cabinet in Perth today. 

Both the Commonwealth and State 
Governments have significant interests in 
minerals. Hence it is important that Com- 
monwealth and State powers in this area be 
used in concert to maximise the benefits 
from new initiatives and existing activity in 
major resource developments. 

There are differences of view between the 
Commonwealth and some States about the 
extent to which the Commonwealth's 
powers should be used. The discussions 
with State Governments, which | hope can 
be held soon, should do much to resolve any 
outstanding differences. 

There is no challenge either to the Com- 
monwealth’s constitutional authority in ex- 
port controls or that they should be exercis- 
ed in certain circumstances for there can be 
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important national interests at stake. From 
time to time the Commonwealth’s export 
controls have been used to advantage at the 
request of State Governments. 

Continuing Commonwealth-State con- 
sultative arrangements, such as proposed, 
require a sound basis of factual information 
and knowledge of proposed developments if 
they are to work successfully. 

The Government will also be talking to the 
States about the extent of involvement of in- 
dividual industry groups and companies. 
There needs to be a total national approach 
to any use of the export powers. 

The Government is not looking to control 
all mineral exports. Action has already been 
initiated to remove many mineral items from 
export control. 

The discussions with the States will ex- 
plore all aspects of the matter, fully and 
without prejudice, in the interests of ensur- 
ing a genuine consideration of the bases of 
existing policies. Major iron ore negotiations 
have recently been concluded and the exer- 
cise of the guidelines is not now an im- 
mediate matter for the iron ore industry. For 
other minerals, namely bauxite, alumina and 
coal, the present guidelines will be maintain- 
ed until the discussions are concluded. The 
future exercise of the Commonwealth’s 
powers will depend on the outcome of these 
discussions. 


Shipment of grain for 
Bangladesh 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 27 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced today that 
Australia has sent a 50 000-tonnes shipment 
of grain worth over $6 million as food aid to 
Bangladesh. 

The shipment would arrive about 3 May 
and is part of Australia’s commitment under 
the Food Aid Convention, by which about 25 
developing countries benefit through the 
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The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony, visited 


the Middle East from 5-18 February (see AFAR February 1979, p. 87). In Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, a 
Memorandum of Understanding on Meteorology between Australia and Saudi Arabia was signed on 14 
February. Pictured at the signing are, from left to right — Sheikh Romaih M. al-Romaih, Director- 
General, Saudi Arabian General Directorate of Meteorology; Dr Abdulbar al-Gain, Deputy Director- 
General, Saudi Arabian General Directorate of Meteorology; Mr Anthony; Dr J. W. Zillman, Director, 
Australian Bureau of Meteorology; and Mr D. J. Kingsmill, Australian Ambassador to Saudi Arabia. 
The signing of the Memorandum was recorded in AFAR, March 1979 at pp. 161-162. 


provision of food commodities. 

Mr Peacock said that Australia’s Food Aid 
Program this year had included 33 000 ton- 
nes of wheat to Pakistan, 9 000 tonnes of 
flour to Sri Lanka, and 1 000 tonnes of rice 
to Laos, as well as many other shipments of 
food aid. In addition to food grain alloca- 
tions, Australia provided non-grain com- 
modities such as dairy products, egg 
powder, edible oils and meat for specific 
vulnerable groups, such as pregnant 
women, infants, and young children through 
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nutritional impact projects. 

In announcing the Bangladesh aid ship- 
ment, Mr Peacock expressed concern about 
the world food situation. He said that 
although world stocks of grain were present- 
ly at a high level, it was still of great concern 
that the food gap of some developing coun- 
tries continued to increase. The Australian 
Food Aid Program sought to compensate for 
some of the shortfalls in grain production of 
developing countries, such as Bangladesh, 
and to complement international projects 
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designed to relieve malnutrition and to assist 
food security in the Third World. 


The refugee problem 


Following is the text of an address to the 
Commonwealth Club of Adelaide 
delivered by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, the Hon. M. J. 
R. MacKellar, on 26 April: 


Mr Chairman and members of the Com- 
monwealth Club of Adelaide, thank you for 
your invitation to address you today. | 
welcome an opportunity to speak to a 
gathering as important as this. 

| intend to ask you today to consider the 
problem of refugees and, in particular, its 
implications for Australia. It is a matter of 
considerable concern not only to all 
Australians but to all civilised people. 

In the political turbulence of today’s world 
no one can be sure about the number of 
refugees. Official estimates, however, place 
the current numbers of refugees and other 
displaced persons as high as 12 million. They 
are homeless people, people very frequently 
dispossessed and distressed and, irrespec- 
tive of where they may be, the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) remains concerned about their 
plight. 

As a signatory to the 1951 Geneva Con- 
vention and 1967 Protocol Relating to the 
Status of Refugees and as a member of the 
High Commissioner's Executive Committee, 
it must be said that Australia has a special 
responsibility towards refugees. Certainly, 
our record in the field of refugee resettle- 
ment with more than 325 000 accepted over 
the past 30 years strongly supports that 
claim. 

In the past 12 months or so Australia has 
accepted refugees from some 60 countries 
and we will continue to view our interna- 
tional obligations most seriously. 

When the subject of refugees is raised 
these days however, we in Australia tend to 
think immediately of Indo-Chinese refugees. 
While in terms of some refugee situations 
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the flight from oppression by the Viet- 
namese, Laotians and Kampucheans is 
relatively new in its origins and develop- 
ment, their problem is no less real for us. 
They present a formidable challenge to our 
region that is well beyond the current 
capacity of regional Governments. 

There are currently almost 230 000 Indo- 
Chinese refugees in South-East Asia and 
their exodus from Indo-China continues 
unabated. Last month 11 000 Vietnamese 
alone successfully reached Malaysia and In- 
donesia after a journey which coupled the 
human hazards of unscrupulous pirates off 
the Thai Coast with the natural disasters of 
the sea to produce a loss of life estimated to 
be as high as 50 per cent — this means, in 
other words, the death of 100 000 to 
200 000 people, over the past four years. 

Australia has agreed to accept 10 500 
Indo-Chinese refugees this financial year and 
has given a commitment to accept a similar 
number in 1979-80. This is a significant con- 
tribution which places Australia, in terms of 
numbers, only behind the United States of 
America and France and, in relation to the 
size of our population, ahead of any other 
refugee receiving country. 

And yet, as | have already indicated, our 
total annual intake does not even represent 
the size of the outflow from Vietnam in one 
month. 

Resettlement countries including Australia 
have given undertakings to accept a total of 
120 000 refugees from camps in Thailand, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Philippines, Hong 
Kong and Singapore. 

Even if the outflow were to cease im- 
mediately (and we have no reasons to 
believe that this is likely) and if the present 
promises of resettlement places were to be 
repeated, it would still take another two 
years to resettle the refugees already in 
camps in the area. 

The huge burden this places on Malaysia, 
Thailand, Indonesia and other countries pro- 
viding first refuge also is an important ele- 
ment in any consideration of the problem. 

Australia has been playing a leading role in 
pursuading other countries to become in- 
volved in accepting refugees and in helping 
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to fund the UNHCR operations in refugee 
camps. While we can point with some suc- 
cess to the outcome of the meetings we 
have initiated, progress towards a durable 
solution to this enormous human problem is 
painfully slow. | 

In describing in detail this deteriorating 
situation, we tend to think of those involved 
merely in terms of numbers. The numbers 
are, of course, representative only of the 
number of people with real and personal 
human problems which they will never be 
able to solve alone. 

Australia to date has accepted some 
19 000 Indo-Chinese refugees. Many 
Australians quite wrongly interpret that 
figure as referring to people who have arriv- 
ed without prior authority in small boats at 
our shores. To some extent, it is easy to 
understand their misapprehension of the 
situation. Boat arrivals receive wide media 
coverage and other arrivals under the pro- 
grammed arrangements are seldom men- 
tioned by the media. In fact, the 51 boats 
which have arrived in the past three years 
have brought only about 10 per cent of the 
total number of refugees arriving in 
Australia. Most arrive by aircraft having 
been processed by Australian migration. 

These comments are not meant to sug- 
gest that the Government is relaxed about 
boat arrivals but simply to put the position in 
proper perspective. 

The Government is at considerable pains 
to dissuade the refugees from making this 
unnecessary voyage to our shores. We take 
very seriously indeed the risks of introduc- 
tion of disease and possible infiltration of 
non-refugees, posed by boat arrivals coming 
without authority. Most stringent precau- 
tions are taken to ensure that only genuine 
refugees are allowed to stay and that they 
pose no threat to people, plants or livestock 
involved in their arrival. 

Also, of course, these people are in a 
sense, ‘queue jumpers’, and are disadvan- 
taging those in the camps who have waited 
up to three years for resettlement. 

Several people who have arrived in small 
boats have returned voluntarily to Vietnam 
and one was returned to Indonesia. The 
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Government's view is that the most suc- 
cessful way of preventing unauthorised boat 
arrivals is by continuing its programmed in- 
take of refugees from the camps in South- 
East Asia. 

But let us look again at those who are 
already in Australia — the 19 000 or so | 
have mentioned. Of these, fewer than 5 000 
are currently in migrant centres spread 
around Australia or, if you like, 14 000 are 
already settled in the larger Australian com- 
munity. We believe that they are doing well. 

The Government is currently carrying out 
a survey of settlement experience to give us 
more information about the success or 
otherwise of their settlement. But some of 
the information we now have strongly sug- 
gests that Indo-Chinese refugees are indeed, 
in many ways, not very different from their 
European counterparts of 30 years ago. 

They arrive here in search of a new 
homeland. They cannot contemplate the 
prospect of returning to their former country 
and so they work hard at becoming respon- 
sible and fully participating members of their 
new society. 

While it is true that many of them have 
great difficulty in finding work until they 
have mastered sufficient English, those who 
do obtain work are highly regarded by 
employers. Having found a job they are keen 
to keep it despite problems of adjustment. 

A report | have received in the past few 
weeks from one of Australia’s biggest 
employers, indicates that of 188 Indo- 
Chinese refugees who have been employed 
by the company, 166 are still in its employ- 
ment after 12 months. This is a percentage 
of retention well ahead of the general 
average in industry. There are also signs to 
be seen that the cultures of Indo-Chinese are 
already blending well with Australian soci- 
ety. It is not difficult to find some excellent 
restaurants or to see other signs of the 
cultural input they are making. 

In this respect they show the same inclina- 
tion as other migrant groups to contribute 
significantly to Australian life. 

While we are discussing migrant groups 
perhaps | should mention another commonly 
misunderstood aspect of refugee policy. 
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While it has been necessary to contain the 
size of Australia’s immigration intake and to 
pay particular concern to employment pro- 
spects, there seems to have grown a belief 
that a decision by the Government to accept 
a particular number of refugees means some 
corresponding reduction in the intake of 
conventional migrants. | can assure you that 
this is not so. While decisions about the 
overall immigration intake must take into ac- 
count available migrant centre accommoda- 
tion and post-arrival services, the number of 
refugees to be accepted is determined on 
very different premises. 

In no way has the Government tried to off- 
set an increased intake of refugees against 
any component of conventional migration. | 
can assure members of all ethnic groups that 
we will continue to view our international 
commitment to refugee resettlement as a 
very special and separate entity within the 
immigration program. 

Many people ask: Why should Australia 
help refugees? To some extent, | have 
perhaps already provided the answer. 

We have international commitments and a 
clear recognition of our humanitarian 
responsibility in this situation. 

In addition, we recognise that we can 
never expect to obtain an international solu- 
tion unless we continue to play our part. 

In July last year | had the opportunity to 
visit camps in Thailand and Malaysia, In- 
donesia and the Philippines, holding in all 
more than 65 000 refugees. My overwhelm- 
ing impression of the refugees was of people 
with courage and determination, driven by 
desperation to leave their homelands from 
situations in which their personal freedom 
was under threat. 

| believe that most Australians given the 
same opportunity would quickly realise just 
how important it is for all countries to help to 
the extent that their capacity will allow. 

We must also look at the other options 
available to Australia. Of course, we would 
prefer to see a stemming of the outflow from 
Vietnam. One means of achieving this would 
be to ameliorate the conditions within that 
country that are persuading people to flee. 
The Australian Government has already 
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taken a number of initiatives in this direction. 

The appropriation of private property, the 
forced relocation of people and the 
economic hardships experienced as a result 
of successive natural disasters have affected 
a broad range of residents of Vietnam in- 
cluding farmers, fishermen, tradesmen and 
businessmen. Increasingly these people 
have been found among boat people arriving 
in South-East Asia and they have included a 
high proportion of ethnic Chinese, par- 
ticularly in recent times as a result of the 
Vietnamese conflict with China. 

It has been suggested that Australia 
should establish a comprehensive aid pro- 
gram to Vietnam to help to improve material 
conditions in that country. 

Government policy in this area lies within 
the portfolio of my colleague the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, but there are several broad 
comments | would wish to make about the 
use of aid as a means of halting the outflow 
of refugees. Clearly, in such a situation, aid 
cannot always be expected to materially im- 
prove conditions of the population — it may 
well be used for purposes which, from our 
point of view, are unacceptable. It is also im- 
possible to ensure that aid monies are ap- 
plied where they will be effective in achiev- 
ing the result we would wish to produce. 

Moreover, even if material conditions 
were to improve, the current persecution 
and oppression are of an ideological or 
political nature, unrelated to the country’s 
national economy. 

That is not to say that the Government 
does not believe in taking any action which 
can produce a reduction in the outflow of 
refugees and we will continue to take action 
in concert with other countries and UNHCR 
to try and achieve that end. 

There is much that | could tell you about 
the resettlement of refugees in Australia, but 
time does not permit. Let me simply say that 
without the co-operation of State Govern- 
ments, voluntary agencies and the com- 
munity at large, comprehensive Government 
programs would be unable to achieve the 
results we are now seeing. 

While the Government will continue to 
bear the brunt of funding refugee resettle- 
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ment we are looking for new ways of involv- 
ing the Australian community in much the 
same way as the community is able to be in- 
vo ved in programs operated by the USA 
and Canada. 

S0vernments can lead but human prob- 
lems of the kind that we have been discuss- 
inc today are best solved by human solu- 
tions and | believe that there is considerable 
scepe for the Australian public to play a 
mere active role in the resettlement process. 

Many community-based groups are 
already helping through hosting schemes 
ceveloped to assist in the settlement of 
refugees. These provide for assistance with 
accommodation and employment in addition 
to social integration. 

| commend them to all 
organisations and associations. 

Australia has no humanitarian or practical 
alternative but to play a prominent part in 
tne resettlement of refugees from Indo- 
China. But the problem is not one for 
government alone. The Australian com- 
munity has been substantially involved in the 
past. | believe that all responsible Australians 
will recognise for themselves an even bigger 
role in the future. 

The kinds of problems | have outlined to- 
cay deserve the compassion and under- 
standing of all citizens. The message, 
however, may need to come from com- 
munity leaders such as yourselves. 

Your knowledge and appreciation of this 


community 
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human tragedy will do much to increase 
public awareness of the plight of fellow 
human beings, the homeless people in 
search of freedom and a new homeland. 

Mr Chairman, | would like to thank you 
and your members for the attention you 
have given me today. 


Defence co-operation with 
Solomon Islands 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Defence, the Hon. D. J. 
Killen, on 29 March: 


A 16-metre patrol boat, provided to the 
Solomon Islands Government at a cost of 
$850 000 under the Australian Government's 
Defence Co-operation Program, would leave 
Sydney on its delivery voyage to Honiara 
tomorrow, the Minister for Defence, the 
Hon. D. J. Killen, announced today. 

The boat will be used by the Solomon 
Islands Police in coastal and inter-island 
Solomon waters, particularly in the sheltered 
waters of The Slot. 

It is the latest of 22 similar craft built by de 
Havilland Marine in Sydney for the 
Australian Government during the past six 
years. It is the first to be delivered to an 
overseas country under its own power. 


The Solomon Islands 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Francis Bugotu, presented 
his credentials as non-resident 
High Commissioner to Aus- 
tralia to the Prime Minister, the 
Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, in 
Canberra on § April. Mr 
Bugotu is shown talking with a 
Radio Australia reporter after 
the ceremony. 
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The voyage will be via Port Moresby 
where the vessel will have a three-day 
stopover. The crew for the delivery voyage 
will include two marine engineer officers 
from the Solomon Islands. 

On its arrival in Honiara, the Australian 
High Commissioner to the Solomon Islands, 
Mr A. J. Melhuish, will formally hand the 
boat over to the Solomon Islands Prime 
Minister, Mr Peter Kenilorea. 

The project also includes the supply of a 
spare parts package sufficient for two years, 
training in Australia for five Solomon Islands 
maintenance personnel, and expert advisory 
assistance during the boat's first three 
months of operations. 

The boat is constructed of marine 
aluminium alloy; weighs 25 tonnes fully 
laden; and is capable of extended patrols for 
up to ten days without external support. It 
has a crew of eight, and is fitted with air con- 
ditioning, Decca 110 Radar with a 
58-kilometre range, HF and VHF radios, 
echo sounder, radio direction finder, 
automatic pilot, and electric cooking and 
deep freeze facilities. 

Propulsion is through twin screws driven 
by 12v 71GM Detroit diesels developing a 
maximum of 560 shaft horse power each. It 
is capable of a top speed of 27 knots with a 
sustained cruising speed of up to 22 knots 
and a range of 700 nautical miles. 


Australian 
representation 
overseas 


April 

5 HOLY SEE 
Mr B. C. Hill presented his credentials as 
Ambassador 


11 ALGIERS 
Mr J. H. Brook presented his credentials 
as Ambassador 


24 NAURU 
Mr O. J. Cordell presented his letter of 
Commission as High Commissioner 
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Our cover shows the patrol boat Tulagi cruising in 
Sydney Harbour before commencing a 30-day voyage to 
the Solomon Islands. The Australian Government 
handed over the 7u/agi to the Solomon Islands 
Government in Honiara on 1 May. An article on the 
patrol boat begins on p. 257. 
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The U.S. Ambassador to the U.N., Mr Andrew Young, visited Australia from 3-10 March to take part in 
Australian-American Week celebrations. Ambassador Young, and his wife Jean, were greeted upon 
their arrival in Canberra by the Minister for F oreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock. An article on 
Ambassador Young’s visit to Australia begins on p. 264. 
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IRAQ 


The Republic of Iraq 


Under the leadership of the Arab Baath Socialist Party, Iraq has enjoyed over the 
past decade a period of unprecedented stability and economic progress. With the 
combination of oil wealth, a large area of fertile land and immense water resources in 
the twin rivers Tigris and Euphrates providing for both irrigation and energy re- 
quirements, Iraq has been generously provided for by nature. 


Since the Baghdad Summit in November 
1978 which was convened in response to the 
Camp David Agreements, and with the re- 
cent rapid restoration of close relations with 
Syria, Iraq has assumed new importance 
and status both in the Arab world and in the 
wider international area. Her economic 
potential and her increased political in- 
fluence in Arab affairs have in recent months 
emphasised the need for greater awareness 
and understanding of the policies of Iraq's 
ruling Baath Party, both internal and in the 
field of foreign relations. 

History 
The ancient civilisation 
Ancient Iraq was one of the earliest cen- 
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more than 5 000 years to the time when the 
fertile area between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates forming the Mesopotamian delta 
was inhabited by the Sumerians. Contem- 
porary with the Sumerians were the Akka- 
dians, an ancient Semitic tribe whose armies 
under King Sargon conquered the ancient 
Sumerian kingdom and penetrated as far as 
the Mediterranean. From archaeological 
discoveries we know that at this stage — i.e. 
around 3200 BC — the Sumerians had 
developed urban societies, were studying 
and recording history, had invented the pot- 
ter’s wheel and had discovered basic metal 
work techniques. There is evidence of in- 
tellectual endeavour in both science and the 
humanities, and also of literary and artistic 
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activity. It was during the Babylonian or 
Amorite dynasty which lasted for three cen- 
turies, that civilisation is said to have reach- 
ed its highest peak in ancient Iraq. This was 
the period of Hammurabi (1792 to 1750 BC) 
under whom the Babylonian Empire flourish- 
ed, with its advanced centralised ad- 
ministrative system and its codes of civil law 
and social behaviour. Other tribes and 
civilisations inhabited the area which is now 
modern Iraq, the most significant being the 
Kassites, Assyrians and Chaldeans. Follow- 
ing the fall of the Chaldean Empire in 539 BC 
Iraq fell to the Persians and remained under 
Persian domination for the next two hundred 
years. It was Alexander the Great who 
brought Persian rule to an end and after his 
death in 323 BC Iraq was ruled successively 
by the Seleucids, Parthians and Sasanids. 
By the seventh century AD the prophet 
Mohammed had created a powerful religious, 
social and political order in the southern 
Arabian cities of Mecca and Medina, which 
was known as Islam, and which rapidly 
spread to Iraq, Syria and Egypt. The Arab 
conquest which brought both Islam and the 
Arabic language to Iraq was the most far- 
reaching in its effect, the effects of which 
survive to the present day in living patterns 
and attitudes. During the rule of the Syrian 
Ommayad Dynasty (661 to 750) and the 
period of Abbasid rule (750 to 1258) many 
great cities were built in Iraq and Baghdad 
became a major trading centre situated as it 
was between the riches of the east and the 
Mediterranean, the gateway to Europe. 


The Abbasid period was followed by the 
destructive Mongol invasions of the 13th 
century, and lraq remained subordinate to 
successive Mongol Khans for two hundred 
years. Order was not restored until the ad- 
vent of the Ottoman Turks in 1534. The Ot- 
tomans ruled Iraq until the end of the First 
World War, but despite the modernising ef- 
forts of the more enlightened governors, 
lraq suffered from the 18th century decline 
of Ottoman rule. 

In April 1920 Britain received a mandate 
for rule in Iraq, but following anti-British 
riots, the British arranged for the Hashemite 
King Faisal to be installed as Head of State. 
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The ‘Winding Minaret’ (Malwiya) at Samarra, 
Iraq. 

The coronation took place in August 1921. 
Largely as a result of nationalist sentiment, 
the British mandate was terminated in 1932 


and Iraq entered the League of Nations in 
October of that year. 


Towards an Arab Baath socialist 
republic 

On 14 July 1958 the Hashemite Kingdom 
was violently overthrown in a coup led by 
Brigadier Abdul Karim Qasim and Colonel 
Abdul Salam Arif. The success of the 1958 
revolution paved the way for the proclama- 
tion of a republic. Qasim’s new regime, 
however, was soon beset with factional 
strife, Kurdish rebellion and a communist 
revolt in the north. Qasim was overthrown in 
a coup in February 1963 which arose from an 
alliance between the army and the Arab 
Baath Socialist Party. The coup was led by 
Colonel Arif and Brigadier Ahmed Hassan al- 
Bakr. In November 1963 Brigadier al-Bakr 
and the Baathists were ousted by Arif who 
assumed full control over the country. The 
Arif regime in turn was overthrown in a 
bloodless coup on 17 July 1968 by a Baathist 
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military group led by Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr 
who had previously been Prime Minister 
after the 1963 coup, and who now assumed 
the Presidency which he currently holds. 
The Arab Baath Socialist Party is a revolu- 
tionary Arab socialist movement which was 
founded in Damascus in 1947. The party 
champions the cause of pan-Arabism em- 
phasising that the Arab peoples are one na- 
tion. The founder of the party, Michel Aflaq, 
now resides in Baghdad, having been 
removed from government in Syria by a 
military coup in 1966. Aflaq has retained 
status in Baghdad as the ‘founder-father’ of 
the Arab Baath Socialist Party. In 1973 the 
Iragi regime legally recognised the Iraqi 
Communist Party and an alliance was form- 
ed known as the Patriotic and Progressive 
National Front (PPNF) between the Baath 
Party and the Communists in which the 


Arab dhows in the Shatt al-Arab, Iraq. 
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former remained very much the senior party 
and in which the Iraqi Communist Party was 
permitted two ministerial positions in Iraq's 
government. The PPNF remains today but 
the real executive power still rests with the 
Baath Party. 
lraq today 

The Head of State of Iraq is President 
Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr. The supreme 
legislative and decision-making body is the 
Revolutionary Command Council, the Vice- 
Chairman of which is General Saddam Hus- 
sein, who enjoys near to equal billing with 
President al-Bakr as the leadership’s top 
men. Their pictures abound on walls and in 
shops and institutions all over Iraq. The 
relative political stability the regime has 
brought to Iraq has given the country’s 12 
million inhabitants an opportunity to develop 
the nation’s economic infrastructure and to 
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improve the quality of life. 

The main preoccupations of the Iraqi 
Government are the establishment of a 
socialist system, rapid economic develop- 
ment, progress in the development of one 
unified Arab State, and opposition to Israel 
and ‘imperialism’. Emphasis is placed by the 
authorities on the revolutionary nature of the 
regime. 

Foreign policy 

Iraq's foreign relations are dominated by 
her firm and unrelenting opposition to the 
State of Israel, and the ‘liberation of 


Palestine’. There is a firm belief behind the 
Baath doctrine of pan-Arabism that the 
former colonialist powers who once OC- 
cupied the Arab lands did so pursuing a 
Geliberate policy of ‘divide and conquer’. 
The Arab homeland was arbitrarily divided 
by the European powers for strategic and 
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economic gain and that is why today, 
according to Baath theory, the Arab States 
are artificial creations of bygone colonial 
subjugation. This historical background 
goes a long way in explaining Iraq's hostility 
to the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty. Iraq 
views Egypt's efforts for peace with Israel as 
another attempt by outside influences (this 
time, the United States) to divide the Arab 
nation. 

Although Iraq has close relations with the 
Soviet Union based on a treaty of friendship 
and co-operation, she remains hostile to at- 
tempts by either of the two big powers to 
gain influence in her region. In recent years 
Iraq has developed a leading role in the Non- 
Aligned Movement and has emphasised 
publicly the importance of adhering to the 
original tenets of the Movement (i.e. remain- 
ing firmly non-aligned). The 1982 conference 
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of non-aligned nations is to be held in 
Baghdad and the Iraqi Government has 
already begun work on planning and 
preparations. 

With the rapidly changing political en- 
vironment in the Middle East, the Gulf, Iran 
and West Asia, Iraq has shown great ability 
in adapting its foreign policy to meet new 
situations and challenges. The successful 
convening of the Baghdad Summit meeting 
of Arab Nations (including moderates) in 
November 1978 was hailed as a triumph of 
Iraqi foreign policy and marked a return by 
Iraq to a prominent and leading role in Arab 
affairs. The role played by Iraq in seeking a 
solution to the fighting between the two 
Yemens which broke out in February 1979 
represented a genuine attempt by Iraq to en- 
sure Arab involvement in seeking a solution 
to what was essentially an Arab problem. 
Iraq's efforts in seeking an Arab consensus 
in regional affairs may be interpreted as part 
of her strategy of keeping big power in- 
fluence out of the Arab area. 

The economy 

The development of Iraq's centrally plan- 
ned economy is supported almost entirely by 
the country’s oil wealth, although the 
government recognises the need to decrease 
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this dependence on oil and is actively 
expanding Iraq's economic infrastructure on 
a wider base. Iraq's oil reserves may be as 
high as 95 billion barrels, second only in the 
area to those of Saudi Arabia. With improv- 
ed marketing techniques and oil transporta- 
tion facilities Iraq's economic planners have 
increasingly been able to rely on the stability 
of oil revenues when planning the nation’s 
economic development. The only recent 
problem has been the slide of the dollar — 
the currency used by OPEC in price fixing — 
which has caused some difficulties for Iraq's 
planning agencies. In a recent statement on 
Iraq's oil pricing policies, Saddam Hussein 
said Iraq was in favour of ‘a fair annual in- 
crease in oil prices taking into account prices 
of basic commodities, such as wheat and 
iron, and consumer goods, and also the ef- 
fects of imported inflation and the depressed 
condition of the world’s economy’. Iraq 
believes that the international oil market is 
structured in favour of the consumer rather 
than the supplier, and has called for a 
serious dialogue between the two to rectify 
the situation. With 98 per cent of Iraq's ex- 
port earnings being directly derived from oil, 
Iraq's participation in the politics of 
marketing the commodity is of great impor- 
tance to the leadership. 


With government recognition of the need 
to reduce the economy’s dependence on oil, 
lraq’s industrial development is of prime im- 
portance to the country’s economic 
managers. With foreign participation Iraq 
has been busy in constructing a number of 
petrochemical plants which have produced, 
inter alia, a viable fertilizer industry. Other 
huge projects will give Iraq significant 
capacity as a producer of iron and steel, 
cement and aluminium. Iraq has also con- 
structed paper mills, sugar refineries, a tyre 
factory and other industrial complexes. 


In agriculture, Iraq is particularly well en- 
dowed with its vast fertile plain and ample 
water resources. Through the construction 
of a number of water regulatory systems and 
dams, Baghdad and its rural environs is no 
longer subject to flooding by the River 
Tigris. This achievement represents the first 
step on the road to agricultural self- 
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sufficiency. The country’s agricultural 
policies now are geared to the installation, 
an a large scale, of irrigation systems and 
the reduction of the salinity content of the 
rvers which has for years been affecting the 
Cuality of the soils. To improve its 
egricultural performance Iraq has had to in- 
est huge amounts in the purchase of 
agricultural equipment and machinery. 
Fapid mechanisation has been the response 
cf the government to the population drift to 
the cities, in a sector which has for centuries 
been characterised by its labour-intensive 
Structure. 

In both industry and agriculture lack of 
tained personnel has been the major prob- 
lem confronting Iraq's economic manage- 
ment. Through its oil revenue Iraq has been 
ale to pay for foreign expertise and 
technology and this contribution, largely 
fom Europe, Japan, Brazil and other 
western countries, has been on an enor- 
mous scale. In recognition of the need to 
reduce the extent of foreign participation in 
tie development of her economy, Iraq is 
mow sending thousands of students abroad 
each year to learn the latest techniques in in- 
custry, agriculture and mining and in the 
feld of management, and to become familiar 
with the latest in technological equipment. 
This transfer of technology will not meet 
lmaq’s development needs immediately but 
will provide a solid base on which the 
economy may expand and which will enable 
the leadership to consolidate the gains 
aweady made in the interests of reducing the 
country’s economic dependence on the ex- 
port of crude oil. 


Fustralia and Iraq 

Although the history of Australia’s official 
relationship with Iraq is short, prospects for 
the future development of contacts remain 
hegh. The Australian Embassy in Baghdad 
was opened in 1976 during which year 
Australia’s exports to Iraq were worth $53 
million. Australian exports to Iraq for 
1378-79 are conservatively estimated to top 
the $150 million mark. While wheat is the 
major commodity bought from Australia by 
laq, Australian exporters are experiencing 
saccess in selling an increasingly wider vari- 
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ety of goods to Iraq including agricultural 


-machinery, medical equipment, foodstuffs 


and beer, industrial safety equipment, and 
firefighting equipment, to name just a few. 

Iraq opened a Consulate-General in 
Sydney in 1978 and is currently in the pro- 
cess of establishing an Embassy in Canberra. 
While Australia and Iraq may not agree on a 
number of international issues, both have 
recognised the importance of maintaining 
and developing bilateral ties. The two coun- 
tries share the common experience of a 
relatively small population in a large area; 
both have substantial areas of desert and 
wastelands, and at the same time have for- 
midable water resources. Climatically 
Australia and lraq are endowed with a 
significant number of days of sunshine. 
These and other common characteristics 
form the basis for a relationship which has 
enormous potential in terms of co-operation 
in areas of activity such as dryland farming, 
irrigation, and solar technology. With 
Australian firms becoming more competitive 
in tendering for Iraq's numerous develop- 
ment projects and with the recognised 
potential for constructive contacts in cultural 
and scientific fields, prospects look good for 
a firm and rewarding relationship. 
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Chinese mission studies farms 


An agricultural mission from the People’s Republic of China arrived in Sydney on 22 April for 
a three-week study of Australian farms and rural research centres. 


The Australian Minister for Primary In- 
dustry, the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, said the 
mission would visit New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, South Australia and Western Australia 
to examine Australian systems of livestock 
production, grasslands control and farm 
management. 

The mission is in Australia under an ar- 
rangement whereby the two countries ex- 
change information on rural technology and 
operational developments. 


The mission of 14 members is being led by 
Mr Tan Qilong, a member of the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 
and Chairman of the Qinghai Provincial 
Revolutionary Committee. 

Last October the first Chinese agricultural 
mission spent three weeks in Queensland, 
South Australia and New South Wales 
visiting agricultural research stations and 
colleges as well as commercial farms. 


Thailand: New Government 


Following general elections in Thailand on 22 April, Prime Minister Kriangsak Chomanan has 
received Parliamentary support to continue in office, and formed his second Government. 


The results of the general elections, while 
reflecting Thai voters’ traditional allegiance 
to personalities rather than policies, produc- 
ed some surprises. The Democrat Party, for 
many years the strongest party, was badly 
defeated, winning equal third place with 
only 32 of the 301 Lower House seats. 

Former Prime Minister M. R. Kukrit 
Pramoj’s Social Action Party won 83 seats, 
and the Chart Thai Party 38 seats. 
Metropolitan Bangkok, a_ traditional 
Democrat stronghold, was swept by the 
newly-formed Thai Citizens Party, led by the 
strongly anti-communist Mr Samak Sun- 
daravej. His party finished with 32 seats. The 
remainder of the seats were won by eight 
smaller parties and 64 independents. 
Socialist candidates failed to win a seat. 

Voter turn-out of less than 20 per cent in 
Bangkok was the lowest on record. 
However, the national figure of 44 per cent 
was only just below previous elections in 
1975 and 1976, due principally to strong poll- 
ing in rural areas where MPs can provide a 
valued outlet for local grievances. 

A joint sitting of the elected Lower House 
and appointed Senate was convened on 11 
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May to select the Prime Minister. Mr 
Kriangsak’s nomination received the 
unanimous support of the Senate, where 
representatives of the military predominate, 
and the support of 101 elected MPs from the 
smaller parties and independents. The major 
parties, however, boycotted the session, 
protesting that it had been hastily summon- 
ed while most elected MPs were up-country. 

Following protracted negotiations, Mr 
Kriangsak’s new Cabinet was announced on 
24 May. With 45 positions, it is the largest in 
Thai history and the largest permitted by the 
1978 Constitution. It contains a good pro- 
portion of men with proven experience and 
ability. However, it contains no represen- 
tatives of the major political parties 
(although seven minor political party leaders 
have been given positions as Deputy 
Ministers), and lacks a strong economic 
team. Mr Kriangsak has assumed a heavy 
personal load by filling the important posts 
of Finance and Agriculture. 

Twenty-one Cabinet members had served 
in the first Kriangsak Government, and it is 
unlikely that the new Government will depart 
substantially from existing policies. Foreign 
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Minister Upadit Pachariyangkul retained the 
portfolio he has held since the Tanin Govern- 
ment was appointed in 1976, and, with 
Prime Minister Kriangsak, will provide con- 
tinuity in Thai diplomacy. 

There are 16 military men in the new 
Government, nine of whom are retired. Arm- 
ed Forces Supreme Commander General 
Serm Na Nakorn has been appointed one of 
three Deputy Prime Ministers, and Army 
Commander-in-Chief Prem Tinsulanonda, 
who has enjoyed rapid military and political 
advancement in recent years, becomes 
Defence Minister. 

An innovation has been the appointment 


MONTREUX CONVENTION 


of ten Ministers attached to the Prime 
Minister’s Office. Their responsibilities have 
not yet been allocated. 

With the advent of an elected Lower 
House, the second Kriangsak Government 
can expect a more critical scrutiny than its 
predecessor. The failure of the major parties 
to accept positions in the new Government 
gives them freedom to manoeuvre in the 
Lower House, where Mr Kriangsak needs 
the support of at least half of the members 
to govern effectively. Opposition figures, in- 
cluding the articulate Mr M. R. Kukrit 
Pramoj, are expected to press vigorously for 
constitutional and rural economic reforms. 


The Montreux Convention and the 


Spitzbergen Treaty 


Australia is a signatory to two international treaties relating to areas which are strategically 
important to the Soviet Union: the Montreux Convention on the Dardenelles Straits, and the 
Spitzbergen Treaty on the Svalbard archipelago. 


The Montreux Convention was concluded 
on 20 July 1936. It was signed for Australia 
by Mr S. M. Bruce, who was also chairman 
of the negotiating meeting. Other 
signatories included the USSR, Turkey and 
Greece. The convention recognised and af- 
firmed the principle of freedom of transit and 
navigation by sea through the Dardenelles, 
the Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus — 
or in other words through the exit from the 
Black Sea to the Aegean and the Mediterra- 
nean. Special conditions were imposed on 
the freedom of warships to transit the Black 
Sea exit, and as the Convention is still in 
operation, Australia, as a signatory, con- 
tinues to be provided with periodic informa- 
tion on such traffic. 

The Spitzbergen Treaty was concluded at 
Paris on 9 February 1920. It was signed for 
Australia by Mr Andrew Fisher (who, like Mr 
Bruce, was a former Prime Minister of 
Australia). Other signatories included Euro- 
pean powers, the USA, the USSR and 
Japan. The treaty concerned the Svalbard 
archipelago and Bear Island, which lie be- 
tween northern Norway and the North Pole. 
Sovereignty was ascribed to Norway subject 
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to three main conditions: all signatories 
should have equal rights of fishing and hunt- 
ing; all signatories should enjoy access for 
maritime, industrial, mining and commercial 
operations on an equal footing on land and 
in the archipelago’s territorial waters; there 
should be no naval base or fortification in the 
archipelago, which ‘may never be used for 
warlike purposes’. 

The gap between Svalbard and Norway 
will be remembered as a part of the route 
followed by the terrible Murmansk convoys 
during World War Il. Today it has strategic 
significance as a choke point in relation to 
operation by the superpowers of missile sub- 
marines and hunter-killer submarines. 

Australia, as a signatory to the Treaty, en- 
joys equal mining and fishing rights in the 
Svalbard archipelago. At present only coal is 
mined onshore, by Norway and the USSR, 
but it is thought that oil may eventually be 
discovered in the nearby seabed, although 
the technical capability to extract undersea 
oil in those waters does not yet exist. There 
are, however, a number of legal disputes 
relating to fishing and seabed resources in 
waters around Svalbard. 


BRITAIN: NEW GOVERNMENT 


Britain's new Government 


Mrs Margaret Thatcher became Britain’s first woman Prime Minister as a result of the victory 
of the Conservative Party in the British general elections held on 3 May. 


The result represented a decisive victory 
for Mrs Thatcher who, with a majority of 43 
over all other parties, seems assured of a 
sufficient margin of parliamentary support to 
govern for a full five-year term. The results 
were as follows: 


Conservatives 339 seats 
Labour 268 seats 
Liberal 11 seats 
Ulster Unionists 10 seats 
Scottish National Party 2 seats 
Plaid Cymru 2 seats 


Social Democrat & Labour 


Party (N. Ireland) 1 seat 
Independent 1 seat 
The Speaker 1 seat 


More than 30 million people voted in the 
elections which represented over 76 per cent 
of the electorate. The average swing to the 
Conservatives, who won 44 per cent of the 
vote, was 5.2 per cent. Labour won 37 per 
cent of the vote. 

The Conservatives polled heavily in 
southern England, and, quite noticeably, in 
London and its dormitory towns. A severe 
loss for Labour in this latter area was that of 
Mrs Shirley Williams, the Minister for Educa- 
tion. 

Although the Labour Party lost several 
marginal seats in northern England, it polled 
moderately well in that region. In Scotland 
its vote remained strong. The Liberal Party 
suffered severe losses at the polls. Its vote 
fell from 18.3 per cent in 1974 to 13.8 per 
cent and its representation dropped from 14 
to 11. Losses included former leader Mr 
Jeremy Thorpe and deputy-leader Mr John 
Pardoe. The Scottish National Party (SNP) 
has seen its representation in the House of 
Commons fall from 11 to 2 as a result of its 
poor showing at the elections. Its share of 
the vote fell from 2.9 per cent in 1974 to 1.6 
per cent at the May election. The National 
Front, which put forward 301 candidates, 
mainly on a platform of repatriating coloured 
immigrants, secured only 0.6 per cent of the 
vote. 
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Undoubtedly, the SNP and the Liberal 
Party will be disappointed at the result, par- 
ticularly because it was their decision to join 
the Conservatives in favour of a vote of no 
confidence in Mr Callaghan’s Government 
which precipitated the election. The decision 
to vote with the Conservatives came as a 
surprise aS numerous public opinion polls in- 
dicated strong support for the Conservatives 
and a declining vote for the Liberals. That 
the SNP should also have taken this action 
was particularly surprising in view of the re- 
cent defeat of the referendum on devolution 
in Scotland — an issue on which the SNP 
had strongly campaigned. 

The election was mainly fought on issues 
of prices, unemployment, taxes, strikes and 
law and order. The Conservative Party ad- 
vocated the need for change — a re- 
emphasis on the private sector; stricter con- 
trol of Government expenditure; cuts in 
direct taxation; controls of trade unions and 
increased defence expenditure. The Labour 
Party based much of its campaign on the 
leadership of Mr Callaghan; its experience in 
Government and its handling of the difficult 
economic problems facing Britain. However 
the Labour Party's loss is probably at- 
tributable to disapproval in the electorate of 
its record and, in particular, to the industrial 
strife of last winter. 

Mrs Thatcher announced her Cabinet on 5 
May. Most of the people who served in the 
Shadow Cabinet were appointed, although 
not necessarily in the same position. The 
Cabinet appears to be a blend of experience 
(a number of Ministers from the 1970-1974 
Conservative Government headed by Mr 
Heath are included) and youth while most 
shades of opinion within the party appear to 
have secured representation. Mr Edward 
Heath, the former Prime Minister, who cam- 
paigned strongly during the election, did not 
secure a Cabinet position. 

Of particular interest to Australia was the 
appointment of Lord Carrington as Foreign 
Secretary. Lord Carrington served as a junior 
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Minister under Winston Churchill in 1951; 
First Lord of the Admiralty from 1959 to 1963 
and as Defence Secretary and Energy 
Secretary in Mr Heath’s Government. He 
was leader of the Conservative Party in the 
House of Lords from 1974-1979. Lord Car- 
rington has close connections with Austra- 
lia, having been British High Commissioner 
to Australia from 1956-1959. An indication of 
the new Government's desire to increase 
defence expenditure and up-date Britain’s 
defence forces was the appointment of Mr 
Francis Pym, a senior member of the Parlia- 
mentary Party, as Defence Secretary. 

On 15 May the Queen opened a new ses- 
sion of Parliament and outlined the new 
Government's policies. These included cuts 
in direct taxation; restricting expenditure on 
the public sector; amendments to laws on 
picketing and the ‘closed shop’ and the pro- 
vision of financial assistance for postal 
ballots in trade unions; amendments to laws 
on nationality and changes in the control of 
immigration; the reduction in the extent of 
State ownership of industry and the stimula- 
tion of small business. 

The most difficult tasks facing the 
Government include the control of inflation, 
the alleviation of unemployment, the control 
of industrial unrest and the creation of a bet- 
ter climate for economic growth. On the 
foreign policy side Mrs Thatcher’s Govern- 
ment is likely to give more weight to defence 
and strategic questions, to show a more 


SOLOMON ISLANDS PATROL BOAT 


whole-hearted approach to the European 
Communities, to attempt to foster closer ties 
with the Commonwealth and to attempt to 
find a solution to the Rhodesian conflict. 
The Government has stated its firm intention 
to improve the security of Britain and to 
strengthen its contribution to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 


Mrs Thatcher's Cabinet: 

Home Secretary: William Whitelaw 

Lord Chancellor: Lord Hailsham 

Foreign Secretary: Lord Carrington 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: Sir Geoffrey 
Howe 

Industry: Sir Keith Joseph 

Defence: Francis Pym 

Lord President of the Council: Lord 
Soames 

Employment: James Pryor 

Lord Privy Seal: Sir lan Gilmour 

Agriculture: Peter Walker 

Environment: Michael Heseltine 

Scottish Secretary: George Younger 

Welsh Secretary: Nicholas Edwards 

Northern Ireland Secretary: Humphrey 
Atkins 

Social Services: Patrick Jenkin 

Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster: Norman 
St. John Stevas 

Trade: John Nott 

Energy: David Howell 

Education and Science: Mark Carlisle 

Chief Secretary to Treasury: John Biffen 

Paymaster General: Angus Maude 


Solomon Islands patrol boat 


On 1 May 1979 the Australian Government handed over to the Solomon Islands Government 
a 16 metre patrol craft provided under the foreign aid program. 


The craft is constructed of marine 
aluminium alloys and fitted with G.M. 
Detroit 12-71 TI diesels driving twin screws 
through 2.1 reduction twin disc gearboxes. 
lts length is 16 metres, beam 4.9 metres, 
draught 1.4 metres and it is capable of a top 
speed of 27.5 knots with a continuous max- 
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imum of 23 knots. The vessel weighs 25 ton- 
nes and is operated by a crew of eight. 
The craft is fitted with a Decca 110 radar 
(maximum range of 36 nautical miles), HF 
and VHF radios, echo-sounder, automatic 
pilot, radio direction finder and hydraulic 
power steering to twin rudders. Air condi- 
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tioning is provided in the wheelhouse and 
the aft saloon. The aft saloon also has an 
electric stove, sink unit and two deep freeze 
units which provide food storage capacity 
sufficient for 10-12 day patrols. 

The fuel tanks are integral with the hull 
structure and have a total capacity of just 
under 7 000 litres. This gives a range of over 
600 nautical miles with a reserve of 15 per 
cent. 

Crew accommodation consists of two 
cabins forward each fitted with four bunks, a 
separate cabin for the Captain, and a com- 
bined shower, toilet and wash basin com- 
partment. Electric power of 240 volts 50 Hz 
is provided by two 6 kW water cooled 
generators which are sited in the engine 
room. 

A 3 metre dinghy is slung in permanent 
davits off the stern of the vessel, and is 
powered by a 6 h.p. Seagull outboard 
motor. The patrol craft is outfitted complete- 
ly with safety equipment, fire-fighting gear 
and all household requirements. 

The delivery voyage was a highlight of the 
project, when the patrol craft sailed under its 
own power from Sydney to Honiara via the 
Great Barrier Reef, Thursday Island and Port 
Moresby. The trip lasted 30 days during 
which time the vessel was under way for 270 
hours, covering a distance of 3 220 nautical 
miles at an average speed of 12 knots and 
consuming 35 000 litres of diesel fuel. The 
longest leg was 450 nautical miles which was 
also the final leg between Rossel Island and 
Honiara. On passage the weather varied 
from flat calm up to and including a force 7 
gale when tropical cyclone Stan was en- 
countered at Lloyd Bay. Fuel supplies were 
vital, and these were not readily available in 
some more remote areas. At Rossel Island, 
at the eastern extremity of Papua New 
Guinea territory, the Royal Australian Navy 
had created a fuel dump at the local air strip 
at Pambwa. The District Officer, Mr Gabriel 
Gule, and his local community of about 60 
people ceased other work when the craft ar- 
rived to swim out with each 380 Ib fuel drum, 
and watch it hoisted aboard to be transfer- 
red by hand pump into the main fuel tanks. 

Wherever the patrol craft stopped during 
the voyage it attracted great interest and 
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surprise that so small a craft could undertake 
such a long journey. In Port Moresby during 
the two days of demonstrations to Govern- 
ment officials and the Papua New Guinea 
Defence Forces there was an atmosphere of 
excitement and disbelief that the craft had 
covered 2 400 nautical miles in less than 
three weeks, and was still seaworthy and ob- 
viously ready to continue her journey. 


The presentation was made by the 
Australian High Commissioner, Mr John 
Melhuish, to the Prime Minister, the Rt. 
Hon. Peter Kenilorea. A short service was 
conducted by the Rev. Lorima Uluikaravau 
to bless the vessel, and then it was named 
Her Majesty's Solomon Island Ship Tulagi 
by Mrs Kenilorea. 


Following this an official party led by the 
Prime Minister and including the Australian 
High Commissioner were taken by the new 
Commanding Officer, Chief Inspector Pada, 
for a high speed run outside the harbour 
where a stiff breeze was blowing up a chop- 
py sea, ideal conditions in which to ap- 
preciate the handling characteristics of the 
craft. 


The vessel later proceeded to Tulagi 
Dockyard for a slipping and overhaul to 
check out all systems and fix up any defects. 
At the same time a training program com- 
menced, drawn up in conjunction with the 
Police Department, to ensure the smooth 
transfer of technical information and user 
techniques from the delivery crew to the 
new operators. A Royal Australian Navy of- 
ficer will remain in the Solomon Islands for 
three months and will accompany the vessel 
at sea for patrols. The first of these is 
scheduled as an introductory tour of the 
Islands, calling at all police outposts and set- 
ting the framework for fuel dumps, support 
and maintenance away from base. 


The police will operate the patrol craft 
with a permanent crew, the present major 
task being fisheries protection against illegal 
vessels. A close liaison will be maintained 
between the police, customs and fisheries to 
maximise availability of specialist skills to 
meet assignments as they arise. The craft is 
capable of operating as a single unit, or as 
part of a surveillance system in conjunction 
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with aircraft and a shore based communica- 
tions system controlling one or more surface 
vessels. 

As the value of fishing resources becomes 
more clearly understood, more nations may 
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be expected to pay greater attention in 
future to protecting their natural resources, 
and the small patrol craft will have its part to 
play in the development of adequate 
surveillance systems. 


Australian-Soviet gravity survey 


Seven scientists from the Soviet Union are in Australia taking part in a joint Australia- 
Soviet program under the Australia- USSR Agreement on Scientific and Technical Co- 
operation to improve the accuracy of gravity measurements in the Australian region. 


The program is being co-ordinated by the 
Bureau of Mineral Resources (BMR), the 
Australian authority responsible for main- 
taining gravity standards throughout 
Australia. 

The Soviet scientists are led by Professor 
Yu. D. Boulanger, head of the gravimetry 
department of the Institute of the Physics of 
the Earth, USSR. They are being assisted by 
a BMR scientist. 

Previous joint surveys with the USSR 
were made in Australia in 1972, 1973 and 
1974. The present survey is a continuation of 


the earlier work. 

A new absolute-gravity meter of Soviet 
design is being used. It measures the ac- 
celeration of a free-falling body in a vacuum, 
and is considered accurate enough to detect 
possible changes in the Earth’s gravity field 
caused by convection of the Earth’s mantle. 

Preliminary results of the survey will be 
announced at the 18th Assembly of the In- 
ternational Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics which will be held in Canberra in 
December. 


Visit to Australia by ROK Prime Minister 


The Prime Minister of the Republic of Korea, H.E. Mr Choi Kyu Hah, visited Australia from 
29 April to 3 May at the invitation of the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, as part 
of a goodwill tour which included Indonesia and New Zealand. 


Australia’s relations with the ROK have 
been close and friendly since its foundation. 
Australia played an active role in United Na- 
tions bodies concerned with the Korean 
problem. Australian troops helped defend 
the ROK during the Korean War, and 
Australia contributed to the ROK’s post-war 
reconstruction. Since 1960, Australia has 
provided the ROK with a total of over $4.5 
million of development assistance, including 
economic development and_ technical 
assistance projects as well as training for 
students in Australia. Aid to the ROK has 
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recently been reduced in line with its 
economic development, which has brought 
it to the front ranks of the world’s develop- 
ing countries. 

The spectacular growth of the ROK’s 
economy over the last 18 years has led to a 
corresponding increase in Australia’s trade 
with the ROK, which is now Australia’s ninth 
biggest export market. As the economic 
relationship has developed, relations with 
the ROK in other areas have broadened and 
strengthened. Mr Choi's visit to Australia, 
the first by a ROK Prime Minister, confirmed 
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the goodwill and close relations which exist 
between Australia and the ROK, as well as 
the potential for the relationship to develop 
further. 


Following is the text of Mr Fraser's 
speech of welcome at a Parliamentary 
lunch for Mr Choi on 1 May: 


It gives me great pleasure to extend a 
warm welcome, on behalf of the Australian 
Government and people, to His Excellency, 
Mr Choi Kyu Hah, Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Korea, and his delegation. 

Over the last 30 years there have been 
many difficulties in the Korean Peninsula 
and South-East Asia. This has been an area 
of turmoil and difficulty, of never-ending 
challenge. Your people were put through the 
most difficult test of all — invasion, and the 
danger of the loss of freedom. You fought, 
with your allies, for the most precious and 
most prized human possession, for freedom 
and liberty of spirit. You have worked hard 
to preserve that. It has often been difficult. 

There have been alarms and dangers in 
the demilitarised zone and keeping the peace 
has not been easy. You need the secure sup- 
port of your friends, particularly in the light 
of a massive arms build-up by North Korea. 
It is your own strength, the support of 
friends and allies, your treaties with the 
United States, that are working to prevent 
war breaking out again. You have lived 
under challenge, you’ve lived under threat, 
and you've responded to it magnificently. 

The Republic of Korea not only has a 
defence burden, you have the task of 
building the living standards of your own 
people. By your effort and energy, and 
despite few natural resources, your Gross 
Domestic Product has been rising by 10 per 
cent a year. How many advanced countries 
would wish that they could achieve that? 

You are an example of what a developing 
country can do when it allows market forces 
to operate in the development of trade and 
industry. You are an example of what a free 
people can do, spurred on by the need to 
work for survival. For all these reasons, Mr 
Prime Minister, we are particularly glad to 
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Prime Minister Choi took the opportunity to go 
for a cruise on Sydney Harbour during his visit to 
Australia. 


welcome you, your fellow Minister, Mr 
Chang Yie Joon, and your delegation. It is 
not the first time you have visited Australia, 
but it is the first time as Prime Minister, and 
we are delighted that you are here. 

The relationship between Australia and 
the Republic of Korea has strengthened 
since the Korean War. We share many 
points of common interest. 

Our relationship began when, as a 
Member of the United Nations Control Com- 
mission, Australia played an active part in 
the establishment of the Republic of Korea 
after World War Il. The relationship was 
strengthened when we, with other United 
Nations Forces, supported the Republic of 
Korea during the Korean War. Since that 
time our relationship has developed into a 
rich political and economic partnership. 

The most spectacular and easily identified 
area of growth in our relationship has been 
in trade. Since the early 1970s the value of 
trade between us has increased seven-fold. 
The major reason for this growth has been 
the spectacular economic progress made by 
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your country. I’m sure that as our respective 
economies grow, many more opportunities 
for trade will develop. 

We recognise that much of Australia’s 
trading future rests with the Republic of 
Korea, with Japan and China, with South- 
East Asia, and with the Pacific countries 
generally. We particularly welcome the 
beginning of your investment — in partner- 
ship with Australian concerns — in the 
development of Australian resources, and 
we hope that your participation will continue 
and grow. 

Our two countries are co-operating in 
other areas. We have initialled an agreement 
covering the Republic of Korea’s fishing ac- 
tivities in the Australian 200 nautical mile 
fishing zone. We look forward to the conclu- 
sion of outstanding matters relating to that 
agreement. 

During your visit a nuclear safeguards 
agreement between the Republic of Korea 
and Australia will be signed. We recognise 
your need for nuclear power for peaceful 
purposes. Up till now, the Republic of Korea 
has been about 60 per cent dependent upon 
oil as an energy source. Is it any wonder that 
you seek to diversify more into coal and 
nuclear power? 

Our trading relationship has been greatly 
helped by frequent discussions between our 
Ministers, our officials and our businessmen. 
The Australian-Korea Business Co-operation 
Committee is doing much active work. Your 
country was the first with which we 
established regular Government to Govern- 
ment talks and your visit is a significant addi- 
tion to those regular discussions. My col- 
league, the Minister for Trade and 
Resources, is planning to visit Seoul later 
this year. 

Your country and mine share a commit- 
ment to peace and stability in our region and 
in the world. We welcome developments 
that have contributed to that end, such as 
the normalisation of relations between China 
and the United States of America. We hope 
that ultimately through peaceful means, 
through consultation and negotiation, the 
solutions will be found to the problems that 
are Causing continued tension in the Korean 
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Peninsula. 

We appreciate what your Government is 
doing to find a peaceful and lasting solution 
to these problems. 

The last few years have seen increasing 
contacts between us in the economic and 
political spheres, in sports and cultural and 
academic exchanges and in scientific co- 
operation. An essential part of building inter- 
national friendships is personal knowledge 
of each other amongst Government leaders 
and | warmly welcome your Government's 
invitation to visit your country. | am looking 
forward to the day when it will be possible to 
schedule that visit. 

| have heard much about the beauty of 
your country and the warmth and hospitality 
of your people. | warmly welcome you and 
your delegation to Australia. | now propose 
a toast to the health of Prime Minister Choi 
Kyu Hah. 


Following is the text of Mr Choi's 
speech in reply: 

Mr Prime Minister, Excellencies, 
Honourable Members of Parliament, 
distinguished guests, gentlemen: 

At the outset, | wish to express my heart- 
felt thanks to you, Mr Prime Minister, for 
hosting this memorable occasion in my 
honour. 

It is a source of profound satisfaction for 
me to make this visit as it takes place after a 
span of over a decade. | am deeply impress- 
ed by the surpassing natural beauty and the 
sights of a peaceful and enterprising life in 
this country but, more than anything else, 
by the warm welcome extended to me and 
my party by the Government and people of 
Australia. 

In the world community, Australia is ad- 
mired for the active part it has played to con- 
solidate the structure of peace and promote 
welfare and stability in this part of the world 
and elsewhere, and for the prosperity en- 
joyed by the Australian people in peace and 
stability. In this context, we highly evaluate 
the efficient and dedicated leadership pro- 
vided by Your Excellency Prime Minister and 
your Government. 
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Prime Minister Choi is shown with the Hon. R. J. 
Hamer, Premier of Victoria. 


Mr Prime Minister, gentlemen: In recent 
years we have witnessed many significant 
international events which had an impact 
particularly on our part of the world. The old 
structure of international relations has 
undergone significant changes and a sort of 
new order is in the process of formation. As 
a consequence, most of the countries in the 
region are much concerned about their own 
peace and stability. Facing, as we Koreans 
do, a peculiar political and military situation 
generated by territorial division, we in the 
Republic of Korea are keenly interested in 
the evolution of situations in the Asian and 
Pacific region which may affect our own 
future. 

Turning to the latest developments in the 
relations between the two parts of Korea, 
His Excellency President Park Chung Hee 
proposed to North Korea on 19 January this 
year to reopen the South-North Dialogue at 
any time, anywhere and at any level be- 
tween the responsible authorities of both 
sides. 
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The North Koreans have given only lip ser- 
vice to the proposed Dialogue. Their real aim 
appears to lie in manipulating such a scheme 
to convene an unproductive and misleading 
series of mass rallies, and not in holding a 
sincere dialogue between the responsible 
authorities. 

It is our firm belief that no significant out- 
come can be expected from mass rallies as 
contemplated by the North Koreans. We are 
trying hard to resume a sincere dialogue be- 
tween the responsible authorities of both 
sides in order to reduce tension, solve 
various pending problems and establish 
peace on the Korean Peninsula. 

In order to deter a renewed war, and to 
establish a durable peace in the Korean 
Peninsula, my Government will spare no ef- 
fort to bring the North Koreans back to the 
conference table so that we may solve the 
South-North problems by peaceful means, 
while we uphold a high degree of vigilance 
and military preparedness which will pose as 
the only effective deterrent against the 
North Korean’s military adventure. Our 
endeavour to bring about a national recon- 
ciliation with North Korea will continue 
despite North Korea’s frigidity until the time 
when the North Koreans become more 
reasonable and realistic. In these attempts of 
ours, we require understanding, assistance 
and support from friends like Australia to 
render our undertakings successful. 


Distinguished guests: The world economy 
faces many serious challenges today. It has 
gone through several crises in recent years. 
Torn by conflicting interests between dif- 
ferent economic groupings and suffering 
severe energy problems and what not, the 
global economy confronts many dangerous 
turns to negotiate. The prospect of the 
world economy allows little optimism on the 
part of either developed or developing coun- 
tries. 

| only hope that the countries, both ad- 
vanced and developing, will not resort to 
irrational measures which will severely 
disrupt the atmosphere of free trade. 

On the other hand, we are living in an 
ever-shrinking world where interdependence 
among nations as well as individuals is a 
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matter of necessity. This is particularly true 
in our part of the world today, where part- 
nership and solidarity are increasingly called 
for. In this regard, we expect that our two 
countries will continue active roles in enlarg- 
ing the scope of co-operation and collabora- 
tion in all fields within the Asia-Pacific area 
to bring about a better and brighter tomor- 
row to the peoples of our region. 

Speaking of our bilateral relations, | am 
greatly pleased to note that trade and other 
economic relations between our two coun- 
tries have speedily evolved in recent years. 
Our trade has rapidly increased and our co- 
operation in other economic sectors has 
multiplied. Our trade volume on both sides 
amounted to $613 million last year, namely 
1978, compared with only $16 million in 
1970. In my view, these encouraging 
developments largely derive from the solid 
groundwork of friendship and amity tradi- 
tionally existing between the Republic of 
Korea and Australia. The crucial assistance 
willingly and unhesitatingly rendered to us 
by the Government and people of Australia 
during the dark days of the Korean War has 
been irretrievably emblazoned in the Korean 
mind. Among others, this rich deposit of 
goodwill, confidence and friendship helps 
propel the continued development of 
bilateral relations between our two coun- 
tries. 

Let me take this particular opportunity to 
express on behalf of the Korean Government 
and people, our intention to further expand 
the co-operative relations between the two 
countries to our mutual benefit and advan- 
tage. 

A self-evident example of the ever- 
evolving relations between the two countries 
is the agreement concerning Co-operation in 
Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy and 
Transfer of Nuclear Material which will 
shortly be signed between our two govern- 
ments. | sincerely hope that our friendship 
and partnership will continue to develop in 
the years ahead. 


Following is the text of the joint state- 
ment released at the conclusion of the 


visit: 
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His Excellency, Mr Choi Kyu Hah, Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Korea, visited 
Australia from 29 April to 3 May 1979 at the 
invitation of the Australian Government. The 
Prime Minister was accompanied by His Ex- 
cellency Mr Chang Yie Joon, Minister for 
Energy and Resources, and a number of 
senior officials of the Republic of Korea 
Government. 


The Korean Prime Minister paid a courtesy 
call on His Excellency the Governor-General, 
Sir Zelman Cowen, and laid a wreath in 
memory of Australian war dead at the 
Australian War Memorial, Canberra. He also 
visited Sydney and Melbourne. 


The Korean Prime Minister held discus- 
sions with the Australian Prime Minister, the 
Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, and a number of 
senior Cabinet Ministers on a wide range of 
issues. These talks took place in a most cor- 
dial and friendly atmosphere and included a 
frank exchange of views on the international 
situation, with particular reference to recent 
developments in the Asia-Pacific region. The 
Korean Prime Minister outlined the current 
situation in the Korean peninsula including 
his Government's recent attempts to bring 
about a resumption of the dialogue between 
the south and north of Korea. The Australian 
Prime Minister endorsed the importance of 
such attempts to reduce tension on the 
Korean peninsula. 


The two Prime Ministers referred with 
satisfaction to the continuing growth in 
bilateral relations in general in recent years, 
and to the strengthening of economic co- 
Operation and trade links between the two 
countries. They exchanged views on pros- 
pects for further development of these rela- 
tions and emphasised the importance of 
stable conditions of access for, and reliable 
supply of, industrial raw materials, energy 
resources and agricultural products. They 
acknowledged the importance attached by 
each country to greater opportunities for its 
products in the other’s market. They also 
acknowledged the necessity of expanding 
cultural relations, including exchanges in the 
educational field. 


During the Korean Prime Minister’s visit 
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the Nuclear Co-operation and Safeguards 
Agreement between Australia and the 
Republic of Korea was signed by the 
Australian Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Trade and Resources, the Rt. 
Hon. J. D. Anthony, and the Korean Am- 
bassador, His Excellency Mr Lee Han Lim. 
Both Prime Ministers expressed their 
belief that Prime Minister Choi's visit, the 
first to Australia by a Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Korea, had contributed 
significantly to the promotion of the friendly 
and co-operative relationship between the 


two countries. The Korean Prime Minister 
reaffirmed to the Australian Prime Minister 
the cordial invitation of his Government to 
visit the Republic of Korea at an early date. 
In response Mr Fraser said that he warmly 
welcomed this invitation which he looked 
forward to taking up at a mutually agreeable 
time. 

The Korean Prime Minister expressed his 
sincere appreciation to the Government and 
people of Australia for the warm hospitality 
extended to him and his party during their 
visit. 


Visit by Ambassador Young for Australia- 


America Week 


Mr Andrew Young, U.S. Ambassador to the U.N., visited Australia from 3 to 10 May as 
President Carter's personal emissary to Australian-American Week. Mr Young's visit, which 
was hosted jointly by the Australian Government and the Australian-American Association, 
involved visiting Canberra, Sydney, Melbourne and Perth. 


The Ambassador undertook an extensive 
public speaking program and also held 
substantive discussions with the Governor- 
General, Sir Zelman Cowen; the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser; the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. An- 
drew Peacock; other Ministers meeting in a 
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Cabinet committee; the Leader of the Op- 
position, the Hon. W. G. Hayden; the 
Premier of Western Australia, Sir Charles 
Court; members of the Joint Foreign Affairs 
and Defence Committee and senior public 
servants. 


Ambassador Young is shown 
in discussion with the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser. 
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The main theme of Mr Young’s speeches 
was the illegitimate character of the recent 
elections in Rhodesia, which — he argued — 
were neither free nor fair. He maintained 
that the best hope for Rhodesia was for 
progress to majority rule through 
J.N.-supervised elections, under the terms 
of the Anglo-American proposals. He ex- 
pressed the view that recognition of the 
Muzorewa Government by Western nations 
would not end the guerrilla war nor produce 
any basis for a lasting settlement. 


OECD 


Media attention on the visit focused on Mr 
Young's discussions with Aboriginal groups, 
particularly on a two-hour meeting in Perth 
with a delegation representing all major 
Aboriginal settlements in the State. At that 
meeting, Mr Young responded to the 
Aboriginals’ requests for U.N. assistance by 
stressing the limits on the U.N.’s relevance 
to their problems and the need for the 
Aboriginals to develop their own local 
leadership and organisation for action within 
Australia. 


OECD: Environmental progress 


Ministers for Environment of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) countries met in Paris on 7-8 May 1979 and confirmed progress made over the past 
decade. The Australian delegation was led by the Minister for National Development, the 
Hon. Kevin Newman (representing the Minister for Science and the Environment, Senator 
the Hon. J. J. Webster). Following is an edited version of the press communique: 


The Ministers had before them the first in- 
ternational report on the state of the en- 
vironment in OECD countries. They 
highlighted in particular, achievements con- 
eerning the control of pollution in fresh 
water bodies and air pollution in urban areas; 
the reduction of the flow into the environ- 
ment of certain persistent chemicals; the ex- 
tension of national and regional parks; and 
the protection and rehabilitation of sites of 
social or cultural value. 

Ministers pointed out that these im- 
provements in environmental quality had 
generated significant benefits, without in 
most cases negative effects, on the 
economy. According to the Secretariat 
reports before the Ministers, the short-term 
net employment effects have been positive; 
the impact on inflation has been on the 
whole moderate, averaging 0.1 -0.3 per cent 
per annum; the impact of environmental 
policies on the rate of economic growth in 
the short run has been neutral, perhaps even 
slightly positive. Overall, expenditures by 
OECD countries on pollution abatement 
amounted to 1 to 2 per cent of GNP while 
certain studies indicate that damage from 
pollution has ranged between 3 and 5 per 
cent of GNP. Specific benefits have included 
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reduced morbidity and mortality, improved 
productivity in land and labour, 
technological innovation and increased 
amenities. Ministers also noted that in some 
sectors, such as energy, there had been an 
improvement in the relationship between 
resource consumption and output and also 
an improvement in the relationship between 
emissions of pollutants and output. 
Ministers concluded that in the long run en- 
vironment protection and economic 
development are not only compatible but in- 
terdependent and mutually reinforcing. 
Ministers also requested that further studies 
on the social and economic benefits of en- 
vironment policy be pursued in the 
framework of the OECD. 

Ministers, on the other hand, noted that 
environmental quality remains a source of 
concern in certain fields, such as the supply 
and quality of water including, in particular 
areas, drinking water; the adverse effect of 
the excessive use of fertilisers; the impact on 
eco-systems of the long range transport of 
airborne pollutants; air pollution by recently 
recognised pollutants; increasing noise 
levels in some areas; the risk of accidents in- 
volving hazardous substances; and, in 
general, the growing evidence of linkage 
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between environmental deterioration and 
human health. The Ministers expressed their 
determination to take the necessary 
measures in their national environmental 
policies and agreed to actively pursue their 
co-operation within the OECD in these 
areas. 

Focusing on environmental policies for the 
1980s, Ministers agreed that, even if further 
economic developments were only 
moderate, the potential environmental con- 
sequences in many sectors could be con- 
siderable. For this reason there should be no 
relaxation of effort. Indeed strengthened 
measures, designed with a view to their 
economic efficiency and cost effectiveness 
and focused on prevention rather than 
remedial action, will be needed to maintain 
and improve present levels of environmental 
quality; and to promote the concept of 
qualitative growth — a partnership between 
environmental and economic concerns. 
Moreover environmental considerations 
must be integrated at an early stage in all 
major decisions likely to have significant im- 
pacts on the environment. One means of 
achieving this is through procedures for the 
assessments of projects along the lines 
covered by a new recommendation which 
has been approved by Ministers. 

Recognising the need for vigorous, 
forward-looking environmental policies, 
Ministers adopted unanimously in the name 
of their governments a declaration setting 
out the key elements of policies which are 
needed in the coming decade. 

Ministers discussed a number of specific 
issues which require action at the interna- 
tional level: 


èe recognising the need to reach a better 
balance of energy supply and demand, 
they stressed that greater weight should 
be given to environmentally beneficial op- 
tions such as conservation and the 
development of new forms of energy 
sources. However, such sources are 
several decades away and Ministers called 
for vigorous measures to control pollution 
in the transition period. They recognised 
also that among other sources available 
coal will be an important source of energy 
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in the short and medium term, and they 
approved a recommendation to deal with 
the environmental implication of increas- 
ed production and use of coal; 

with regard to the development of nuclear 
power which will become an important 
source of energy in some countries 
Ministers stressed the need to collect and 
provide to the public as complete infor- 
mation as possible on safety requirements 
and environmental implications; 


they welcomed steps within member 
countries and the Organisation to fully in- 
vestigate and inform the public of the im- 
plications of the recent accident in Har- 
risburg and to assess the environmental 
implications of all energy sources, in- 
cluding nuclear; 

Ministers recognised the need to reinforce 
measures to protect the coastal and 
marine environment against oil pollution. 
They stressed the need for preventive ac- 
tion and the benefits to be derived from 
international co-operation in this area; 
Ministers noted that international tourist 
movements have increased tenfold over 
the last 30 years and that this rapid in- 
crease is expected to continue at a rate of 
6 per cent per annum over the next five 
years. Since this growth takes place on an 
essentially fixed base of assets, in terms 
of natural and historic resources, and puts 
stress on the environment in many areas, 
Ministers agreed on a recommendation 
on policies to be followed to reconcile 
tourism and environmental needs; 

many forms of environmental pollution 
can, in one way or another, be traced to 
chemicals. Ministers recognised the all- 
pervasive importance of chemicals in 
everyday life and the economic 
significance of the chemical industry; 
they stressed at the same time that an- 
ticipatory policies were essential to keep 
chemical pollution under control and they 
renewed their support for the OECD pro- 
grams on control of chemical substances 
to protect the environment and human 
health and to harmonise policies while 
avoiding undue negative effects for the 
economy and trade distortions. Many 
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Ministers called for an early meeting at 
high level to review the implementation of 
the programs; 

e Ministers referred to the important inter- 
national problems arising between 
Member countries because of transfron- 
tier pollution, more particularly in connec- 
tion with long-range transboundary 
transport of airborne pollutants and the 
pollution of international rivers. They 
pointed to the progress made since 1974 
in developing international co-operation 
in this area, but recognised that further in- 
ternational efforts were still required; and 

e in view of the importance for the environ- 
ment of urban planning and manage- 
ment, Ministers expressed their satisfac- 
tion concerning the work of the Organisa- 
tion in the past and welcomed the propos- 
ed new program in this field. 


PACIFIC BASIN COMMUNITY 


Ministers stressed the need to improve the 
information basis on the state of the environ- 
ment, on the impact of relevant activities 
and on environmental policies themselves. 
In order to perform this task in an increasing- 
ly effective manner they agreed on a recom- 
mendation calling for systematic monitoring 
and reporting on the evolution of the state of 
the environment in member countries. 

Ministers expressed their determination to 
strengthen their co-operation in the OECD 
framework with regard to environmental 
issues which are both economically and in- 
ternationally significant. Mindful also of the 
responsibility shared by all countries to pro- 
tect and enhance the environment on a 
worldwide basis, they stressed the impor- 
tance they attach to co-operation with coun- 
tries with different economic systems or at 
various stages of development. 


Pacific Basin Community concept 


During the visit of the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, to Manila from 8-11 
May, he discussed with the Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Ohira, the latter’s concept of a 
Pacific Basin Community in which there would be closer regional co-operation amongst 
Pacific nations. Mr Fraser later told Parliament that the idea had considerable potential and 
merited further discussion and consultation. He added that at the moment the concept is 
tentative and exploratory and that the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, had been asked to develop ideas and approaches to the subject. The work is now 


in train. 


in recent years interest in the concept by 
academics in Japan, the United States and 
Australia and by business groups such as the 
Pacific Basin Economic Council has 
gathered momentum. Various models of 
Pacific Basin economic integration co- 
operation have been advanced with a pro- 
gression towards increasingly pragmatic 
recognition of the inherent difficulties. 

Much of this work sprang from a growing 
belief that the national endowments, natural 
resources and advanced technologies of the 
Paeific-rim countries would enable them to 
develop, both politically and economically, 
more rapidly than the older growth centres 
of Europe. It has even become com- 
monplace to talk of the imminent ‘century of 
the Pacific’ characterised by a deeper and 
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closer relation amongst the Pacific Basin 
countries. 

Already the Pacific-rim countries (ex- 
cluding the USSR) account for around 45 
per cent of total world gross national pro- 
duct, while more than 50 per cent of the 
trade of the major countries within the 
region is with each other. 

Significantly, the region encompasses the 
two dominant Western economies, the U.S. 
and Japan, and the group of fastest-growing 
developing economies which are expected 
to be the first to attain industrial maturity — 
South Korea, Singapore, Hong Kong and 
Taiwan. 

Interest in circum-Pacific schemes has 
been heightened and has taken on a political 
dimension with Mr Ohira’s proposal that 
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Pacific-rim Foreign Ministers meet at an 
unspecified date. At Mr Ohira’s direction the 
Japanese Foreign Ministry has established 
an advisory committee to study the Pacific 
Ocean Community concept. The Committee 
will report to Mr Ohira early next year. 

As early as 1966, Professor Kojima of 
Hitotsubashi University called for the crea- 
tion of a Pacific Free Trade Area (PAFTA) 
encompassing the U.S., Canada, Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand. He envisaged 
the removal of tariff barriers between the 
member countries and the extension of non- 
reciprocal tariff concessions to Asian-Pacific 
developing countries. PAFTA lost momen- 
tum amid conjecture that the immediate 
(static) trade gains from its implementation 
would disproportionately favour Japan. 

Professor Kojima later proposed (1968) 
the formation of an Organisation for Pacific 
Trade, Aid and Development (OPTAD) with 
all Pacific countries eligible for membership 
and comprising committees dealing with 
trade, aid and investment. OPTAD was seen 
as a forum for the major Pacific developed 
and developing countries. 

In 1976 the Government-funded 
Crawford-Okita report on ‘Australia, Japan 
and the Western Pacific Economic Rela- 


tions’ made several recommendations for 
speeding up the development of regional 
economic links, including the establishment 
of an OPTAD. 

In Australia, Dr Peter Drysdale of the 
Australian National University has been the 
most active proponent of various Pacific 
grouping proposals. He has recently com- 
pleted an evaluation of a proposed Asian- 
Pacific regional organisation with Professor 
Patrick of Yale University. An American 
economist, Professor Krause, has recom- 
mended the creation of a new institution for 
the Pacific Basin modelled after the OECD. 
Professor Krause has argued that economic 
policy within the region has neglected the in- 
creasing interdependence amongst its 
member countries. 

A private organisation, the Pacific Basin 
Economic Council (PBEC), already discuss- 
es regional trade and investment issues 
largely from a business viewpoint. It was 
established by businessmen in 1967 and now 
comprises over 400 companies from Pacific 
countries. The Australian Consul-General in 
New York, Sir Robert Cotton, recently at- 
tended the twelfth General Meeting of the 
PBEC in Los Angeles. 


SALT Il: Basic agreement 


Mr Vance, U.S. Secretary of State, announced on 9 May that ‘basic agreement’ had been 
reached with the Soviet Union on a second Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) arrange- 
ment. President Carter and President Brezhnev are scheduled to meet between 15 and 18 


June to sign the SALT II agreement. 


The agreement will not come into force 
for the U.S. until it has been approved by a 
two-thirds majority of the Senate. It is not 
clear how long the Senate will consider it 
before voting, although this process is likely 
to last at least several months. The vote is 
expected to be close. 


SALT | 


The process of negotiating agreed limita- 
tions on strategic arms began in November 
1969. It has become the most important in- 
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gredient of ‘detente’. Efforts so far have 
been devoted to regulating, within agreed 
limits, the super powers’ strategic nuclear 
weapons systems. Both countries have 
delared that the ultimate goal of the process 
should be reductions in their strategic 
nuclear arsenals. 

The first SALT agreements were conclud- 
ed in May 1972. These basically comprised 
two agreements: the first, of indefinite dura- 
tion, prohibited deployment of defensive 
anti-ballistic missile (ABM) systems; the se- 
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cond, formally entitled ‘Interim Agreement’, 
foze at contemporary levels the number of 
land-based intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(CBMs) which could be deployed and set 
agreed numerical limits on the number of 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
(SLBMs) permitted. The ‘Interim Agree- 
rent’ was known as SALT | and was a five- 
year treaty. 


SALT Il 


Negotiations on the next phase of limita- 
tion, which came to be known as SALT Il, 
began almost immediately after entry into 
ferce of the ABM and Interim Agreements. 
B=cause of the complexity of the issues in- 
volved and the vagaries of the Soviet- 
Æmerican relationship, progress was slow. 

At the Vladivostok summit between Presi- 
dent Ford and Mr Brezhnev in November 
1374, agreement on the framework within 
which the SALT II negotiations could be 
cenducted was announced. Each side would 
bə permitted a maximum of 2 400 offensive 
swategic delivery vehicles (land-based 
ICBMs, SLBMs and bombers). Within that 
ceiling, 1320 missiles could be equipped 
with multiple warheads directed to different 
targets (multiple independently-targetable 
r=entry vehicles — MIRVs). 

SALT | expired in October 1977, before 
agreement had been reached on SALT Il, 
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SALT II 


but both sides agreed to continue to abide 
by it until SALT Il was completed. 

The major components of SALT Il are a 
treaty to last until 1986 and a protocol to last 
about three years. The package also in- 
cludes a statement of principles to guide 
SALT Ill and an exchange of statements 
about the rate of production of the Soviet 
Backfire bomber. 

SALT II will limit to 2 250 the number of 
strategic nuclear vehicles (land-based 
ICBMs, SLBMs and bombers) which either 
side may have. (This represents a lowering 
of the Vladivostok ceiling of 2 400.) There 
will be a sub-limit of 1320 for ballistic 
missiles (submarine-launched and land- 
based) equipped with MIRVs and bombers 
equipped with long-range air-launched 
‘cruise’ missiles. Of this total of 1 320, there 
may be no more than 1200 ICBMs and 
SLBMs with MIRVs and of these, there may 
be no more than 820 ICBMs with MIRVs. 
The treaty will also limit each side to deploy- 
ment of only one new type of ICBM, which 
in turn may not carry more than 10 MIRVs; 
provide measures to permit unimpeded 
verification by national technical means; and 
prevent increases in the number of MIRVs 
carried by existing ICBMs. 

The protocol will bar deployment (but not 
testing and development) of ground or ship- 
launched cruise missiles with ranges ex- 





President Brezhnev. 
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ceeding 600 km and bar deployment of 
mobile or air-launched ICBMs. 

The Australian Government attaches con- 
siderable importance to agreements be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union to limit 
and reduce their strategic nuclear arm- 
aments. The SALT process is central to the 


maintenance of stability and relaxation of 
tensions between the two. In addition, ef- 
forts to encourage states which have not 
done so to forgo the option of possessing 
nuclear weapons will be prejudiced without 
continuing progress in strategic nuclear 
arms control. 


Attendance by the Minister for Health at the 
32nd Session of the World Health Assembly 


On 8 May the Minister for Health, the Hon. Ralph J. Hunt, addressed the 32nd Session of 


the World Health Assembly held at Geneva. 


In his speech Mr Hunt reaffirmed 
Australia’s support for the W.H.O. 
philosophy of an acceptable level of health 
for all by the year 2000. He also said that 
W.H.O. must transcend political divisions 
and concentrate its efforts on combating 
disease and disability. Mr Hunt also 
reiterated Australia’s concern with the inter- 
national search for solutions for problems 
covered by the abuse of drugs and alcohol. 
The first Pan-Pacific Conference on Drugs 


and Alcohol to be held in Canberra next 
February should lead to significant advances 
in the knowledge of this subject. 

Prior to attending the Assembly, Mr Hunt, 
accompanied by the Director-General of 
Health, Dr Howells, had talks with health of- 
ficials in Canada and Britain. His discussions 
centred principally on topics such as preven- 
tative medicine, community health, health 
education and measures to achieve effi- 
ciency and contain costs in public hospitals. 


Call for total whaling ban 


Australia is to ask the International Whaling Commission to investigate the possibility of a 


world-wide ban on whaling. 


The Minister for Science and the Environ- 
ment, Senator the Hon. J. J. Webster, said 
on 11 May that Australia had submitted the 
subject for the agenda of the 31st Annual 
Meeting of the International Whaling Com- 
mission in London from 9 to 13 July. 

Senator Webster said Australia also would 
ask the Commission to consider the implica- 
tions, for whales, of proposals to exploit krill 
and other Antarctic marine resources. 

‘The Prime Minister, Mr Malcolm Fraser, 
recently announced that Australia was ban- 
ning whaling in Australian waters,’ the 
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Minister said. ‘We are seeking to bring an 
end to whaling throughout the world. But at 
the same time we are aware that account 
has to be taken of the special needs of par- 
ticular countries. 

‘Australia has therefore asked that the 
Commission consider what procedures 
would be necessary to institute a world-wide 
ban on whaling; the period over which such 
a ban could be instituted and what steps 
would be necessary to avoid any undue 
hardship resulting from such a ban,’ Senator 
Webster said. 
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CANADA: NEW GOVERNMENT 


Tax agreement with the Philippines 


A double taxation agreement between Australia and the Philippines was signed in Manila on 


11 May. 


The Treasurer, the Hon. John Howard, 
said the conclusion of the treaty was further 
evidence of the close and friendly links 
which Australia had developed and con- 
tinued to foster with the Philippines. 

lt is Australia’s second double taxation 
agreement with an ASEAN country. The 
other is with Singapore. 

Mr Howard said the agreement contained 
provisions for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion and the prevention of fiscal evasion in 
relation to all forms of income flowing be- 
tween Australia and the Philippines. 

‘It accords in important practical respects 
with Australia’s modern double taxation 
agreements with other countries,’ he said. 


A limit is set on the rate of tax which the 
country of source may impose on certain 
items of income derived from it by a resident 
of the other country — most importantly, 
dividends, interest and royalties. 

Other provisions in the agreement provide 
for such things as exchange of information, 
consultations between the taxation 
authorities of the two countries and pro- 
cedures for the relief of double taxation aris- 
ing where income may, under the agree- 
ment, be taxed by both countries. As is 
customary, Australia will give credit for 
Philippine tax on dividends and on interest 
and royalties where the Philippine tax is 
limited by the agreement. 


Canada: A new Government 


The Progressive Conservative Party (PCP) won government in the elections on 22 May for 
-he first time since 1963. A deficit of 35 seats in the last Parliament was converted into a 
majority of 22 over the Liberals, but the PCP failed by six seats to obtain an overall majority 
(142) and will now proceed to form a minority Government. 


The result was (previous party standings 
in brackets): 


PCP 136 (98) 

Liberal Party 114 (133) 

New Democratic Party 26 (7) 

Social Credit Party 6 (9) 
282 


(An electoral redistribution increased the 
number of seats.) 
Provisional estimates of the popular vote 
received by each party (with 1974 figures in 
trackets) were: 


PCP 36 per cent (35 per cent) 
Liberals 40 per cent (43 per cent) 
NDP 18 per cent (15 per cent) 
Social Credit 5 per cent ( 5 per cent) 
other 1 per cent ( 1 per cent) 
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The greater percentage of the popular 
vote gained by the Liberals reflects the fact 
that they won 62 per cent of the vote in 
Quebec, where more than 25 per cent of 
Canada’s total population is located. The 
PCP gained only 14 per cent of the vote in 
Quebec. In terms of seats, 67 of the Liberal 
seats were won in Quebec, with the PCP 
winning only two. In the four Western pro- 
vinces, however, the PCP won 58 out of 77 
seats, with the Liberals winning only two. 
The NDP won the other 17. 

This polarisation of support reflects tradi- 
tional and long-standing divisions between 
the French-speaking and English-speaking 
communities. In this election, however, the 
crucial province was the central and most 
populous province of Ontario, where there 
was a massive swing from the Liberals to the 
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Conservatives. The PCP won 57 seats (32 in 
the old Parliament), the Liberals 32 (formerly 
48) and the NDP six (formerly eight). Thir- 
teen Ministers in the Trudeau Cabinet lost 
their seats; most were from southern On- 
tario (which includes Toronto). 

In his speech after the result, the PCP 
leader, Mr Joe Clark, said that the PCP win 
was a ‘victory for change’. He told his sup- 
porters that he would work to strengthen the 
economy and the democratic institutions of 
the nation. He said he would govern in part- 
nership with the provincial governments and 
private citizens. 

In conceding defeat, Mr Trudeau in- 
dicated that he intended to lead the Liberals 
in opposition, and called on the party to 
close ranks and work for victory in the next 
elections, which he predicted would be held 
in the not too distant future. 

In many respects the elections were not so 
much won by the Conservatives as lost by 
the Liberals. The main factors in the Liberal 
defeat appear to have been: 

e dissatisfaction, particularly among the 
middle class sectors in Ontario, with the 
Liberal Government's economic perform- 
ance; 

e rejection of Mr Trudeau’s campaign em- 


phasis on the issues of national unity and 

the need for strong central government; 

and 
e the desire for change after 16 years of 

Liberal Government. 

In his campaign, Mr Clark put his major 
emphasis on economic issues and can be ex- 
pected to concentrate his attention on 
revitalising the economy. As far as foreign 
policy is concerned, the campaign did not 
require the PCP to define clear and detailed 
positions on international issues, the excep- 
tions being references to PCP attitudes on 
Rhodesia being governed by the positions 
adopted by Britain and the United Nations 
and to moving the Canadian Embassy in 
Israel from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. Previous 
PCP statements on foreign policy have been 
very general and will now have to be 
translated into concrete positions. 

The referendum on Quebec’s future status 
will be held in Quebec in the first half of 
1980. The Quebec Premier, Mr Levesque, 
could well gain support for his sovereignty- 
association proposal (the terms of which 
have yet to be spelled out). This could 
produce a national unity crisis which the 
minority anglophone-oriented Clark Govern- 
ment may not be well equipped to handle. 


Australian coal may help energy 


shortage 


The Australian Minister for National Development, the Hon. Kevin Newman, said in Paris on 
May 23 that Australian coal offered one of the best prospects for helping to overcome the 


world energy shortage over the next 20 years. 


The Minister was commenting after 
attending a two-day meeting of International 
Energy Agency (IEA) Ministers in Paris. 

Mr Newman said the conclusion from the 
IEA examination of various energy resources 
was that coal would make a significant con- 
tribution to power generation. 

‘As a major exporter of coal this is clearly a 
most important consideration for Australia. 
Australia has abundant reserves of high- 
grade steaming coal and although there are 
difficulties with transportation and the 
changeover to coal-fired power stations, IEA 
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Ministers recognised that Australian coal 
could provide the best option for some 
countries. 

‘Oil supplies are tight and prices have in- 
creased very rapidly since the recent events 
in Iran,’ the Minister said. “The industrialised 
countries of Western Europe in particular 
were concerned to build up stocks of 
heating oil before next winter. While this 
particular situation was not directly relevant 
to Australia it highlighted the problems con- 
fronted by countries heavily dependent on 
oil as an energy source.’ 
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GREECE AND THE EC 


Greece: Accession to the EC 


Greece signed a treaty of accession to the European Communities (EC) on 28 May which, 
after ratification by the Greek Parliament and governments of the nine EC members, will 
make Greece a member on 1 January 1981. Until then, it will have the right to be consulted 
and express its opinion on subjects of concern to the EC. Greece will also be entitled to par- 
ticipate in the Council of Ministers, the Executive Commission (in which it will have one 
member), the European Court, and Board of Governors of the European Bank. 


Until 1984, when it will participate in the 
second round of direct elections, Greece will 
have 24 nominated representatives in the 
European Parliament. 

The final negotiations on the terms of ac- 
cession covered two outstanding questions: 
the basis for Greece’s participation in the 
Communities’ budget and the eligibility of 
Greece’s citizens for full family allowances 
(social services paid by the host country 
when a citizen of one Community member 
moves to another member country to work). 
Greek citizens will be entitled to full 
allowances only after three years of Greek 
membership. The budget formula ensures 
that Greece is a net beneficiary of the EC 
budget for at least the first five years of its 
membership. 

A five-year transition period from the date 
Greece joins the EC has also been agreed on 
for the elimination of all customs duties on 
Greek agricultural exports to the EC (with 
the exception of processed tomatoes and 
peaches for which the transition period will 
be seven years). This represents a conces- 
sion to Greece by those members most af- 
fected by competition from Greek 
agricultural products, notably France and 
Italy, who were seeking at least a seven-year 
transition period for all sensitive farm 
products. 

Greece, in agriculture, as in other in- 
dustries, will have to adjust the structure of 
its domestic sector to increase its com- 
plementarity with EC countries. There are 
support mechanisms in the agreement with 
the EC to facilitate such adjustments. 

In the industrial sector, the transition will 
be somewhat smoother. Greece has been an 
essociate member of the EC since 1962. 
Although the association did not achieve all 
that was intended in harmonising Greek-EC 
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policies, notably because of the political 
situation in Greece between 1967 and 1974, 
customs tariffs and trade in industrial goods 
have become progressively freer. 

Since 1974, approximately two-thirds of 
the Communities’ industrial exports to 
Greece have been duty free, and since 1968 
Greece has benefited from intra-Com- 
munities free trade arrangements for all of its 
industrial exports with the exception of coal 
and steel products. Nevertheless, many 
Greek firms will still face considerable adjust- 
ment problems if they are to survive free 
trading with the EC. 

Because of economic differences between 
Greece and other EC members, as well as a 
different approach to some foreign policy 
issues, Greece’s accession to the EC is likely 
to add to EC problems of co-ordinating its 
economic and foreign policies. 

There are two main reasons underlying 
the Greeks’ desire to strengthen their links 
with the Communities. The first is political 
— the wish to be involved in and contribute 
to the great ‘event of the century’; the 
second is economic — Greece’s external 
trade is directed above all to the European 
market. On the side of the EC the motivation 
is predominantly the political aim inherent in 
the Treaty of Rome, to strengthen 
democracy, as well as to aid economic pro- 
gress, in order ‘to preserve and strengthen 
peace and liberty’. 

Within Greece, there remains opposition 
to Greece’s joining. The main opposition 
party in Greece, the Panhellenic Socialist 
Movement, believes that a referendum 
should be held on the issues. Other smaller 
parties have expressed reservations of 
various degrees about the accession agree- 
ment, but are not now expected to disrupt 
Greek entry. 
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Visit of Vice-President 
Gundelach to Australia 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 4 May: 


The Vice-President of the EEC Commis- 
sion, Mr F. O. Gundelach, will visit Australia 
in the week commencing 28 May, as guest 
of the Australian Government. 

Mr Gundelach’s visit is the result of an in- 
itiative | took with President Jenkins of the 
EEC Commission in June 1977 to resolve 
trade differences between Australia and the 
EEC. 

As the Commissioner within the EEC 
Commission responsible for agriculture, Mr 
Gundelach has been a key figure in the im- 
portant bilateral trade negotiations between 
Australia and the European Community in 
the context of the MTN. These negotiations 
are expected to be finalised during the 
course of Mr Gundelach’s visit. 

The European Community is the world’s 
largest trading bloc and the policies it pur- 
sues in the agricultural area are of critical im- 
portance to major agricultural exporting 
countries like Australia. 

A close working relationship has 
developed between Mr Gundelach and the 
Australian Minister for Special Trade 


Representations, the Hon. R. V. Garland, 
who has been personally engaged in high 
level negotiations with the EEC Commission 
and the key Ministers in EEC member states. 





Vice-President Gundelach. 
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| am hopeful the long and difficult negotia- 
tions will produce a settlement that provides 
Australia with significant improvements in 
the conditions of trade in the European 
Community for a number of important rural 
commodities, and | look forward to meeting 
Mr Gundelach during his visit. 

Apart from his final round of discussions 
with Mr Garland, Mr Gundelach will also be 
having discussions with the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade and 
Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony, and 
the Minister for Primary Industry, the Rt. 
Hon. lan Sinclair. 


Australian Minister voices 
concern about the 
Indo-Chinese situation 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, the Hon. M. J. R. MacKellar, on 
6 May: 


‘Australia is concerned about the recent 
rapid escalation of the movement of Indo- 
Chinese refugees into South-East Asia,’ 
Australia’s Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs, the Hon. M. J. R. MacKellar, 
said on leaving Manila today. 

Mr MacKellar talked with President Mar- 
cos, Foreign Minister Romulo and Labor 
Minister Ople, following his attendance at 
the meeting of Governors of the Asian 
Development Bank. ‘Both President Marcos 
and his Foreign Minister developed the 
theme of an island transit centre,’ Mr 
MacKellar said. ‘This was yet another indica- 
tion of the problem posed to the ASEAN 
region by the continuing outflow of 
refugees. 

‘At the Asian Development Bank Meeting 
it was significant that the representative of 
Hong Kong devoted virtually his entire 
speech to the refugee problem and the im- 
pact it was having on Hong Kong. 

‘There has been a tremendous increase in 
the number of refugees arriving last month 
in Malaysia, Indonesia and Thailand,’ Mr 
MacKellar said. 

‘Australia recognises the tremendous 
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problems that this situation is imposing on 
countries of first asylum in the region. This is 
mot a problem for the region alone, but must 
involve the international community who 
have a clear responsibility to develop durable 
solutions. 

‘This sharp deterioration in the situation 
makes it even more important for concerned 
Governments to try to reach agreement on 
any initiatives which will provide relief from 
what are heavily overcrowded camps in 
several countries. 

‘We believe that the concept of an island 
processing centre is one such initiative that 
deserves careful consideration. In our search 
fer durable solutions we cannot ignore new 
approaches. 

‘Australia remains concerned however 
that any proposals we adopt should not 
ignore the overall objective of finding long- 
term solutions which will produce per- 
manent resettlement and indeed stability in 
Vietnam, rather than transit facilities for 
refugees. 

“We recognise that refugees must be 
granted first asylum if they are to be pro- 
cessed in a controlled orderly fashion which 
will enable their best interests, and those of 
all Governments involved, to be served.’ 


South Pacific Forum 
Fisheries Agency 


Fallowing is the text of a press release 
issued after the South Pacific Forum 
Fisheries Agency officials’ meeting in 
Honiara on 7-9 May: 

Officials from the Forum member coun- 
tries met in Honiara on 7 to 9 May. The 
meeting was opened by the Hon. P. Tovua, 


Sclomon Islands Minister of Natural 
Resources. 
A draft convention for the newly 


established Forum Fisheries Agency was 
agreed unanimously by officials and will be 
submitted to Forum leaders for their ap- 
preval and signature at the forthcoming 
Fosum meeting in Honiara. 

Under the draft convention, membership 
of the Agency will be open to members of 
tne South Pacific Forum, and to other states 
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or territories in the region on the recom- 
mendation of the Forum Fisheries Commit- 
tee (to be established under the convention) 
and with the approval of the Forum. 

Of key importance is the recognition by 
Forum members that coastal states have 
sovereign rights for the purpose of exploring 
and exploiting, conserving and managing 
the living marine resources, including highly 
migratory species such as tuna, within their 
exclusive zone which may extend to 200 
miles. 

Forum officials agreed that the Forum 
Fisheries Agency would be based in Honiara 
and that its general function would be to 
provide a vehicle by which members may 
consult on matters of common concern in 
the field of fisheries. 


The particular functions of the Agency in- 
clude: 

e collecting, analysing, evaluating and 
disseminating to members statistical and 
biological information on the fisheries 
resources of the region, particularly as 
they apply to tuna; 

e collecting and disseminating information 
on management procedures, legislation 
and agreements adopted by other coun- 
tries in and outside the region; 

e collecting and disseminating information 
on prices, shipping, processing and 
marketing of fish and fishery products; 

e providing technical assistance, on re- 
quest, on fisheries development policies, 
negotiations, issuing of licences, collec- 
tion of fees, or in matters pertaining to 
surveillance and enforcement; and 

e establishing working arrangements with 
regional and international organisations 
such as the South Pacific Commission. 


The officials recognise that effective co- 
operation for the conservation and optimum 
utilisation of the highly migratory species 
within the region — such as tuna — will re- 
quire the establishment of a more broadly- 
based fisheries organisation, to provide a 
means of co-operation between all coastal 
states of the region and all states whose 
nationals fish for highly migratory species in 
the region. 

Such an organisation might be along the 
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lines envisaged in Article 64 of the Informal 
Composite Negotiating Text (ICNT) of the 
Law of the Sea Conference. 

The meeting therefore recommended to 
the Forum leaders that they should convene 
a meeting of officials from Forum member 
countries at an early date to consider the 
principles on which such a broadly-based 
organisation might be established. 

lf governments decide to support the 
establishment of such an organisation, of- 
ficials recommended that invitations be sent 
to all states likely to have an interest in the 
establishment of such an organisation, to at- 
tend a meeting to discuss the means by 
which such a body might be set up. 

Officials noted that Papua New Guinea 
would be sending representatives to 
Washington, D.C., to appear before Con- 
gressional committees in June. The U.S. 
committees will be considering a bill to 
delete that section of the ‘Fisheries Conser- 
vation and Management Act of 1976’ by 
which the United States excludes recogni- 
tion of coastal state jurisdiction over highly 
migratory species, such as tuna. The 
meeting assured the Papua New Guinea 
delegates of its full support and recommend- 
ed that member governments endorse 
strongly the PNG representations, in par- 
ticular through diplomatic activities in 
Washington. 

Officials also considered an interim report 
by the recently-appointed Director of the 
Forum Fisheries Agency, Dr Bill Razzell, 
covering the work program of the Agency, 
an interim budget and the establishment of 
its headquarters in Honiara in April, 1979. 

The countries represented at the meeting 
were Australia, Cook Islands, Fiji, Gilbert 
Islands, Nauru, New Zealand, Papua New 
Guinea, Solomon Islands, Tonga and 
Western Samoa. 

This meeting culminated nearly three 
years of effort to reach agreement on how 
the highly migratory stocks of tuna in the 
South Pacific region can be effectively used 
and managed by coastal states, and while 
the Forum still has to approve the draft ar- 
ticles and recommendations, officials were 
hopeful they would do so in July at the next 
Forum meeting. 
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P_M.’s visit to Indonesia 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 8 May: 


The Prime Minister announced today that 
he has accepted an invitation from President 
Soeharto to pay a short and informal visit to 
Indonesia following his visit to the Philip- 
pines where he is to address the Fifth Ses- 
sion of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development. 

The Prime Minister said that he and Presi- 
dent Soeharto would meet from 11-12 May 
at Bali, where they would have discussions 
on a number of international and bilateral 
matters of importance to both Australia and 
Indonesia. 

Their discussions would be of value in 
building on existing friendly relations, and 
enhancing the mutual understanding be- 
tween the two countries. 





The Prime Minister was greeted by President 
Soeharto on his arrival at Denpasar, Bali, on 11 
May. 
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Livestock development 
survey mission to China 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
tor Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
J. D. Anthony, on 7 May: 


An Australian Government Trade Mission 
will leave tomorrow to survey the feasibility 
of establishing a pilot livestock farm project 
in China. 

The mission, led by Mr W. F. Mawson, 
Assistant to Director-General, Queensland 
Department of Primary Industries, will in- 
clude three other experts on livestock and 
pasture technology and an officer of the 
Department of Trade and Resources. 

This will be the second visit by a group of 
Australian experts to examine the prospects 
for pilot agricultural projects in China, the 
possibility of which | discussed with the 
Chinese Premier, Hua Guo-feng, and other 
Ministers when | visited China last year. 

The mission will visit Hunan Province in 
South China where it will inspect state farms 
and communes specialising in livestock pro- 
cuction. The visit will be hosted by the 
General Bureau of Animal Husbandry of the 
Chinese Ministry of Agriculture. 

China places a very high priority on the 
development of the country’s livestock in- 
custry and has expressed considerable in- 
terest in Australia’s experience in livestock 
production. In recent years, China has made 
small but useful purchases of Australian 
livestock and livestock equipment. 

| look forward to this mission paving the 
way for the further development of the 
valuable relationship that already exists be- 
tween the livestock industries of both coun- 
tries. 


Visit to North America and 
Japan — March 1979 


Following is an edited text of a state- 
ment to the House of Representatives 
Gelivered by the Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister for Trade and Resources, 
the Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony, on 8 May: 
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Honourable members will be aware that 
the prime purpose of my recent overseas 
visit was to finalise important bilateral 
negotiations with the United States and 
Japan. These negotiations were part of the 
bilateral settlements within the Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations, or MTN. Because of the 
wide range of trade issues addressed in the 
MTN their outcome will shape the world 
trading envionment for at least the next 
decade. As a major trading nation Australia 
has a vital interest in the outcome. 

The MTN has now substantively conclud- 
ed so far as the multilateral aspects are con- 
cerned. At a meeting in Geneva on 12 April 
representatives of the world’s major trading 
nations adopted the texts of a number of 
agreements about international trading rules 
which will form the central part of the final 
result. These agreements are now to be con- 
sidered by governments. 

The time table for the formal finalisation of 
the MTN is linked to United States Congres- 
sional examination and approval. Under its 
own legislation Congress must accept or re- 
ject the package in its entirety — it cannot 
amend it. This process must be completed 
before the end of 1979 when the President’s 
mandate will expire. While some negotia- 
tions are still to be completed, for all prac- 
tical purposes no further changes of 
substance can be negotiated into the draft 
accords already reached. It is up to govern- 
ments to either accept or reject them. 

The package encompasses the results of 
both bilateral negotiations and multilateral 
negotiations on new trade rules. Among the 
latter are arrangements or ‘codes of con- 
duct’ on trade in civil aircraft, customs 
valuation, government procurement, export 
subsidies and countervailing duties, import 
licensing procedures, standards and the set- 
tlement of disputes on trade issues. At a 
later date | intend to report to the House on 
the MTN outcome in its entirety. 

The bilateral agreements which | have 
concluded with the United States and Japan 
are an important part of the overall MTN 
package for Australia. A central objective in 
these negotiations was to secure effective 
guarantees for our beef exports to these key 
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markets. Predictable and firm access ar- 
rangements are essential to the future well- 
being and planning of the Australian beef in- 
dustry which exports more than half of its 
production. And well over half of our beef 
exports are marketed in the United States 
and Japan where there have always been 
strong protectionist pressures. 

Honourable members will be aware that in 
recent years our beef industry has suffered 
more than any other Australian industry as a 
result of restrictive trade policies. In 1974 the 
problems for our beef producers were 
worsened by the precipitate imposition of 
total bans on meat imports by Japan and the 
EEC, compounded by the introduction of 
restrictive quotas by Canada in the same 
year. In the following year the United States 
imposed restraints on imports at a level 
significantly below that of the immediately 
preceding years. 

Although not in government at the time, 
we resolved that we would do everything we 
could to ensure that never again should such 
a vital rural industry be subject to a collective 
shutout or severe restriction in its traditional 
markets; to see that never again should our 
beef producers not have minimum access 
assurances in their key markets; that never 
again should their prosperity be crippled by 
the lack of Government action to secure 
existing markets and to gain new markets. 

This Government has taken energetic 
steps in these directions. In our two major 
beef markets of the United States and Japan 
we have negotiated access commitments of 
at least 380 000 tonnes a year — or almost a 
third higher than our actual exports in 
1974-75. | will explain the basis of these 
commitments in a moment. 

Now that these understandings have been 
reached with the U.S.A. and Japan, we are 
looking for similar settlements with our other 
major trading partners — especially the EEC 
and Canada. 

With the security of all these new ar- 
rangements the Australian beef industry will 
be able to plan ahead with new confidence. 
The Australian industry, the Australian Meat 
and Livestock Corporation, the Australian 
Trade Commissioner Service and others pro- 
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moting beef exports will be able to seek new 
market outlets and consolidate gains made 
in other markets in the knowledge that ex- 
ports to Australia’s traditional and major 
markets will not be restricted below the floor 
levels negotiated. 


Considerable efforts have already been 
made in this area of new market develop- 
ment and are showing very positive results 
— particularly in areas such as South Korea 
and the Middle East. Australia’s exports to 
the Republic of Korea have increased from 
500 tonnes in 1976 to around 59 000 tonnes 
in 1978, with the expectation that Korea will 
import up to 100 000 tonnes from Australia 
in 1979. Exports to the Middle East have also 
shown considerable growth in the last three 
years — from around 21 000 tonnes in 1975 
to an estimated 68 000 tonnes in 1978. 


The settlement | have concluded with the 
United States is particularly significant and | 
would like to give the House more details of 
it. Since 1964 the United States has had 
legislation to restrict imports of beef by 
means of quotas. We have never had any 
continuing formal understanding with the 
United States as to a minimum or floor level 
for those quotas. At a time when protec- 
tionist pressures were increasing in the 
United States this was a matter of particular 
concern to the Australian beef industry. 

The new agreement gives a guarantee 
that in any circumstances global imports will 
not be restricted below 1.2 billion pounds 
per annum, or 544 000 tonnes. On the basis 
of GATT rules regarding performance in a 
previous representative period, Australia can 
expect to be allocated at least 279 000 ton- 
nes of this global figure. This gives us a vir- 
tual guarantee of access at that level. When 
the base quota calculated in accordance 
with the present U.S. meat import law is at 
or above 1.2 billion pounds per annum and 
voluntary restraint agreements are in effect, 
a global access level of at least 1.3 billion 
pounds will be provided — that is 590 000 
tonnes. In that case, Australia could expect, 
on its present performance, to be allocated 
at least 303 000 tonnes. 

The agreement also provides for a useful 
duty reduction on beef from 3 U.S. cents per 
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found to 2 U.S. cents per pound, represent- 
img a possible increase in overall returns to 
tae Australian industry of around $6-$7 
million a year. 

In addition, | have received renewed 
assurances that the attitude of the United 
States Administration towards any new 
countercyclical meat import legislation is un- 
caanged from that announced in 1978. The 
Administration position is that if there is to 
be any such legislation it should contain an 
access level for meat imports of at least 1.3 
bilion pounds annually, and should maintain 
the authority which the President has in the 
cerrent import law for him to increase meat 
imports if such action is necessary in the 
public interest. 

In the case of Japan, the Japanese 
Government has indicated that it expects im- 
perts of beef to increase steadily until the 
end of the Japanese fiscal year 1982. At this 
time it is expected that the global import 
level will be at least 135 000 tonnes. Under 
ths arrangement we can expect that imports 
will reach at least 142 000 tonnes in 1983 and 
that this growth will be part of a pattern of 
continuing expansion in the Japanese beef 
market. 

Within these figures, Japan has agreed to 
cc-operate with us in efforts to exploit the 
demand for high-quality beef with a view to 
lifing global imports by 14 000 tonnes by 
Je@anese fiscal year 1983. Our two Govern- 
ments will also assess, jointly, the 
pcssibilities for imports of high-quality beef 
or a full-sets basis. We will also co-operate 
in examining the nature of the Japanese 
menufacturing-beef market which is ex- 
pested to increase substantially up to 1983. 

These arrangements, and their develop- 
ment beyond 1983, will be the subject of 
new inter-governmental consultative ar- 
ramgements between Japan and Australia. 
Ths commitment to continue policy con- 
su tations is something of a breakthrough in 
our relations with Japan on beef and should 
previde a sound basis for our industry to 
plen its future shipments to this important 
market. 

-he MTN arrangements reached with the 
Urrted States have also achieved most 
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useful concessions on a range of other pro- 
ducts. After generations of effort on the part 
of successive Governments we have at last 
succeeded in negotiating a reduction in the 
United States duty on raw wool. It is propos- 
ed that it will be reduced by 60 per cent over 
a period of three years. This was the max- 
imum reduction which, under their legisla- 
tion, the United States negotiators were 
authorised to make, and over the shortest 
period permitted. It is gratifying, at long last, 
to have achieved some movement by the 
U.S. on this long-standing impediment to 
one of our great export industries. 

Australia’s quotas for cheese in the U.S. 
market will more than double from the pre- 
MTN quota level of 1 600 tonnes to 4 000 
tonnes. In addition we how have an entirely 
new quota for a dairy-based product called 
chocolate crumb. Duty reductions have also 
been negotiated on a range of other 
Australian export items to both the U.S. and 
Japan. 

The process of negotiation is naturally 
two-way and other countries have sought 
improvements in access for their goods into 
Australia’s market. In tabling a formula offer 
in July last year we issued a challenge to our 
trading partners to greatly improve their of- 
fers to Australia. This challenge was not met 
and accordingly our offer has been substan- 
tially scaled down. What we have now of- 
fered matches what we will receive. 

As negotiations with some of our other 
trading partners are still in progress and 
there is a need for ratification by Japan and 
the U.S. through normal procedures of the 
overall settlements reached in the MTN, it is 
not appropriate to disclose at this stage the 
details of the concessions offered by 
Australia. This will be done as soon as prac- 
ticable. However, | can assure Australian in- 
dustries that the Government is satisfied that 
their interests have been adequately pro- 
tected. 

Australia has undertaken in respect of a 
relatively small list of items to bind tariff 
rates against future increase. With the ex- 
ception of two items — one of which relates 
to the concessional duty on tobacco — all 
rates negotiated with the U.S. and Japan 
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are at the currently applied rate. Hence there 
will be no reduction in the current level of 
protection afforded via the tariff. The 
Government is satisfied that the interests of 
the Australian tobacco industry have been 
adequately protected in the negotiations. 


While we have not achieved all our objec- 
tives in the MTN, | am satisfied that the 
bilateral settlements reached with the United 
States and Japan are fair to both sides and 
will facilitate an expansion of trade on a 
mutually-advantageous basis. 


However, the broader trade policies of 
major importers of agricultural commodities 
remain restrictive and we will have to con- 
tinue our efforts to moderate those policies. 
The MTN has opened up opportunities for 
this in the form of new international com- 
modity agreements on meat and dairy pro- 
ducts. It is my intention that Australia use 
these new arrangements and all other means 
at its disposal to press our case for better 
trading conditions for agricultural com- 
modities. 


During my visit to North America | also 
had useful discussions with the U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Bergland, and 
the responsible Canadian Minister, Mr Otto 
Lang, on the outcome of the recent U.N. 
wheat negotiating conference. These talks 
confirmed the need for better co-operation 
between major wheat exporting nations in 
the absence of a fully-fledged International 
Wheat Agreement. 





It is up to exporters to do what they can to 
help ensure stability in the world wheat 
market until a substantive international 
agreement involving both exporting and im- 
porting countries can be negotiated. The 
precise form of future co-operation between 
exporters will be worked out at a high-level 
meeting later this month at Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, at which Australia will be 
represented. However, no one should think 
that the world’s major exporters envisage in- 
creased co-operation developing into any 
form of price cartel. Competition between 
exporters is a fact of life and will remain so. 
But co-operating governments and in- 
dustries will exchange information on wheat 
policies and marketing in order to ensure 
that decisions affecting wheat trade are con- 
sistent with market realities and the need for 
stability and improved world food security. 

While the Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
and wheat matters were the main matters 
discussed | was able to make use of my visit 
to explore a range of other matters of cur- 
rent interest to Australia, including energy 
and resource problems. 

My discussions with Dr Schlesinger, 
Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
Energy, underlined the importance of 
developing policies aimed at the full utilisa- 
tion of Australia’s energy-producing poten- 
tial. 

Australia has a particular interest in secur- 
ing access to the U.S. market for natural 
gas. | was able to impress upon Dr Schle- 


The Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Trade and 
Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. D. 
Anthony (right), is shown with 
the United States Special 
Trade Representative, Am- 
bassador Robert Strauss, at 
the conclusion of MTN ar- 
rangements on 29 March. 
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singer and other senior U.S. officials 
Australia’s potential as a stable supplier of 
LNG and have suggested further detailed 
discussions at official level aimed at enhanc- 
ing Australia’s opportunity to supply natural 
gas to the West Coast of the United States. 
It is clear that, even if the current world oil 
supply situation can be brought into balance 
in a relatively short time, the future 
sconomic growth of the United States — 
and therefore of the Western world — 
depends upon developments aimed at pro- 
ducing energy as economically as possible. 
Australia has a major role to play in this area 
and | believe the future oil supply and price 
situation will strengthen Australia’s ability to 
win a share of the U.S. market for natural 
gas. 

In Japan | also discussed the important 
question of the upgrading of Australia’s raw 
material exports. This is an area in which 
there is great potential, over a wide range of 
mineral commodities, for future co- 
operation between Australia and Japan. It 
involves significant benefits for both coun- 
tries in terms of additional employment and 
greater utilisation of resources for Australia 
and lower costs for Japan. Upgrading of 
minerals in Australia will involve high levels 
of new investment and | have told the 
Japanese that Australia would welcome a 
share of the investment funds generated 
through Japan's balance-of-payments 
surplus. 

It has always been the Government's 
policy to move towards more processing of 
minerals before export, but as we move into 
the 1980s progress in this area is likely to be 
more rapid than in the past. 

| have no doubts that the arrangements | 
have entered into and the discussions | have 
been able to have as a result of this visit have 
helped advance Australia’s interests in the 
area of trade and resources. 

Naturally | attach particular importance to 
the MTN settlement reached with the United 
States and Japan. | am sure they will be of 
lasting economic value to Australia and will 
help underpin the broader bonds of friend- 
ship which exist between the United States, 
Japan and Australia. 
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United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development 


Following is the text of an address 
delivered by the Prime Minister, the Rt. 
Hon. Malcolm Fraser, to the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment meeting in Manila, the Philip- 
pines, on 9 May: 


Mr President, on behalf of the Australian 
delegation, it gives me pleasure to con- 
gratulate you on your election for this ses- 
sion of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development. It reflects both 
your personal merit and the standing and 
reputation of your country. 

| would also like to express my thanks to 
Dr Gamani Corea and the UNCTAD 
Secretariat for their work in preparing for 
this Conference and in anticipation, for the 
assistance we will all receive in the coming 
weeks. Further, my delegation wishes to 
associate itself with others in expressing to 
the Philippine Government and people, its 
warm appreciation for the excellent ar- 
rangements which have been made for this 
Conference in these very fine surroundings, 
and for the most generous hospitality we 
have received. 

It is a matter of special satisfaction for me 
to be present at this United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development in the 
Philippines, a country with which Australia 
has close regional ties and which has in re- 
cent years made rapid progress in a wide 
range of endeavours, under the purposeful 
leadership of its President. 

Mr President, this Conference meets at 
the end of what has been a troubled decade 
for the world economy, a decade 
characterised by high inflation, high 
unemployment, and, as a consequence, a 
dangerous drift to protectionism. A decade 
which has also seen a great deal of acrimony 
and friction between developing and 
developed countries, causing alarm in some 
and disillusionment and cynicism in others. 

As we come together at such a time, | 
believe it is essential that we come armed 
with a sense of historical perspective, so that 
we can see these recent events in their pro- 
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per context and proportion. But while the 
last few years have been difficult ones, it is 
as well to remember that the last three 
decades have been ones of unprecedented 
growth and prosperity for the world 
economy. In the aggregate, both developing 
and developed countries have participated in 
and benefited enormously from this growth. 

But the aggregate figures hide the fact 
that there remain areas of great human 
need, and that there are countries which 
have hardly participated in the general ad- 
vance. The scope of the gains made is in- 
dicated by the fact that despite the 
economic stagnation and slow growth 
which some countries unfortunately ex- 
perienced, the average per capita incomes of 
developing countries more than doubled in 
real terms over this thirty year period. 

Indeed, the reason why the last few years 
have seemed as bad as they have is largely 
because they stand in such sharp contrast to 
the immediately preceding period. For a 
quarter of a century the system worked so 
well that all our expectations, our sense of 
what was normal, rose very rapidly. During 
this period, it was not just the peoples of 
developing countries, but those of 
developed countries who experienced a 
‘revolution of rising expectations’ and a con- 
sequent impatience with any performance 
which did not meet those expectations, even 
if by historical standards it was very respect- 
able. 


Despite the confrontationist atmosphere 
which built up in the years 1974-1975 and 
which continued to prevail to some extent 
after that, in historical perspective the 
decade clearly stands out as one in which 
real progress was made in the North-South 
dialogue. It is worth remembering that the 
term ‘North-South dialogue’ only gained 
currency during this period. 

Ten years ago there was really little in the 
way of sustained, serious economic discus- 
sion between developed and developing 
countries to which such a label could be at- 
tached. Five years ago the dialogue was 
strained and tense. On both sides there was 
little evidence of empathy and much of 
rigidity and self-righteousness. 
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To a disturbing extent we were attempting 
to deal with very complex issues using the 
blunt instruments of dogma, and on the 
assumption that they could be dealt with in 
simple terms of two undifferentiated ‘sides’. 

Mr President, we have not solved all our 
problems — far from it. And it is entirely 
possible that if we do not consolidate and 
build on our gains the atmosphere may again 
deteriorate. That is the main theme of what | 
have to say. | believe that the friction and 
polemics of the mid-seventies were in a real 
sense evidence that the two groups of coun- 
tries were going through the painful process 
of learning how to speak and deal with each 
other, and discovering what was productive 
and counter-productive, acceptable and 
unacceptable in their dealings. 

lf there is less drama and rhetoric today, it 
is largely because certain things have been 
learnt by both developed and developing 
countries. In particular, | believe that most of 
us have learnt that moderation and com- 
promise are not treason to a cause, but a 
necessary condition for accommodation and 
progress. 

Over the last three years my Government 
has proceeded on the assumption that it is 
essential that countries move away from and 
break down rigid, fixed positions. We have 
sought to give an example. We have worked 
to strengthen the middle ground and to build 
consensus. 

We have done so not only over the issue 
of the Common Fund’, on which we took up 
a stance well in advance of the Group B 
position, but also in Commonwealth and 
Regional meetings and indeed wherever we 
have been able to inject an_ influence. 
Nothing illustrates the progress which has 
been made better than the history of 
UNCTAD itself. 

When it was created 15 years ago, on the 
initiative of the developing countries, it was 
received with considerable indifference and 
scepticism. Today we are in a position to 
take a more balanced view. The institu- 
tionalisation of the economic demands of 
the developing countries which took place in 
UNCTAD concentrated, and therefore 
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dramatised, the conflict between national in- 
terests. 

From the point of view of the developing 
countries this was a necessary step — those 
who are fighting to have their cause 
recognised must dramatise it. But at the 
same time, it is clear that UNCTAD has been 
important in helping to provide a framework, 
hitherto lacking, for the clarification and 
resolution of those conflicts through co- 
operation and compromise, that is, for con- 
structive dialogue. Such a forum is indispen- 
sable — if it did not exist it would have to be 
invented immediately. Nevertheless 
UNCTAD has shown that its utility extends 
beyond this, that it has the capacity to be an 
instrument for initiating the negotiation of 
significant changes, of policies and struc- 
tures, within the existing international 
system, and a system which cannot accom- 
modate change cannot survive. 


A major achievement on UNCTAD’s part 
has been agreement on the fundamental 
elements of the Common Fund. The pro- 
gress towards the establishment of the Com- 
mon Fund follows complex and protracted 
negotiations between developed and 
developing countries. The agreement is im- 
portant not only because it provides hope for 
commodity exporters that they may have a 
more stable economic future, but because it 
gives evidence of a growing willingness on 
the part of countries to approach the prob- 
lems of trade and development in a proper 
spirit; that is, with the aim of achieving prac- 
tical solutions to the problems of the global 
economy. 

Australia has taken an active role in these 
negotiations because, as a commodity pro- 
ducer and exporter ourselves, we under- 
stand the problems faced by developing 
country producers and the beneficial role the 
Common Fund can play. Our history gives 
us that understanding. While our trade has 
now greatly diversified, there was a time 
when we too depended on two or three 
commodities whose prices fluctuated enor- 
mously. We can remember — we can sym- 
pathise with the plight of countries in that 
position. 

Accordingly, at the Commonwealth and 
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other forums, and at informal discussions 
such as that which several Heads of Govern- 
ment held in Jamaica’ a few months ago on 
the initiative of Prime Minister Manley, | 
have sought to make other Governments 
aware at the highest political level of the im- 
portance Australia attaches to the Common 
Fund issue. As of now, the Common Fund is 
far from being a reality. 

There is much more work to be done, 
there are more initiatives to be taken. In pro- 
ceeding it is imperative that we do not 
retread the sterile ground of past debates. 
The Interim Committee when it meets must 
be prepared to produce agreement on all 
Outstanding issues. Some of these are 
technically complex and detailed technical 
preparation will be needed to assist the In- 
terim Committee in arriving at decisions. | 
see advantage in the assembling of a group 
of technical experts as soon as possible. 
Such groups have proved useful in the past 
and | believe we should utilise them again. 
We would lend our support and our own ex- 
pertise to such a group if that was wanted. 

Governments have also to consider their 
position with respect to funding for the 
Common Fund. Australia will of course be 
fully supporting the first window’s opera- 
tions, and the sooner proportions of con- 
tributions are settled between countries the 
better it will be. Australia’s view has been, 
and is, that there should be a viable second 
window; we will make an effective contribu- 
tion to it. We believe that those prepared to 
support the second window would do much 
to guarantee its success if they could agree 
on a formula for contributions to it. Again 
our support for a second window is firmly 
based in our own history — we know from 
experience that such supports as adequate 
research and effective promotion can be 
crucial to the success of a commodity agree- 
ment. We urge all other Governments with a 
Capacity to do so to adopt a similar approach 
to the second window. 

Experience indicates that those funds 
which have an established burden sharing 
pattern for voluntary contributions tend to 
be successful, whereas those which simply 
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make a plenary appeal for pledges often tend 
to attract little support. We therefore strong- 
ly support the adoption by donors of an ar- 
rangement which would ensure that the se- 
cond window is adequately and equitably 
financed. 

At the UNCTAD IV, in Nairobi three years 
ago, this body adopted a key resolution 
establishing the integrated program for com- 
modities with a Common Fund as a central 
principle of it. But while there is now agree- 
ment on the basic principles of a Common 
Fund, progress in respect of the integrated 
program has been minimal. 

Leaving aside sugar, where negotiations 
were under way before the integrated pro- 
gram was agreed upon, not a single agree- 
ment has been concluded. This truly is a 
disturbing situation. Producing and consum- 
ing countries with an interest in the relevant 
trade should be prepared to co-operate in 
working out practical and viable stabilisation 
arrangements for appropriate commodities. 
Yet what we have in fact is a situation in 
which some of the most powerful of the 
developed countries refuse to join fully in 
key commodity arrangements. 

It is a matter for concern and regret that 
the European Economic Community has not 
been prepared to join the international sugar 
agreement and further — that it has used 
massive export subsidies to frustrate the 
operation of the agreement. The United 
States has also been unable to participate 
fully in the sugar agreement because of 
domestic political restraints, though, in this 
instance, the United States Government has 
indicated its willingness to join and in the 
meantime, to the extent possible, is con- 
forming with the disciplines of the arrange- 
ment. 

The result of this limited participation in 
commodity arrangements is doubly unfor- 
tunate. On the one hand, it becomes more 
difficult to achieve the objective, which is in 
the interests of both producers and con- 
sumers, of stabilisation of prices on interna- 
tional markets. On the other, the future of 
the Common Fund as an effective 
mechanism is put in doubt. 


In this second respect, if developed coun- 
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tries are serious — if they are to avoid the 
charge of inconsistency and even of 
hypocrisy, they must join and agree to par- 
ticipate financially in all viable commodity ar- 
rangements where they have an interest in 
the trade. They must be prepared to par- 
ticipate actively in work on the other 
elements of the integrated program for com- 
modities. Otherwise, it will be difficult to see 
their agreement to the establishment of the 
Fund as other than an empty and rather 
cynical gesture. 


| now turn to one of the main themes of 
this important meeting, that of the in- 
terdependence of North and South, and the 
need for a greater accommodation of 
developing countries within the global 
economy. In the context of UNCTAD, ‘in- 
terdependence’ has become something of a 
term of art. But it has a life beyond that. It 
has, in fact, become a standard part of the 
rhetoric of the seventies. In this general 
sense, the term, and some of the claims at- 
tached to it, deserve closer scrutiny than 
they sometimes get. We should remember 
that, in itself, interdependence does not 
guarantee a harmony of interest. It is not ir- 
relevant, for example, to recall that the 
countries of Europe had achieved an un- 
precedented level of interdependence at the 
beginning of this century, but that this did 
not prevent them from engaging in the most 
devastating wars. 


Again, it should be borne in mind that the 
existence of a substantial degree of in- 
terdependence does not in itself ensure that 
the benefits flowing from it are evenly 
distributed and as we all know, economic 
disputes are often about questions of 
distribution. It is important that we do not 
delude ourselves about the situation we are 
in. There is a considerable, and perhaps an 
unprecedented, degree of interdependence 
among the countries of the world today. But 
that interdependence is not something to 
rest on — it is something to build on: 
Australia believes that we must build on it by 
further reducing restrictions on trade and 
capital flows. To do this requires a political 
will to co-operate and to think in terms of 
mutual interest — unless and until we do 
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that it will remain part of the problem rather 
than of the solution. 

Against this background, Mr President, | 
want to suggest that, the international 
economic system and the long term welfare 
of all the participants in it, depend on suc- 
cessfully meeting two fundamental 
challenges which now face it: the challenge 
of inflation and the challenge of increased 
protectionism in all its forms. 

| want to lay particular emphasis today on 
the over-riding importance of overcoming in- 
flation. Its destructive effects can hardly be 
exaggerated. It is an acid that eats away at 
the social fabric of nations. It undermines 
both confidence in governments and the 
confidence of governments. It causes 
unemployment by reducing profitability and 
increasing uncertainty. It leads to disorderly 
exchange rate conditions and increases 
pressure for forms of intervention which in- 
hibit market forces in general and world 
trade in particular. 

We cannot overlook the conjunction be- 
tween the increased rates of inflation since 
t973 and the fact that the volume of world 
trade grew at only 4 per cent per annum be- 
tween 1973 and 1978 compared with 8 per 
cent over the previous 20 years. This one 
fact alone underscores the reason why the 
world’s economies are in difficulty. Until the 
challenge posed by inflation is met, we shall 
not experience a return to the economic 
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Business leaders from Aus- 
tralia, India, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, South Korea and 
Taiwan met in Perth on 17 May 
for the 20th council meeting of 
the Confederation of Asian 
Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry (CACCI). Chamber of 
Commerce Presidents (from 
left) Mr Kingsley Allen 
(Australia), Mr Hari Shankar 
Singhania (India) and Mr 
Shigemitsu Miyake (Japan) are 
shown outside the Perth 
Chamber of Commerce of- 
fices. Also shown (right) is Mr 
R. J. Dela Cuesta (the Philip- 
pines) who is CACC! Secre- 
tary- General. 





growth rates which developed countries 
achieved prior to 1973 and which under- 
pinned the great progress which was made 
in liberalising trade and payments up to that 
time. 


As developed countries provide about 70 
per cent of the market for the exports of 
developing countries, and as the volume of 
capital flows to the latter is linked to demand 
for their exports, this is a matter of the ut- 
most importance for developing as well as 
developed countries. 


Given these linkages, it is evident that 
developed countries could make a signifi- 
cant contribution to faster economic growth 
in developing countries if they adopted 
policies to overcome inflation. But this is not 
the end of the matter. It is not simply a ques- 
tion of the effects of inflation on aggregate 
demand. High inflation rates are also one of 
the root causes of the drift towards protec- 
tionism. They have created distortions in our 
economies which some governments, 
responding to strong internal pressures, 
have sought to correct through resort to 
various protective measures to shield in- 
dustries and employment from outside com- 
petition. 


These protectionist pressures must be 
resisted. If they are not they will put the 
future growth of developing countries into 
jeopardy. They will make a mockery of talk 
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of ‘interdependence’ and of claims that the 
best prospect for developing countries lies in 
working within the existing system. If the 
reward for success is to be punishment by 
means of new protectionist devices, by 
means of ‘selective safeguards’, by the 
abandonment of the ‘most favoured nation’ 
clause which in recent decades has been the 
only real protection for middle-ranking and 
less powerful countries, then what credence 
will such claims have? What incentives will 
there be to succeed? It will demonstrate that 
the economic principles by which the 
established countries have professed to live 
apply only to those who have arrived — not 
to those who are on their way. 


| can think of nothing which would lead to 
greater bitterness and disillusionment 
among developing countries, which would 
do more to strengthen the case of those who 
argue for extreme policies, than the 
systematic frustration of their access to 
developed country markets by resort to a 
variety of protectionist devices. But beyond 
that, even in terms of cold-blooded self- 
interest, such devices are short-sighted and 
self-defeating. They deny the basic truth 
that the success of the existing system — a 
system which has allowed enormous pro- 
gress to be made in the recent past — 
depends essentially on the growth of mutual 
trade and on maintaining the conditions 
which allow and encourage that growth. 


The recent MTN negotiations, if disap- 
pointing in some aspects, helped to hold the 
line and to prevent a further deterioration in 
the situation. They made some welcome 
progress in reducing traditional barriers to in- 
ternational trade. But most of us know to 
our cost that these traditional barriers have, 
in many cases, been replaced and sup- 
plemented in recent years by other forms of 
protection, by quotas and market sharing ar- 
rangements, and by more subtle and covert 
forms such as job and export subsidies on a 
huge scale. What we must do now is to look 
beyond the MTN towards the reduction of 
barriers of all sorts to the freer flow of 
goods. It is of vital importance to the effi- 
cient and equitable working of the interna- 
tional economic system that we ensure the 
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continuation of efforts to liberalise trade in 
the post-MTN world. Much remains to be 
done, particularly in the area of non-tariff 
barriers. This is a matter in which all can play 
a part, working together to achieve mutual 
benefit. It is a challenge which we would 
ignore at our peril. 

As we meet here in Manila we do so 
knowing that shortly there will be a much 
smaller meeting at another place, that the 
major developed countries of the world will 
meet in an Economic Summit in Tokyo. We 
also know that, although the great majority 
of us will not be represented and will not 
even know much of what transpires, what 
will be decided there could be of great 
significance to the issues which concern us. 
There is, therefore, a great burden of 
responsibility on those countries which will 
meet in Tokyo, for it is their management — 
Or mismanagement — of their own 
economies and the effects of that on the in- 
ternational system which is decisive. Indeed 
the holding of the periodic summit meetings 
acknowledges the responsibility which 
resides with them because of the dominant 
size of their economies. 

| believe that this conference should, 
therefore, call on the major industrialised 
countries in the most forthright terms to 
adopt policies to bring inflation under con- 
trol. They should do so in their own interests 
and in the interests of the rest of the world. 
We should call on them to resist the tempta- 
tion to evade their long-term responsibilities 
to their own constituencies and to the wider 
world, by surrendering to the pressure of 
protectionism. 

Beyond this, | believe that the individual 
governments of developed countries should 
be prepared to allow increased market ac- 
cess for imports from developing countries. 
Indeed, Australia has been doing this very 
effectively for over a decade. During this 
period the percentage of our total imports 
coming from developing countries has 
nearly doubled. In recent years the rate of 
increase has been nearly 35 per cent per 
annum. 


We have taken positive measures to en- 
courage this trend. We were the first 
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developed country to introduce a developing 
country tariff preference scheme. More 
recently we have set up a market advisory 
service and held trade promotion seminars 
to help developing countries who wish to 
trade with us. 

But there are obvious limitations to what a 
middle-ranking country — nearly half of 
whose exports suffer from the protectionism 
of others — can do on its own. Such a coun- 
try finds in practice that tackling protection- 
ism unilaterally must be a slow and difficult 
process. That is why we look to the major 
trading countries, with the tremendous 
weight they carry in international trade, to 
respond effectively to the needs of develop- 
ing nations. 


Mr President, Australia attaches special 
importance to this Conference because it is 
taking place here in the Philippines, one of 
Australia’s neighbours, a member of the 
ASEAN group and a representative of 
regions — South-East Asia and East Asia — 
which are both close to my country and 
among the most economically dynamic in 
the world. Our host country is an example, 
and there are others, to remind us that 
UNCTAD need not approach its formidable 
agenda in any spirit of despair. Indeed, it 
should seize the opportunities that are so 
manifestly there. 

The striking success of some countries in 
promoting development must not, of 
course, induce any form of complacency or 
lack of awareness of what needs to be done. 
Some other countries have had to overcome 
great obstacles in order to make even the 
most modest steps forward and some have 
even found the obstacles too great to make 
any advance. It is a matter of grave concern 
that progress has been so uneven and that a 
significant part of the developing world has 
perticipated to only a very limited extent in 
the economic progress of the past thirty 
years. 

The success of this region, however, is 
impertant — both in its own right and 
because it is indicative of what is happening, 
and can happen, in the Third World. It is well 
known that some developing countries have 
sustained better growth rates than any 
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developed countries through the 1970s. 


Both developed and developing countries, 
including my own, can take a lesson from 
the recent successes of the South-East and 
East Asian countries. Of course, this success 
creates new challenges and opportunities as 
old economic partners are transformed and 
new competitors, suppliers and buyers ap- 
pear. We are determined to face the 
challenge and seize the opportunity of ad- 
justing to that performance and its implica- 
tions. We hope that others will realise the 
fundamental importance of pursuing sound 
domestic economic policies and of creating 
an economic environment conducive to 
entrepreneurship. 

At this Conference the whole range of fac- 
tors involved in the development process will 
be considered: industrialisation, technology 
transfer, finance, transport and commercial 
arrangements. In some instances it will be 
true that the most relevant repositories of re- 
cent experience for some of us here will not 
be the mature industrialised countries — but 
the newly industrialising countries — not the 
MICs but the NICs. 


Until recently these countries were 
thought by most to face overwhelming 
economic difficulties. But they have achiev- 
ed spectacular breakthroughs to rapid 
growth and what is more, have sustained it 
in difficult circumstances. 

Having mentioned the rapid growth of 
trade between the developing countries 
themselves, and the efforts that developed 
countries like my own are making to accom- 
modate exports from the developing coun- 
tries, it is appropriate to point out that the 
centrally planned economies — communist 
countries — have so far proven to be ex- 
tremely poor markets for developing coun- 
tries’ exports of manufactures. In fact, the 
communist countries’ share in developing 
countries’ trade in manufactures declined in 
the period 1970-76 from about 5 per cent to 
below 3 per cent. When this is set alongside 
the very low level of aid that the developing 
world receives from the communist coun- 
tries, it is apparent that the latter are con- 
tributing little to help the development of the 
Third World. 
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It is to be hoped that the role of the cen- 
trally planned economies increases in the 
next decade in a constructive and co- 
operative fashion. At present what does 
most to sustain that hope is the courageous 
decision of the present leadership of the 
People’s Republic of China to intensify 
economic relations with the rest of the 
world. The modernisation of the Chinese 
economy attracts the closest interest in the 
countries of this region, including my own, 
and we trust that any impediments to its pro- 
gress will be overcome. 

Mr President, the agenda of this Con- 
ference is so vast that it is impossible to 
cover all of the items in a comparatively brief 
speech. | have had to concentrate on what | 
believe are the key issues, the ones which 
can unlock the doors to general progress. | 
do, however, want to say something about 
the question of aid. 

It is essential that developed countries 
maintain, and where possible improve, their 
aid effort for many countries which have so 
far not achieved significant growth and are 
unfortunately going to need it for some time 
yet. | would put particular emphasis on the 
improvement of the quality of aid, and 
Australia has tried to set an example in this 
respect by giving nearly all its aid in grant 
form and by untying it. 

Two things must be recognised. First, in 
the total picture, as the figures indicate, the 
role of aid can only be supplementary. In- 
creasingly it is the right and the opportunity 
to trade which developing countries are 
demanding and their emphasis is right. It is 
through trade combined with sound 
domestic policies, that they will achieve sus- 
tained growth. Secondly, in so far as aid 
continues to be important, it must be 
recognised that there is likely to be a close 
connection between the aid performance of 
developed countries and the general growth 
and prosperity of their economies. In this 
respect the general thrust of my comments 
today has been very pertinent to the ques- 
tion of the prospects for aid. 

The other area on which | would like to 
touch briefly in concluding is that of interna- 
tional monetary questions. We cannot 
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overlook the detrimental effects of instability 
in the international monetary system on 
development efforts. | know that concern 
about this basic issue is shared by all par- 
ticipants in this Conference. It is important in 
this context that the International Monetary 
Fund’s distinctive role is clearly appreciated. 
While the IMF does not provide develop- 
ment finance as such, the temporary financ- 
ing it makes available gives countries time to 
adjust their policies to overcome balance of 
payments difficulties. This financing, and 
the pursuit of sound economic policies that 
go with it, is thus an important element in 
sustaining economic growth in both 
developed and developing countries. In ap- 
proaching its task, the Fund needs, of 
course, to take account of the particular cir- 
cumstances of individual countries. But 
beyond this, my Government accepts that 
the Fund's activities, and its resources, 
should be directed towards the achievement 
of the basic objectives of international 
monetary stability and growth and that 
questions of direct financing of development 
are best considered in the context of other 
international institutions designed for that 
purpose. 


Mr President, the task before this Con- 
ference is a formidable one and it is very im- 
portant that we approach it in the right spirit. 
We will need to display moderation. Not the 
moderation of indifference or lack of convic- 
tion, but a principled moderation derived 
from an appreciation of the necessity for 
compromise and a true understanding of in- 
terdependence. We will need to display 
realism. We will need to display vision. 


And lastly, and perhaps most importantly 
— we will need to display resolution — the 
resolution to control and shape events, 
rather than be controlled and shaped by 
them, the resolution to face formidable 
problems and the resolution to surmount 
those problems. With this dedication, with 
these qualities, | am confident that together 
we can make significant progress. We will at 
times have our differences. But if we are 
prepared to seek reconciliation and modera- 
tion we will advance our cause — and that is 
the cause of mankind. 
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ANZUS Council meeting 


Fallowing is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hen. Andrew Peacock, on 10 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, confirmed today that the 
28th meeting of the ANZUS Council would 
be held in Canberra on 4 and 5 July. 

He said that the United States Secretary 
of State, Mr Vance, would lead the United 
States delegation and that the New Zealand 
Celegation would be led by the New Zealand 
Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. B. E. Talboys. Mr Peacock 
wauld lead the Australian delegation. 

Mr Peacock said that the meeting of the 
Council would focus attention on matters 
directly related to areas of immediate 
Strategic interest to the alliance. 

Mr Peacock noted that the Council was 
the most important ANZUS forum and was 





U. S. Secretary of State, Mr Cyrus Vance (Official 
photo). 
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held annually in rotation among the capitals 
of the ANZUS countries. The last meeting 
was held in Washington on 7 and 8 June last 
year. The last Council meeting in Australia 
was in August 1976. 


P.M.’s visit to the 
Philippines 


Following is a joint news release issued 
by President Ferdinand E. Marcos of the 
Republic of the Philippines and the 
Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, on 11 May: 


At the invitation of His Excellency Presi- 
dent Ferdinand E. Marcos, the Prime 
Minister of Australia, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, made an Official visit to the Republic 
of the Philippines from 8 to 11 May 1979. 

During the visit the President and the 
Prime Minister held extensive discussions on 
a wide range of subjects of mutual interest. 
The talks were held in a very cordial and 
friendly atmosphere, reflecting the impor- 
tant and expanding relationship between the 
Philippines and Australia. 

Discussion covered three broad areas: 
regional and world stability; the international 
economic situation; and the bilateral rela- 
tionship between the Philippines and 
Australia. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
agreed that some aspects of the interna- 
tional situation caused considerable con- 
cern, with areas of instability affecting parts 
of Africa, the Middle East and Indo-China. In 
addition, they noted that international 
economic difficulties added significantly to 
world tensions. 

In such circumstances, Australia and the 
countries of the ASEAN region had a strong 
mutual interest in working closely together 
to prevent such tensions from impeding the 
peaceful progress and development of the 
region. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
noted the recent normalisation of relations 
between China and the United States and 
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the conclusion of the Friendship Treaty be- 
tween China and Japan, and agreed that 
these events created new opportunities for 
these countries to play a positive and con- 
structive role in the Asia-Pacific region. They 
expressed the hope that the Soviet Union 
would make a similar constructive contribu- 
tion. 

The two leaders expressed serious con- 
cern about the situation in Indo-China and 
called for a settlement of differences among 
the parties concerned. They agreed that 
disputes should be settled by peaceful 
means, and without resort to the use of 
force. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
referred to the critical importance of the 5th 
Session of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development, currently being 
held in Manila. They agreed that its location 
and timing made the present conference 
especially important. The immediately 
preceding period had been one of reduced 
growth of world trade caused by inflation 
and leading to the spread of unemployment 
and the dangerous increase of protec- 
tionism. 

The two leaders recalled the part they and 
their Governments have played to date in 
bringing about an agreement on the basic 
elements of a Common Fund, and welcom- 
ed the prospects it brings for greater stability 
in commodity prices at levels which are 
remunerative to producers and equitable to 
consumers. They expressed the firm convic- 
tion that the Fund should be established as 
soon as possible. 

They also called, in particular, upon pro- 
ducers and consumers to proceed to 
negotiate expeditiously appropriate interna- 
tional commodity agreements and ar- 
rangements under the Integrated Program 
for Commodities of which the Common 
Fund was a key instrument. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
agreed further that there was a need to look 
to the future and to improve on the results of 
the Multilateral Trade Negotiations. It was of 
critical importance to achieve significant 
reductions in barriers to world trade. In this 
context, they noted that high rates of infla- 
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tion were a significant element in the slower 
growth in volume of international trade and 
in market opportunities for all countries, 
especially developing ones. They therefore 
called upon countries, and in particular the 
major industrialised ones, to pursue policies 
to bring inflation under control. 

The President and the Prime Minister were 
pleased with the contribution that had been 
made by ASEAN to political stability and the 
economic and social development of the 
region. The Prime Minister emphasised 
Australia’s strong commitment to South- 
East Asia and the whole-hearted support for 
ASEAN, which he referred to as an excellent 
example of the strength and stability which 
could be achieved through regional co- 
operation. It was a basic element of 
Australia’s policy to work closely and co- 
operatively with ASEAN in all matters. 

The two leaders discussed the new 
Australian low air fare scheme and, in this 
connection, they welcomed the progress 
made in the discussions at the recent 
meeting of Australia and ASEAN officials in 
Kuala Lumpur, including the agreement to 
recommend to ASEAN and Australian 
Ministers a settlement on a package basis. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
agreed to start discussions on arrangements 
covering routes between Australia, the 
Philippines and countries to the north. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
reviewed the full range of the bilateral rela- 
tionship between the Philippines and 
Australia and were able to settle a number of 
issues, thus clearing the way for the fuller 
development of the existing network of 
bilateral agreements. 

Referring to the Nuclear Safeguards 
Agreement which has been concluded’, the 
two leaders agreed that this would be the 
basis for subsequent arrangements for the 
supply of uranium from Australia to the 
Philippines. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
noted that while the value of trade between 
the two countries has increased con- 
siderably, there remains a significant balance 
in Australia’s favour. In this context, they 
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moced and the President welcomed the ar- 
rargements that the Australian Government 
wes making to increase market opportunities 
for exports to Australia from the Philippines 
end other ASEAN countries. 

~ he two leaders welcomed the exchange 
of letters of ratification which they had 
authorised to bring into force the trade 
agæement between Australia and the Philip- 
pines and agreed that this was a significant 
dewelopment. 

-he Prime Minister and the President fur- 
the welcomed the signing of a double taxa- 
tiom agreement between the two countries 
whech would help promote greater economic 
cO-Dperation. 

These various agreements, together with 
the accompanying strengthening of the 
political relationship, reflected the growing 
wasmth and co-operation between the 
Phisippines and Australia. 

The two leaders recognised the con- 
siderable prospects for the substantial 
growth in tourism between Australia and the 
Phiippines and agreed to consider early 
measures to realise this potential. 

The President welcomed the continuing 
coramitment of the Australian Government 
to the economic development of the Philip- 
pines through its various aid programs, and 
the Prime Minister confirmed that the 
Australian Government expected to main- 
tai its aid allocations to the Philippines. 

Tne Prime Minister said that the 
Australian Government had studied a recent 
Philppines request for assistance in the 
development of its energy capability, and 
corrirmed that Australia would provide such 
assBtance. The President welcomed the 
Prime Minister’s assurance that Australia in- 
tended to be a reliable and reasonable sup- 
plie: of energy resources to the Philippines. 

Tne Prime Minister expressed his pleasure 
and deep gratitude to the President and 
Government of the Republic of the Philip- 
pings for their invitation to him to visit 
Marila, and for the excellent arrangements 
and gracious hospitality that had been of- 
fered to his party. The President accepted an 
invitation by the Prime Minister to visit 
Aus-ralia at a mutually convenient time. 
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Visit of Romanian 
Deputy Prime Minister 
to Australia 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Acting Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
J. D. Anthony, on 11 May: 


The Acting Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. D. 
Anthony, held discussions in Canberra today 
with his counterpart in Romania, Mr Cornel 
Burtica, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and International Economic Co- 
operation. 

The discussions covered a wide range of 
topics, particularly in the fields of trade and 
economic co-operation between the two 
countries. 

Mr Anthony said that he welcomed the 
growth in trade that was taking place be- 
tween Australia and Romania and that his 
discussions with Mr Burtica indicated con- 
siderable scope for the development of new 
trade opportunities in both directions in- 
cluding possibilities for industrial and 
technical co-operation. 

Mr Anthony indicated that there were 
worthwhile opportunities in Romania for 
Australia’s mineral exports, particularly in 
relation to the projected expansion of 
Romanian steel production over the next five 





The Romanian Deputy Prime Minister, Mr Cornel 
Burtica. 
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years. Mr Anthony added that Romanian 
organisations had been having discussions 
with a number of Australian coal companies 
with regard to possible equity participation 
in new mining developments and the conclu- 
sion of long term supply contracts. He said 
he was pleased at the greater stability that 
such arrangements could bring to the trade. 

The discussions with Mr Burtica identified 
a range of products that Romania was in- 
terested in supplying to the Australian 
market. These include agricultural tractors 
and machinery, railway rolling stock, four- 
wheel drive and heavy road vehicles, power 
generating equipment, mining and well- 
drilling equipment, chemical products, and a 
range of capital equipment and heavy 
machinery. 

In the course of the discussions Mr An- 
thony emphasised that the Australian 
market offered substantial opportunities for 
the supply of equipment for the major 
resource development projects currently at- 
tracting wide interest overseas and that the 
opportunity existed for Romanian suppliers 
to participate in these resource projects. 

In addition to the discussions with Mr An- 
thony, Mr Burtica called on the Minister for 
Primary Industry, the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair 
and the Minister for Transport, the Hon. 
Peter Nixon. Mr Burtica will also have 
discussions with State Government 
Ministers and business leaders in Melbourne 
and Sydney. 

Mr Burtica will depart from Australia on 14 
May. 


New Trade Agreement 
between Australia and the 
Philippines comes into force 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Acting Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
J. D. Anthony, on 11 May: 


| am very pleased to have advice that, in 
the Prime Minister’s discussions in Manila 
with President Marcos, it was agreed to 
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bring into force a new Trade Agreement be- 
tween Australia and the Philippines. The 
Agreement is formally in effect as from to- 
day, 11 May. 

| welcome the development as a further 
expression by the two Governments of the 
strength and cordiality of the overall bilateral 
relationship and their determination to ad- 
vance that relationship through co-operation 
in the economic area. 

The new Agreement replaces an earlier 
Agreement concluded in 1965 between 
Australia and the Philippines and follows ef- 
forts by both Governments over recent years 
to strengthen and expand our trade and 
economic relations. It will also provide an 
appropriate umbrella of Government support 
for the commercial enterprises of the two 
countries in their initiatives in trade and in- 
dustrial co-operation. 

The new Agreement reaffirms the prin- 
ciple of most favoured nation treatment in 
the conduct of trade and expresses the 
general intention of the two Governments to 
facilitate and diversify two-way trade to the 
maximum possible extent. 

The Agreement also includes important 
provisions relating to commodity trade. Both 
Governments expressed their support for the 
principle of long-term commercial contracts, 
thus acknowledging the benefits that these 
can bring to producer and consumer coun- 
tries alike. Additionally, the Agreement ex- 
presses the continuing concern of both 
Governments to see better conditions for 
world commodity trade and their support for 
international commodity arrangements 
designed to improve and stabilise interna- 
tional trade in this area. 

The two Governments also recognise that 
there are mutual benefits to be derived from 
participation by Australian enterprises in in- 
dustry development in the Philippines, par- 
ticularly in joint ventures. This is reflected in 
undertakings in the Agreement to encourage 
an increased level of Australian investment 
in the Philippines and of other forms of in- 
dustrial and technical co-operation between 
the commercial sectors of the two countries. 

Aside from these undertakings in respect 
of bilateral trade and economic co- 
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operation, the Agreement also expresses the 
Australian Government's support for ar- 
rangements in trade matters among 
members of the Association of South East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN). This is a reflection 
of the support Australia has given ASEAN 
since its establishment and of the Govern- 
ment’s general policy to develop even closer 
links with the Association. 

All of these matters | refer to have been 
the subject of continuing consultations be- 
tween the two Governments in frequent in- 
formal meetings at the Ministerial and of- 
ficial levels. These informal meetings will, of 
course, continue whenever the opportunity 
or need arises. But now, through the new 
Agreement, a formal consultative 
mechanism comes into being through the 
establishment of a Joint Commission. The 
Commission will meet annually, alternating 
between Manila and Canberra, and will have 
a charter to consider all appropriate means 
open to the two Governments of furthering 
the bilateral trade and economic relation- 
snip. 

| place particular importance on this addi- 
tional commitment to regular dialogue be- 
tween the two Governments. Only in this 
way can real understanding develop on each 
side of the interests and concerns and 
policies of the other. 


Ministerial meeting of 
wheat exporting countries 


Foilowing is a news release issued by 
the Acting Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
J. D. Anthony, on 11 May: 


A meeting of Ministers of major wheat ex- 
porting countries held in Saskatoon, Saskat- 
chewan, Canada on 10 May has agreed on 
arrangements aimed at better co-operation 
among wheat exporters. The meeting was 
attended by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the United States, Mr Bob Bergland, the 
Secretary of State for Agriculture for Argen- 
tine, Sr. Jorge Zorreguieta, and the 
Honourable Otto Lang, Minister responsible 
for the Canadian Wheat Board. 
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The meeting follows discussions on ex- 
porter co-operation’ which | had in North 
America last month with Mr Bergland and 
Mr Lang. | was represented in Saskatoon by 
senior officials of the Department of Trade 
and Resources and Sir Leslie Price, the 
Chairman of the Australian Wheat Board. 

The meeting agreed that: 

e senior policy and marketing officials from 
major exporting countries should meet at 
least twice a year to ensure greater co- 
ordination of decisions relating to the pro- 
duction and marketing of wheat; 

e consideration be given to initiating 
specific studies on questions of mutual in- 
terest in order to build communication at 
all levels between marketing and 
operating officials as well as producers of 
the exporting countries; 

e special attention in this respect would be 
given to safeguarding adequate producer 
returns within national systems in order to 
encourage sufficient wheat supplies; 

e steps necessary to ensure supplies for 
world food aid and for emergencies 
should be introduced or continued; and 

e discussions be continued with other 
wheat trading countries under the 
auspices of the International Wheat 
Council on the possibilities for success- 
fully concluding a new International 
Wheat Agreement. 

It is unfortunate that it has not yet been 
possible to negotiate a new International 
Wheat Agreement. However | welcome the 
co-operative effort which has been 
developed in Saskatoon. | believe it will pro- 
vide the structure necessary to help ensure 
wheat producers receive adequate returns 
from the world market until a new wheat 
agreement can be negotiated. Adequate 
prices to wheat growers are essential if 
world food supplies are to be maintained at 
reasonable levels. 

| hope that the new arrangements will help 
open up new areas for co-ordination and co- 
operation on wheat matters in the future. 

| believe that this new co-operative effort 
between exporters will be welcomed by the 


'See p. 227 of the April 1979 issue of AFAR. 
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Australian wheat industry. It will enable 
government and marketing decisions affect- 
ing world wheat trade, especially those of 
the U.S., which is the world’s dominant 
wheat exporter and stockholder, to be made 
against the background of a fuller under- 
standing of the problems and interests of 
other exporters. 


World Health Organisation: 
Possible action against 
Israel 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 14 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today strongly criticised 
reported moves at the current session of the 
World Health Organisation Assembly to sus- 
pend Israel from the World Health Organisa- 
tion. Mr Peacock said that any attempt to in- 
voke Article 7 of the W.H.O. Constitution 
(which provides for the suspension of voting 
rights and of W.H.O. services) against Israel 
would be resolutely opposed by Australia 
and, he hoped, the majority of W.H.O. 
members. 

‘Australia has always opposed the in- 
troduction of political questions into 
specialised agencies such as the W.H.O. 
The U.N. General Assembly and Security 
Council are the appropriate forums for such 
discussions,’ Mr Peacock said. ‘Further- 
more, it is important that the principle of 
universality of membership of such organisa- 
tions be maintained.’ 

Mr Peacock said that the Australian 
delegation to the W.H.O. Assembly led by 
the Minister for Health, the Hon. Ralph J. 
Hunt, had spoken out strongly against the 
moves directed at Israel and would continue 
to do so. 

‘The possible consequences for the 
W.H.QO. and for other specialised agencies 
would be disastrous,’ Mr Peacock said, ‘and 
would greatly diminish the effectiveness of 
W.H.O. as a vehicle for improving the health 
and welfare of mankind generally.’ 
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Trade agreement between 
Australia and Bahrain 
signed in Canberra 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
J. D. Anthony, on 15 May: 


Today, together with His Excellency 
Habib Kassim, the Bahrain Minister for Com- 
merce and Agriculture, | have signed an 
Agreement on Trade and Economic Rela- 
tions and Technical Co-operation with 
Bahrain. 

The Bahrain Minister for Commerce and 
Agriculture is visiting Australia at my invita- 
tion for discussions on bilateral trade matters 
and to give the Minister the opportunity to 
see Australian industrial, agricultural and 
fishing developments which could be of in- 
terest to Bahrain. 

Australia’s exports to Bahrain have in- 
creased by more than 150 per cent over the 
past five years and now amount to $38 
million. Australia’s trade with Bahrain prin- 
cipally comprises exports of alumina, beef 
and veal, dairy products, wheat and live 
sheep. Australian imports from Bahrain in 
1977-78 amounted to $75m and were made 
up mainly of petroleum and petroleum pro- 
ducts. 

| proposed the Trade Agreement between 
the two countries during my visit to Bahrain 





Bi} 
The Bahrain Minister for Commerce and 
Agriculture, H.E. Mr Habib Kassim. 
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in February’ this year. | am pleased it has 
been possible to negotiate the agreement 
anc to sign it on the occasion of the Bahrain 
Mirister’s visit to Australia. 

The Agreement represents a significant 
step forward in the development of bilateral 
trace relations with Bahrain. 

Tne Agreement expresses the intention of 
the two Governments to develop and ex- 
pand trade and economic relations. It pro- 
vides for the facilitation of joint ventures in 
the two countries and encourages the ex- 
change of technology and technical exper- 
tise between commercial enterprises in each 
country. 

The Agreement includes an important 
provision relating to commodity trade. Both 
Governments express their support for 
achsrence to international commodity 
acreements designed to improve the condi- 
tions of international trade in primary pro- 
duc's. 

Tae Agreement also provides for the 
establishment of a Joint Committee which 
will nave a charter to consider all appropriate 
means open to the two Governments for fur- 
therng the bilateral trade and the commer- 
cial elationship. | expect the Committee will 
mee alternately in Bahrain and Canberra, as 
the reed arises from time to time. 

| nope that the new Agreement, when 
taken together with my recent visit to 
Bah ain and that by His Excellency Habib 
Kassim to Australia, will lay the basis for a 
continuing expansion of trade between the 
two countries. 


Re-ugee island processing 
cemtre 


Follewing is a joint news release issued 
by Me Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hom Andrew Peacock, and the Minister 
for anmigration and Ethnic Affairs, the 
Horm M. J. R. MacKellar, on 15 May: 


The Government has confirmed that it will 
give strong support to a proposal to 
establish a refugee processing centre in In- 
donesia. 


'See b. 87 of the February 1979 issue of AFAR. 
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This was announced today in a joint news 
release by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. Andrew Peacock, and the Minister 
for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, the Hon. 
M. J. R. MacKellar. 


They said that this view would be put to 
the international meeting now being held in 
Jakarta. The meeting will discuss the pos- 
sible location for such a centre at an island 
site provided by the Indonesian Government 
and how it would assist the current Indo- 
Chinese refugee situation in South-East 
Asia. 


The Government has decided to offer to 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees an amount of $250 000 towards 
the cost of establishing the centre and will 
contribute towards maintenance costs at a 
level to be decided when details are 
available. 


The Ministers pointed out that Australia 
believed that any initiative which would help 
relieve the refugee problem, now ap- 
proaching crisis proportions, was worthy of 
international support. 


It was expected that the placement of 
refugees in this centre with guaranteed 
eventual resettlement in third countries 
would enable camps of first asylum in 
ASEAN countries to accept the thousands 
of refugees still arriving weekly from Indo- 
China. 

While Australia had no current need to 
use the centre for its operations, Australia in 
principle was prepared to use the centre on 
the basis of guaranteed resettlement for 
anyone placed there at Australia’s request. 


The Ministers said that the Government 
continued to be concerned not only about 
the enormous numbers currently seeking 
resettlement from South-East Asia but the 
continuing outflow of refugees, particularly 
from Vietnam. 

The Government is convinced that the 
only effective means of dealing with the 
problem is to solve it at its source. This re- 
quired firm and positive action on the part of 
the Vietnamese Government to co-operate 
in removing the cause of the exodus from 
Vietnam. 
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Philippines soldiers for 
Australian Special Forces 
exercise 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Defence, the Hon. D. J. 
Killen, on 21 May: 


A 30-man contingent from the Armed 
Forces of the Philippines would come to 
Australia today to take part in an exercise 
with the Special Air Service Regiment in 
Western Australia, the Minister for Defence, 
the Hon. D. J. Killen, announced today. 

After a short period of acclimatisation and 
familiarisation with Australian equipment at 
Swanbourne, Perth, the Philippines con- 
tingent would take part in Exercise Lions’ 
Den with a SASR squadron in the 
Learmonth-Exmouth Gulf area. 

Mr Killen said the exercise was part of 
Australia’s Defence Co-operation Program 
with the Philippines and would involve the 
soldiers in a wide range of special force ac- 
tivities including reconnaissance, parachute 
training, patrolling and navigation in open 
areas. 





see 
Bt as 


Philippines Armed Forces parachutists engaged in 
Exercise Lions’ Den. From left, Technical 
Sergeant Samuel Somesto, Master Sergeant 
Benedicto Dalao and Staff Sergeant Jessie Man- 
zano — all from Camp Campinin. (Army Public 
Relations photo.) 
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Australian appointment in 
South Pacific 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs on 17 
May: 

The Department of Foreign Affairs today 
announced that one of its officers, Mr J. P. 
Sheppard, had been appointed to the posi- 
tion of Deputy-Director of the South Pacific 
Bureau for Economic Co-operation (SPEC) 
in Suva. The appointment was made on 11 
May by the Director, the Hon. Mahe 
Tupouniua, after nominations had been call- 
ed from member Governments of the South 
Pacific Forum. 

The Forum is a meeting of Heads of 
Government of the independent states of 
the region including Australia and New 
Zealand, held at least once a year. SPEC is 
its executive secretariat and tasked with im- 
plementing Forum directives. It also deals 
with regional developments in areas such as 
trade, communications and transport. 

The appointment of Mr Sheppard, who 
has been in charge of the Department's 
South Pacific Section for the last two years, 
is consistent with Australia’s interest and 
developing role in the South Pacific region, 
and reflects in particular Australia’s support 
for the Forum and SPEC. 


OECD: IEA Ministerial 
Meeting 


Following is the text of the communique 
adopted by the International Energy 
Agency (IEA) Governing Board in Paris 
on 22 May: 


The Governing Board of the International 
Energy Agency met at ministerial level on 21 
and 22 May 1979 in Paris under the chair- 
manship of the Rt. Hon. David Howell, 
M.P., Secretary of State for Energy for the 
United Kingdom. Vice-Chairmen were the 
Hon. Kevin Newman, M.P., Minister for Na- 
tional Development of Australia, and Mr 
Stavros Dimas, Deputy Minister for Co- 
ordination of Greece. 
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Ministers reviewed world energy pros- 
pects for both the short and long term. They 
acreed that energy supply and demand 
problems are serious and likely to continue, 
and that immediate and strong action is 
urgently required. Following events in Iran, 
market developments (particularly supply 
limitations and price increases) have caused 
current difficulties and cast further doubt 
upon medium and long term prospects. This 
situation could produce major economic 
constraints for industrialised and developing 
countries in the next few years. The world 
energy supply situation will be tight for the 
foreseeable future. In particular, the oil sup- 
ply system will have reduced flexibility, and 
will be vulnerable to further disruptions. 
Ministers stressed the need for greater inter- 
national co-operation in resolving world 
energy supply problems and the need for 
equitable distribution of available oil. 

As to the short term, Ministers concluded 
thet the international oil market has evolved 
rapidly into a situation of overall supply 
stringency, which has affected different 
countries in different ways, and that this 
situation is likely to continue into 1980. They 
expressed particular concern about the large 
and rapid increase in crude oil and product 
prices, 

Ministers therefore confirmed the decision 
by IEA countries to reduce their demand for 
oil on the world market in the order of 2 
million barrels per day which would corres- 
pond to about 5 per cent of IEA consump- 
tion, and decided that: 

e IEA countries will take immediate and par- 

ticular steps to bring about effective im- 

plementation of measures to achieve that 


result, including appropriate pricing 
policies; strengthened voluntary pro- 
crams; and mandatory action where 


necessary to reinforce the effect of other 
measures. Ministers will keep in mind the 
problem of product imbalances and 
especially that high consumption of 
gasoline in summer would in most coun- 
tries add to supply difficulties for heating 
oil in the winter; 

e IEA countries will pay particular attention 
to oil stock levels, keeping in mind both 
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the advantages of flexible stock policies in 
the present situation and the fact that 
stocks, which have already undergone an 
unusually heavy draw-down in the first 
quarter, will to some extent have to be 
replenished during the course of 1979 for 
the next winter heating season; 


e measures to reduce the demand of IEA 


countries for oil on the world market will 
also be necessary for 1980, and the 
Governing Board at official level will take 
detailed and co-ordinated action in good 
time for the necessary measures to be 
continued or put into effect; and 


e the appropriate bodies of the IEA will 


undertake an analysis of: ¢ the impact of a 
fragile market situation on spot prices; e 
the impact of spot prices on the overall 
price structure; ® changes in oil market 
structures; and ® the effect of increasing 
competition for limited supplies of oil. The 

purpose of such analysis will be to im- 

prove understanding of the operation of 

the oil market. 

Ministers reviewed progress made by the 
IEA countries in implementing the principles 
for energy policy adopted at the last 
Ministerial Meeting in 1977. They noted that 
the group objective of limiting oil imports to 
26 mbd in 1985 seemed capable of realisa- 
tion, but expressed deep disquiet that the 
achievement of this objective might result 
principally from a lower level of economic 
growth than had been assumed when the 
objective was established. They agreed that 
a group objective for 1990 should be con- 
sidered and that in that context the 1985 
group objective should be reviewed. They 
agreed that all IEA countries should give 
much higher priority to the development of 
effective long-term policy measures de- 
signed to achieve the group objective, and 
that the effectiveness of these measures 
should continue to be monitored closely by 
the IEA. They noted the important contribu- 
tion which would need to be made by IEA 
countries with larger economies. 

Ministers considered the medium and 
long-term energy outlook and concluded 
that if nothing is done to change present 
trends, available energy supplies will not be 
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sufficient to support even moderate 
economic growth. 

Ministers reviewed the prospects for 
world oil production and concluded that 
there are only limited possibilities for expan- 
sion of exports from OPEC countries or 
elsewhere and that continued dependence 
on oil to meet growing energy demand can 
no longer be viewed as a satisfactory option, 
even in the medium-term. They therefore 
decided that solutions must be sought in 
other directions — principally conservation, 
coal, nuclear and natural gas — and that 
greater emphasis must be placed on new 
and renewable energy sources that hold 
considerable promise for the long-term. 


Coal 

Ministers agreed that greatly increased 
coal use is required to meet growing energy 
demand in the medium and long term, and 
that this is both desirable and possible in 
light of the world’s abundant coal reserves 
and the economic advantages which coal 
already has over oil in many energy markets. 
They recognised that appropriate coal 
policies are required now to stimulate capital 
investments on a scale commensurate with 
coal’s long-term potential. They also made 
clear that careful planning is required from 
the beginning to assure that increased coal 
utilisation, trade and production proceed 
under acceptable environmental conditions. 
They therefore adopted principles for IEA 
action on coal and decided upon procedures 
for review of IEA countries’ coal policies. 
They expressed their determination to pro- 
mote effective implementing action by their 
governments, and an effective follow-up in 
the IEA. 


Conservation 

Ministers agreed that energy conservation 
and fuel-efficiency efforts must be inten- 
sified and accelerated as a matter of high 
priority, in order to further reduce the overall 
energy/economic growth ratio in IEA coun- 
tries. The main measures which have already 
contributed to improvement — pricing, in- 
vestment incentives, consumption stan- 
dards and public information — should be 
continued and reinforced. Ministers strongly 
endorsed the decision to designate October 
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1979 as International Energy Conservation 
Month. They agreed to ensure the strongest 
possible support for the month at a national 
level, with appropriate involvement of the 
private sector and maximum collaboration in 
international events, and to give maximum 
publicity to the Month. They noted that this 
would help alert the public to the need and 
methods for energy economies in order to 
meet the needs of the winter heating 
season. 


Nuclear 

Ministers noted that nuclear projections 
have been lowered repeatedly in recent 
years. They also noted that the recent acci- 
dent at Harrisburg has renewed public con- 
cern about safety. However, they also 
recognised that oil or other alternative 
energy sources would not be sufficient to 
meet growing energy demand in the short 
and medium term and that undesirable 
economic and social consequences would 
therefore result if more nuclear power is not 
available. They therefore agreed on the need 
for projected additions to nuclear power 
supply to be realised in timely fashion and 
exceeded wherever possible, having due 
regard to legal and constitutional provisions. 
They also agreed on the urgent need for ef- 
fective national and international efforts to 
ensure that safety systems are sufficient to 
minimise the possibility of nuclear plant 
accidents and their consequences, and to 
adequately inform the public of the results. 
They also recognised the need to bring the 
International Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation 
(INFCE) to a successful conclusion by early 
1980, and to ensure that effective action is 
taken to resolve long-term waste disposal 
and non-proliferation questions. 


Natural gas 

Ministers stressed the importance of 
natural gas as the most readily available 
alternative fuel, and agreed on the need to 
encourage both indigenous production and 
international trade in natural gas. 
Oil 

Ministers considered that oil exploration 
and development and enhanced recovery 
techniques, within IEA and worldwide, 
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snould be strongly encouraged by policies 
which promote the development of reserves 
on a timely basis, under sound economic 
and reservoir management practices, and by 
appropriate pricing policies. In this regard, 
Ministers welcomed the World Bank’s deci- 
sion to expand lending for conventional 
energy exploration and development in 
developing countries, which should serve to 
accelerate investment in these activities. 
Ministers agreed that in order to use future 
crude oil production more effectively, the 
appropriate bodies of the IEA should ex- 
amine the capability of refineries in IEA 
countries to increase the yield of light pro- 
ducts and the need for policies designed to 
achieve a better balance between future 
crude oil availability and refinery configura- 
tion. 


Research and development 

Ministers stressed the contribution which 
could be made by intensified research and 
development and commercialisation ac- 
tivities for conventional and non- 
conventional energy technologies, including 
continued work on electricity technologies 
and additional efforts on technologies to 
provide liquid and gaseous fuels for 
transportation and for domestic and in- 
dustrial uses where direct substitution for oil 
is possible, as well as technologies which 
cén significantly improve energy efficiency. 
They recognised that in addition to the time 
problem, in many countries considerable ad- 
ditional funding and manpower is required at 
the national level, and that greatly expanded 
international collaboration through the IEA 
would help make most effective use of these 
resources. They noted the progress of the 
IEA’s research, development and demon- 
stration program and welcomed the initia- 
ticn of new collaborative projects. 

Ministers recognised that most forms of 
energy production, transportation and 
utilisation involve health, safety and en- 
vironmental problems, to which acceptable 
solutions must be found in developing 
energy policies. 

Ministers agreed that more progress is 
necessary on energy price structures which 
encourage conservation and promote in- 
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digenous production, and noted with 
satisfaction the recent decision by President 
Carter for decontrol of domestic crude oil 
prices. 


Ministers agreed that in general, added 
momentum must be given to programs of 
public information stressing the reality and 
the seriousness of the energy situation; the 
direct links between energy and the public’s 
overall economic well-being; practical 
means for using energy more efficiently; and 
the potential cost savings associated with 
conservation measures. 

Ministers reaffirmed that it is the objective 
of IEA countries to make a positive and con- 
structive contribution to international energy 
co-operation. They therefore agreed that 
ongoing IEA activities involving developing 
countries — including informal contacts 
with a variety of developing countries and in- 
ternational organisations, IEA workshops 
and research and development projects, and 
close attention to the United Nations Con- 
ference on New and Renewable Energy 
Sources — should be continued. They 
stressed the willingness of IEA countries to 
continue co-operation along these and other 
lines, and to discuss energy questions of 
mutual interest with oil-exporting and oil- 
importing developing countries. Ministers 
welcomed the work done by the OECD 
council working party to develop a co- 
ordinated effort to help developing countries 
bring into use technologies related to 
renewable energy. They stated their belief 
that this work will lead to intensified bilateral 
and regional efforts in conjunction with 
developing countries which would build 
upon substantial activities already under 
way. 

Ministers agreed, finally, that in view of 
the dangers which the world energy situa- 
tion poses for the world economy, IEA coun- 
tries will keep energy policy at a high na- 
tional priority and strengthen their co- 
operation within the IEA with the objective 
of making an even greater contribution 
toward stabilising global energy supply and 
demand. They also expressed their will- 
ingness to meet more frequently in order to 
keep the situation under review. 
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Australia-ROK Nuclear 
Safeguards Agreement 


Following is the text of a statement by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, to the House of 
Representatives on 22 May: 


| hereby present the Agreement between 
the Government of Australia and the 
Government of the Republic of Korea Con- 
cerning Co-operation in the Peaceful Uses of 
Nuclear Energy and the Transfer of Nuclear 
Material together with a letter sent to the 
leader of the Republic of Korea delegation 
which negotiated the Agreement; 


The Agreement was signed in Canberra 
on 2 May 1979 by the Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister for Trade and Resources, the 
Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony, and the Am- 
bassador of the Republic of Korea H.E. Mr 
Han Lim Lee. The Agreement entered into 
force on signature. 


Consistent with the practice that | 
adopted regarding previous nuclear 
safeguards agreements, namely with Finland 
and the Philippines, | have sought to present 
the Agreement to Parliament as soon as 
possible after signature. 


The Agreement is a further step in the 
establishment of a network of bilateral 
nuclear safeguards agreements between 
Australia and other countries. The purpose 
of these agreements is to ensure that when 
Australia supplies uranium for peaceful pur- 
poses it will not be diverted to non-peaceful 
or explosive uses. To this end the Agree- 
ment incorporates stringent safeguards and 
controls on the use of the uranium we sup- 
ply to the Republic of Korea for peaceful 
purposes. 


The Agreement incorporates all the 
Government's nuclear safeguards re- 
quirements as announced by the Prime 
Minister on 24 May 1977. These are: 

e an undertaking that nuclear material sup- 
plied by Australia will not be diverted to 
military or explosive purposes; 

e the application of International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards, which 
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provide an international check against 
diversion of material; 

e fallback arrangements to ensure con- 
tinued safeguarding of nuclear material 
should IAEA safeguards for any reason 
cease to apply; 

e a requirement for Australia’s prior con- 
sent to any re-transfers, to ensure that 
uranium supplied by Australia cannot be 
re-exported unless we are satisfied as to 
the ultimate destination and as to the con- 
trols that would apply; 

e a requirement for Australia’s prior con- 
sent for high enrichment or re-processing 
of material supplied by Australia. This en- 
sures that these operations can only take 
place if Australia is fully satisfied about 
the arrangements and conditions. This ef- 
fectively reserves our position on re- 
processing, as we have said we wish to, 
pending the outcome of international 
studies, including INFCE (the Interna- 
tional Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation); 

e provisions ensuring that adequate 
physical security will be maintained, to 
guard against theft or other illegal use of 
nuclear material by groups or individuals; 

e provisions for consultations to ensure the 
effective implementation of the Agree- 
ment; and 

e all these safeguards and controls to cover 
nuclear material derived from Australian 
uranium so long as it remains in a form 
relevant from the point of view of 
safeguards. 

The Agreement also contains: — 

e a sanctions Article acknowledging 
Australia’s right to suspend supplies and 
to require return of material in the event 
of detonation of a nuclear device, failure 
to comply with IAEA safeguards or 
breach of the agreement; and 

e arbitration procedures for the settlement 
of disputes. 


The Agreement itself establishes 
safeguards obligations which the Republic 
of Korea and Australia have accepted; an 
accompanying letter concerns the practical 
application and implementation of these 
obligations. It does not change or dilute the 
Agreement itself. The purpose of the letter is 
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to »rovide a degree of reassurance to the 
Republic of Korea of the manner in which 
Australia intends to exercise its prior consent 
rights and to handle administrative problems 
tha- might arise from ‘multiple labelling’, i.e. 
the attachment of different national nuclear 
safeguards conditions to material as it is 
trarsferred internationally for processing 
purmoses on its way to the end-user. The let- 
ter also deals with the implementation of the 
nor-compliance and ‘fall-back safeguards’ 
prowisions, and the intended scope of the 
administrative arrangements. The letter 
states Australia’s intention of being a reliable 
supplier and its attitude towards a possible 
international convention on the physical pro- 
tecion of nuclear material. 

The Republic of Korea’s nuclear program 
is € large one, and envisages over 40 reac- 
tors by the year 2000, at which time nuclear 
power would account for 60 per cent of elec- 
tricty generation and 20 per cent of the 
Republic of Korea's total energy re- 
quirements. One reactor is already 
operating, two are under construction and 
twc are on order. Under present plans, work 
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on two new reactors will start each year. The 
Republic of Korea estimates that its 
cumulative requirements for yellowcake be- 
tween now and the year 2000 will be of the 
order of 80 000 tonnes, a very substantial 
quantity. The conclusion of this nuclear co- 
operation and safeguards agreement with 
the Republic of Korea provides a basis for 
shipments of Australian uranium to that 
country under commercial contracts. It 
therefore opens the way to an important 
new link between the two countries. 

Further nuclear safeguards agreements 
with other countries will follow. | assure the 
House that each agreement will be made 
public as it is signed. 

The Government's nuclear safeguards 
policy is a comprehensive, stringent and 
highly responsible policy aimed at con- 
tributing to the prevention of the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. It is also an 
eminently practical and_ internationally 
workable policy. The willingness of potential 
customer countries to accept Australia’s 
nuclear safeguards requirements, thorough 
and stringent as they are, is evidence of this. 





The Republic of Korea Am- 
bassador to Australia, H.E. Mr 
Han Lim Lee, and the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade and Resources, the Rt. 
Hon. J. D. Anthony, sign the 
Australia-ROK Nuclear 
Safeguards Agreement in 
Canberra on 2 May. 
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Australia New Zealand 
Foundation 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 22 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today announced the ap- 
pointment of members of the Australia New 
Zealand Foundation. The Foundation would 
be a parallel body to one recently established 
in New Zealand and close contact would be 
maintained between the two bodies. 

Mr Peacock said that the decision to 
establish Foundations on both sides of the 
Tasman was first announced in the com- 
munique issued by the Prime Minister, the 
Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, and the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of New 
Zealand, the Rt. Hon. B. E. Talboys, during 
the latter’s visit to Australia last year. The 
Foundations were concrete evidence of a 
desire to strengthen relations between 
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The inaugural meeting of the 
Australia New Zealand Foun- 
dation was held in Canberra on 
31 May. Pictured at the 
meeting, trom left, are: Mr N. 
F. Parkinson; Mr C. R. 
Ashwin, a First Assistant 
Secretary with the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and 
Secretary to the Foundation; 
Professor Peter Boyce; H.E. 
Mr Laurie Francis; Mr Peter 
Derham; the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock; Mr Mac Brunckhorst; 
and Mr J. Scully. Sir William 
Vines was unable to attend the 
meeting. 


Australia and New Zealand by encouraging 
the study and discussion of issues of interest 
to both countries and increased cultural and 
other exchanges. 

Mr Peacock expressed satisfaction that 
such a distinguished group, drawn from sec- 
tors of the community which were especially 
important in the trans-Tasman relationship, 
had agreed to become inaugural members of 
the Foundation. 

The Chairman would be Mr Peter Derham, 
Managing Director of the Nylex Corporation. 
The other three non-official members were 
Sir William Vines, Chairman of Dalgety 
Australia Limited; Mr Mac Brunckhorst, 
Managing Director of the ANZ Banking 
Group; and Professor Peter Boyce, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the University 
of Queensland. 

Ex-officio members were the High Com- 
missioner for New Zealand to Australia, H.E. 
Mr Laurie Francis, the Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Mr N. F. 
Parkinson, and the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Resources, Mr J. Scully. 
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The first meeting of the Foundation would 
be held on 31 May in Canberra. The Founda- 
tion would have an annual budget and 
would be responsible to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 


Australia elected to 
UNICEF Executive Board 


Foliowing is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hom. Andrew Peacock, on 24 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Ancrew Peacock, announced today that 
Australia had been elected to the Executive 
Board of the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) for a three-year term by the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council at its 
current meeting in New York. 

Noting that ten years had elapsed since 
Australia last served on the Executive Board, 
Mr Peacock welcomed the opportunity of- 
fered by renewed membership for Australia 
to become more closely involved in 
UNICEF's activities. ‘Australia’s election to 
UNICEF this year is particularly appropriate 
in the context of the International Year of 
the Child,’ Mr Peacock said. 

The Minister referred to UNICEF’s long 
record of outstanding service in the develop- 
mert of child health and welfare services, 
particularly in developing countries, and said 
that Australia had traditionally been a strong 
supporter of UNICEF’s work. An Australian 
contribution of $1.8 million had been pledg- 
ed to the UNICEF regular budget for 1979. In 
addition to annual contributions to the 
regular budgets, Australia had also sup- 
ported UNICEF Special Assistance Pro- 
grams, having provided more than $3 million 
in recent years towards such programs in 
Indc-China, Zambia, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, 
Pakistan and Burma. 

Mr Peacock said that Australia would 
endeavour, during its three years on the Ex- 
ecutive Board, to play an active and con- 
structive role, both in the administration and 
in the policy formulation of the Fund. 
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Namibia: Australian 
statement at UNGA 33 


Following is the text of the statement on 
Namibia by Australia’s Permanent 
Representative to the U.N., Mr H. D. 
Anderson, on 25 May, at the resumed 
session of the 33rd U.N. General 
Assembly: 


The Australian Government, Mr Presi- 
dent, views 1979 as a crucial year for the 
Namibian people in their efforts to achieve 
self-determination and independence. It is 
therefore a matter of deep disappointment 
and concern that the General Assembly has 
had to resume its Session because progress 
in plans for United Nations supervised elec- 
tions in the Territory, after two years of pa- 
tient and painstaking negotiations, appears 
to have stalled. 

My Government has given strong and 
consistent support to the plan initially pro- 
posed by the five Western powers and 
adopted by the Security Council. We com- 
mend the efforts of the Secretary-General, 


Australia’s Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations, Mr H. D. Anderson. 
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his Special Representative, the members of 
the Security Council and, in particular, the 
representatives of the Contact Group and 
the Front Line States, who have done so 
much to resolve major differences which ex- 
isted between the parties. Our commitment 
to the United Nations proposals is reflected 
in the willingness of the Australian Govern- 
ment to contribute to the United Nations 
Transitional Assistance Group which would 
be established to organise and supervise 
elections in the territory. 

It is my Government's firm belief that the 
United Nations proposals represent the best, 
and probably the only, course capable of 
bringing about the early independence of 
Namibia by peaceful means. If this oppor- 
tunity is not grasped, if the momentum of 
the past two years is lost, the prospect must 
be one of mounting violence and a pro- 
tracted struggle, with disastrous conse- 
quences for the Namibian people and 
serious effects upon neighbouring countries. 

Mr President, we welcomed the agree- 
ment in principle to the U.N. proposals by 
the two main parties last year. We were en- 
couraged by the agreement that implemen- 
tation of the U.N. plan would proceed at an 
early date. Progress however, has now been 
stalled as a result of difficulties that the 
South African Government has raised in 
relation to certain aspects of the proposals. 
The South African Government has so far 
refused to shift its position on these aspects. 

Moreover, it is also a cause for regret that 
the South African authorities have introduc- 
ed new internal measures in Namibia. These 
changes, especially at this time, cannot but 
lessen the prospects for a settlement and 
Australia deplores all actions which diminish 
such prospects. 

Australia likewise deplores the recent 
detention of leading members of the internal 
wing of the South West African People’s 
Organisation. These detentions, together 
with other repressive acts directed at the 
suppression of this major Namibian political 
movement, can only make it still more dif- 
ficult to create the conditions necessary for a 
peaceful transition to majority rule and 
genuine independence. 
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Mr President, in this resumed Session of 
the thirty-third General Assembly, we have 
the opportunity to demonstrate that the 
world community is united in its attitude 
towards the fundamental issues in respect of 
Namibia. It is important that we manifest 
this unity in the form of a resolution that can 
draw upon the widest support and 
preferably be adopted by consensus. To at- 
tempt to include secondary and controver- 
sial issues on which divisions of principle ex- 
ist among United Nations members may well 
only give encouragement to those who do 
not wish to see a prompt and peaceful tran- 
sition to a genuinely independent Namibia. 


Mr President, the Australian delegation 
has participated actively in the work of the 
two United Nations bodies charged with 
responsibility for Namibia — the Council for 
Namibia, the legal administering authority 
for the Territory, and the Committee of 24. 

Australia joined other members of the 
Committee of 24 in a special meeting on 
southern Africa held in Belgrade in April this 
year and we supported the consensus reach- 
ed on both Namibia and southern Rhodesia. 

We attach particular importance, Mr 
President, to the work of the Council for 
Namibia under its able President, Am- 
bassador Lusaka. | refer for example to its 
decisive role in representing the interests of 
the Namibian people at international con- 
ferences, as a result of which, the Council is 
now a member of such international bodies 
as FAO, ILO and UNESCO. We have as a 
supporter of General Assembly resolutions 
31/149 and 32/9E, supported the Council's 
membership of these specialised bodies, and 
we have taken part, as a member of the 
Council, in a number of missions organised 
by the Council with a view to increasing in- 
ternational awareness in its work. 

We strongly support the Council's pro- 
gram of assistance to Namibia from which 
has evolved the United Nations Fund for 
Namibia, the United Nations Institute for 
Namibia in Lusaka and the Nationhood Pro- 
gram. We are gratified that 25 of the first 45 
projects under the Nationhood Program 
were informally initiated a fortnight ago. In 
this respect, | should like to pay particular 
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tribate to the work of the United Nations 
Commissioner for Namibia and his staff. 

Ir conclusion, Mr President, | wish to reaf- 
firm my Government's conviction that the 
few remaining obstacles to the implementa- 
ticn of the United Nations settlement pro- 
pcsals are capable of being resolved if the 
partes concerned are genuinely committed 
to an internationally acceptable solution, 
and act accordingly. We hope that South 
Africa will now demonstrate this commit- 
mert in its still-awaited reply to the 
Secretary-General. 


Indonesian-Australian 
de imitation negotiations 


Falfowing is the text of a joint press 
re'ease issued in Jakarta by the Depart- 
merts of Foreign Affairs of Indonesia 
and Australia on 28 May at the comple- 
tion of the second round of negotiations 
on whe delimitation of maritime bound- 
ares between Indonesia and Australia: 


n accordance with the agreement reach- 
ed between their two Foreign Ministers in 
December 1978, delegations from Indonesia 
ani Australia met in Jakarta from 22 to 25 
May 1979 to continue the negotiations on 
the delimitation of maritime boundaries be- 
tw2en Indonesia and Australia which had 
beer commenced in Canberra in February 
197& 

The two delegations continued their ex- 
arriration of the various areas between the 
tw> countries where there were outstanding 
qu2stions of delimitation of maritime boun- 
dari. A number of concrete proposals 
were made by the two delegations in respect 
of these areas. These proposals were the 
subject of detailed discussion and technical 
examination. It was agreed that both sides 
should give further consideration to the 
vaticus proposals canvassed at the meeting. 

~re two delegations agreed that this 
ro.nd of negotiation had been useful and 
thet -hey would recommend to their respec- 
tive sovernments that a further meeting be 
held in Australia at an early date. 
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Foreign Minister to visit 
China and Europe 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 28 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced today that he 
would make an official visit to China from 4 
to 7 June. 

Mr Peacock said that during his visit to 
Peking, he would have discussions with the 
Chinese Vice-Premier, Mr Deng Xiaoping, 
the Foreign Minister, Mr Huang Hua, and 
with other senior Chinese leaders on recent 
international developments and on ques- 
tions of mutual interest to China and 
Australia, including the further development 
of the bilateral relationship. 

He looked forward to constructive talks in 
Peking on matters of common interest and 
concern in the Asia-Pacific region, including 
the situation in Indo-China. 

Following his visit to China Mr Peacock 
will attend the annual Ministerial Council 
Meeting of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) in 
Paris on 13 and 14 June. Mr Peacock said 
that the meeting would cover a range of im- 
portant economic issues including the world 
energy situation and relations between 
developed and developing countries. 

Mr Peacock said that prior to the OECD 
meeting he would chair a meeting of 
Australian Heads of Mission accredited to 
European Community (EC) countries in 
Brussels on 11 and 12 June. The meeting 
would discuss the totality of Australia’s rela- 
tionship with the Community and consider 
how these relationships might best be 
developed in the future. 

Mr Peacock said that in the course of his 
visit to Europe he planned to hold discus- 
sions with the British Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Carrington, the French Foreign 
Minister, M. Francois-Poncet, and the 
Belgian Foreign Minister, M. Simonet. He 
would also meet with the President of the 
Commission of the European Communities, 
Mr Roy Jenkins, and the EC Commissioner 
for External Relations, Mr Haferkamp. 
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Trade negotiations 


Following is the edited text of a state- 
ment to the House of Representatives 
delivered by the Prime Minister, the Rt. 
Hon. Malcolm Fraser, on 29 May: 


| am pleased to announce to the House 
that today, a settlement has been reached 
on bilateral trade negotiations between 
Australia and the European Economic Com- 
munity, held under the umbrella of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) round of Multilateral Trade Negotia- 
tions (MTN). 

Honourable Members will recall that Mr 
Anthony' recently concluded trade 
agreements with the United States of 
America and Japan and that these were 
signed last month. 

The negotiations with the EEC now com- 
plete the MTN operations in relation to our 
three major trading partners. This agreement 
follows several months of intensive negotia- 
tions in Europe and meetings in Canberra 
over the past two days between the Minister 


‘The Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony, Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade and Resources. 





for Special Trade Representations, the Hon. 
R. V. Garland, and the Vice-President of the 
EEC Commission, Mr F. O. Gundelach. 

These discussions have resolved all of the 
outstanding issues related to a bilateral 
settlement between Australia and the EEC in 
the context of the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations. The final agreement however, 
will be subject to confirmation by the 
Australian Government and the EEC Council 
of Ministers. 

This agreement will provide Australian ex- 
porters of agricultural commodities, 
especially beef and cheese, and industrial 
products, with improved marketing oppor- 
tunities in the EEC; opportunities of a more 
favourable nature than we have enjoyed to 
date. 

In return, Australia has offered a number 
of concessions on agricultural and industrial 
items of interest to the Community. Mr 
Garland will shortly be making a statement 
on the broad outlines of this agreement and 
full details will be announced once the 
package has been endorsed by the Gover- 
ment and the EEC Council of Ministers. 

| recall with some satisfaction that it was 
during my visit to Europe in mid-1977 that 
agreement was reached with the President 
of the EEC Commission, Mr Roy Jenkins, to 


The Hon. R. V. Garland, 
Minister for Special Trade 
Representations (left), and Mr 
F. O. Gundelach, Vice- 
President of the Commission 
of the European Communities, 
sign the bilateral agreement 
between Australia and the EC 
in the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations in Canberra on 29 
May. 
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open high-level trade discussions between 
Australia and the Community. 

This had followed personal representa- 
tions | made to Mr Jenkins and the heads of 
key EEC member governments regarding the 
serious and growing imbalance in the EEC’s 
favour of trading opportunities with 
Australia, and the effects which EEC export 
subsidies on agricultural products were hav- 
ing on Australia’s trade in markets outside 
the Community. 

Australia’s trading opportunities in the 
EEC and particularly for agricultural products 
had diminished dramatically since the forma- 
tion of the Community. 

it was the objective of this Government 
firstly to arrest that decline and secondly to 
gan assured, increased access for our 
primary products. 

Australian Ministers, and particularly Mr 
Howard' and Mr Garland in addition to Mr 
Anthony and myself, pointed repeatedly to 
the justice of the Australian case. 

| believe as a result of the informed debate 
which this occasioned there has been in- 
creasing acceptance in Europe of the basic 
correctness of the Australian position. 

We did not seek to overthrow the Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy. It is a corner-stone 
of the European Economic Community. But 
we did argue quite successfully that the 
Common Agricultural Policy could and 
should be amended to take account of the 
legitimate trading interests of countries such 
as Australia. 

| said earlier that we did not seek to over- 
throw the basis of the Common Agricultural 
Policy. As a result our requests were 
moderate, and in quantitative terms the 
gains may fairly be described as modest in 
relation to the total world trade in the com- 
modities concerned. But this is the first step 
forward that we have taken in this area for 
many, many years. | look forward to further 
such steps. | regard this as a beginning and 
certainly not an end of a process of continu- 
ing change to the advantage of Australian 
primary producers and indeed all 
Australians. 


'The Hon. John Howard, Treasurer. 
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The first stage of our efforts with the EEC 
has been brought to a successful conclusion 
and | have agreed with Mr Gundelach this 
afternoon that the dialogue between 
Australia and the Community will remain 
open at the highest level and that problems 
will continue to be dealt with as and when 
they arise. 

It is significant that Vice-President 
Gundelach, who is also the Commissioner 
responsible for Agriculture, and had been so 
closely involved in the negotiations with 
Australia has come to Canberra to see to 
their finalisation. 

Mr Gundelach is the most senior Commis- 
sion representative to have visited Australia. 

The achievement of a satisfactory out- 
come to the long and difficult negotiations 
has been aided by the close working rela- 
tionship which has developed between Mr 
Garland and Mr Gundelach. 

| would also like to pay tribute to the 
active role played by Mr Garland in working 
to secure the final result. 

These are all signs that Australia and the 
EEC are on the threshold of a new and better 
trading relationship. 

Both sides can, | hope, look forward to a 
relationship which is marked less by diffi- 
culty and confrontation and which builds 
further upon the undeniable scope for 
significant increased trade and economic co- 
operation. 


Gift of Arab stallion 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 29 May: 


A final selection has been made of an 
Arab stallion to be presented as an official 
gift from Australia to India. 

The selection was announced today after 
a meeting between the Prime Minister, 
Major V. P. Singh, Commander of the 
Bodyguard of the President of India, and 
Colonel S. B. L. Kapoor, Military Adviser, 
Indian High Commission. 
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Major Singh was invited to Australia to 
make the final selection of an Arab stallion 
which the Prime Minister had offered to the 
President of India during his recent visit. 

A short-list of stallions had been chosen in 
consultation with the President of the 
Australian Arabian Horse Society and an in- 
ternational Arab horse judge, Mr John 
Wyatt. 

The horse selected is a grey Arab stallion, 
Podarge, bred at the Crofts Arabian Stud, 
Silverdale, New South Wales. He is 15.2 
hands and 6 years old. Podarge is the Cham- 
pion Arab stallion of the 1979 National 
(Canberra) Show and the son of Aethon, 
Supreme Champion at the Sydney Royal 
Easter Show for five consecutive years. 

Podarge will be used by the Presidential 
Bodyguard in New Delhi for all ceremonial 
occasions for the President and for visiting 
Heads of State. It is planned that Podarge 
will become the founder sire for the Indian 
Arab Horse Society. 

Mr Fraser said that the appearance of 
Podarge in ceremonial parades would be a 
symbol of the strong ties of friendship be- 
tween Australia and India. 


Australian 
representation 
overseas 


May 

2 HONG KONG 
Mr |. E. Nicholson presented his creden- 
tials as Commissioner. 

24 JORDAN 
Mr H. N. Truscott presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador 

29 TANZANIA 
Mr E. J. L. Ride presented his creden- 
tials as High Commissioner 

31 CHILE 
Mr G. S. F. Harding, presented his 
credentials as Ambassador 


Australian Foreign Affairs 
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This journal, first published as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, on 15 April 1936, is 
a monthly publication of the Australian 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
Articles and information in the journal may 
be reproduced, except for commercial pur- 
poses and except where it is indicated that 
copyright is not held by the Department. In- 
quiries about AFAR should be sent to: The 
Editor, Australian Foreign Affairs Record, 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, 
A.C.T. 2600 Australia. 
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Other publications prepared by the Depart- 
ment about Australia’s foreign relations may 
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Australian Government Publishing Service, 
P.O. Box 84, Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 Aus- 
tralia. 
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Australian Development Assistance 
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Australian Aid Budget (annual) 

Other information on overseas aid is 
available from: Information Section, Aus- 
tralian Development Assistance Bureau, 
P.O. Box 887, Canberra City, A.C.T. 2601 
Australia. R77/354(16) 
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Our cover shows the Ruwanweliseya monument in 
Anuradhapura, Sri Lanka. The gold plated temple was 
built in the second century BC to house Buddhist sacred 
relics. An article on Sri Lanka begins on a MEg p 
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The Arikinui Dame Te Atairangikaahu, the Maori Queen, arrived in Melbourne on 3 June for a three 
week visit to Australia as the guest of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock. The 
Arikinul was accompanied by her husband, Mr Whatumoana Paki, and the couple visited Alice 
Springs, Adelaide, Canberra, Brisbane, the Gold Coast and Sydney. Our photo shows the Arikinui 
Lame Te Atairangikaahu and the Lord Mayor of Melbourne, Councillor Irvin Rockman, exchanging 
gifts. 
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Recent developments in Sri Lanka 


Nearly two years have passed since the United National Party (UNP) under the 
leadership of Mr J. R. Jayewardene was swept to power in Sri Lanka by an over- 
whelming majority defeating a left-wing coalition led by Mrs Sirimavo Bandaranaike, 
leader of the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP), which had ruled the country for the 


previous seven years. 


Since the UNP has been in power it has in- 
stituted significant policy changes which 
have affected the country’s economic and 
social development. The UNP victory also 
brought a number of domestic political 
changes, including a new constitution which 
introduced some significant modifications to 
Sri Lanka’s system of government. Impor- 
tant changes were also effected in the areas 
of the judiciary and local government. 
Perhaps the area of least change has been in 
Sri Lanka’s international and regional role 
although here also there have been some 
changes which have moved the country 
away from the strong emphasis placed on 
foreign policy issues by the previous Govern- 
ment. 


Political developments 

The 1977 general election campaign was 
fought mainly on domestic issues such as in- 
flation, unemployment and commodity shor- 
tages. The UNP, formerly a conservative 
party, sought to project a centrist image and 
policy. It put forward socialist goals, promis- 
ed to maintain and supplement welfare 
spending, increase food rations, establish 
worker control of state-owned enterprises 
and provide for a redistribution of wealth 
and greater equality of opportunity. While 
not opposed to nationalisation in principle 
the UNP emphasised its commitment to 
private enterprise with its enthusiasm for the 
concept of a ‘duty-free economic zone’ and 
its proposals to encourage small farmers and 
businessmen. The UNP also undertook to 
decentralise decision making by revitalising 
the system of local government. In contrast 
the SLFP campaigned mainly on the social, 
political and economic achievements of its 
period in office. Foreign policy issues played 
little part in the election campaign. 

The results of the general election showed 
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overwhelming support for the UNP which 
won 140 of the 168 seats; those remaining 
were won by the Tamil United Liberation 
Front (TULF) (18); the Sri Lanka Freedom 
Party (8); Ceylon Workers Congress (CWC) 
(1), and one independent. The UNP received 
just over 50 per cent of the votes in an elec- 
tion which saw more than 86 per cent of the 
voters cast ballots. The SLFP was 
decimated at the polls — it had 90 elected 
members in the previous Parliament — its 
one-time coalition partners, the Lanka Sama 
Samaja Party (LSSP) and the Communist 
Party (CP) each failed to win a seat. The 
TULF, much to its surprise, emerged as the 
major opposition party. The UNP’s popular- 
ity with the electorate was confirmed in May 
1979 when at local government elections 
held throughout the country it gained con- 
trol of 8 of the 9 municipal councils and 29 of 
the 34 urban councils in a sweeping victory 
which saw it receive nearly 53 per cent of 
votes cast. 

With its large Parliamentary majority, the 
UNP was able to set about instituting con- 
stitutional changes which it had long ad- 
vocated. In fact, constitutional changes 
tended to dominate the government's 
legislative program during its first 18 months 
in office. 

In September 1977, the Constitution was 
amended to provide the basis for a presiden- 
tial system of government. It provided for 
the sovereignty of the people to be exercised 
through the National State Assembly and 
the President who together became the 
supreme instruments of state power. Under 
this amendment the President functions as 
the head of a cabinet of Ministers, with the 
power to appoint the Prime Minister, to 
determine the size and composition of the 
Cabinet and the allocation of its functions. 
This presidential system, which came into 
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effect with the inauguration as President of 
tne then Prime Minister Jayewardene on 4 
February 1978, represented a mixture of the 
cowernmental systems of the United States, 
France and the United Kingdom and was a 
significant move from the political tradition 
cf Sri Lanka. It was instituted because the 
UNP believed that a strong executive system 
was better suited to the conditions of a 
ceveloping country and that essential 
Ecanomic changes and advances required a 
strong executive. 


in September 1978, a new Sri Lanka Con- 
stitution became law. It retained the provi- 
siom introduced in February for a strong 
executive President and also included a 
rumber of unique features. One important 
change was the introduction of a system of 
cualified proportional representation under 
which 196 Members of Parliament are to be 
r2turned for a minimum of 20 to a maximum 
cf 24 electoral districts under a formula 
which accords weight to representation of 
tne Provinces. This scheme favours the 
established political parties and will tend to 
ensure that party representation in the 
legislature is proportional to the strength of 
support throughout the country. The provi- 
sion that parties polling less than one-eighth 
cf the total votes cast will not be allotted any 
seats in Parliament also favours the major 
political parties. This change is likely to 
reduce the wide swings in Parliamentary 
representation at successive general elec- 
tons which were a feature of the previous 
‘tirst past the post’ system and which have 
characterised general elections in Sri Lanka 
snee independence in 1948. 


Other important elements in the new Con- 
S-itution were provision for the abolition of 
by-elections (with vacancies between 
gereral elections being filled by nomination 
of the party which won the seat at the 
gereral election); for a comprehensive list of 
fundamental human rights; for an office of 
Cnebudsman; for recognition of the ex- 
istence of the Tamil community as a distinct 
nationality with a separate language; for the 
recognition of Tamil as a language of ad- 
ministration and of jurisdiction in the Nor- 
thern and Eastern Provinces and of educa- 
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The President of the Democratic Socialist 
Republic of Sri Lanka, H.E. Mr J. R. 
Jayewardene. Department of Information, 
Government of Sri Lanka photograph. 


tion throughout Sri Lanka; for the elimina- 
tion of the distinction between citizenship by 
descent and by registration; for the appoint- 
ment of several categories of Ministers, and 
for changes in the judicial institutions to fur- 
ther provide for the independence of the 
judiciary. 

A significant political problem which has 
confronted this and every other government 
in Sri Lanka in recent times has been the 
resolution of tensions existing between the 
Sinhalese and Tamil communities within the 
country. These tensions have found expres- 
sion in serious violence which has erupted 
between the two communities, the most re- 
cent occasion being in 1977 shortly after the 
last general elections. 

The relationship between the Sinhala and 
Tamil peoples has had its vicissitudes since 
they both arrived in the island over 2000 
years ago from the north and south of India 
respectively. The Sinhala majority forms 
some 72 per cent of the population while the 
Tamil community comprises about 20 per 
cent. This latter group comprises the so- 
called Ceylon Tamils (some 11 per cent of 
the population), who are long-standing 
residents concentrated mainly in the north 
and east of Sri Lanka, and the Indian Tamils 
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The Standing Buddha at Aukana, dating between 
the 7th and 9th centuries, is about 13 metres high 
and is one of Sri Lanka’s cultural treasures. 


(9 per cent of the population) whose 
forebears were brought in from southern 
India from the early 19th century as estate 
workers and who now mostly still live in the 
central hill regions on tea and rubber estates 
virtually entirely separated from the 
Sinhalese villages which surround them. 
Indian Tamils did not, at independence, 
automatically qualify for citizenship and 
under agreements with India 60 per cent of 
them are to be resettled in India while the 
remaining 40 per cent will be granted Sri 
Lankan citizenship. In addition to the Tamil 
community about 7 per cent of the popula- 
tion is comprised of Ceylon Moors who, 
while mostly Tamil speaking, are separate 
and distinct from them. 

The most long-standing difference be- 
tween the Sinhala and Tamil communities 
has been over the use of the Tamil language. 
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But other issues concerned the Ceylon Tamil 
community which considered that there was 
discrimination also in educational opportun- 
ity, appointments to government service and 
employment opportunities generally. Tamil 
leaders were concerned also by what they 
saw as harassment by security forces in the 
north and east, and by the fear of Sinhala 
colonisation in traditional Tamil areas. These 
grievances led to the formation of the Tamil 
United Liberation Front and to its campaign 
for the creation of a separate independent 
Tamil State (Eelam). There are, however, 
divisions within the Tamil community on this 
issue, some sections being totally opposed 
to the concept of a separate state, others 
wanting a form of regional autonomy and 
still others committed to the establishment 
of full independence by force. The dis- 
enchantment of some in this latter group 
with the TULF has led to the further 
radicalisation of some Tamil youth and 
helped give birth to organisations such as 
the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam Move- 
ment. These extremists are reported to have 
been responsible for the shooting of politi- 
cians and police and the destruction of 
property including an Air Ceylon aircraft. 


The UNP Government recognised the ex- 
istence of the Tamil problems in its election 
platform and has taken important steps to 
resolve them. This includes the language 
provisions in the new Constitution, a new 
system of assessing marks for university 
entrance, creation of a Ministry of Regional 
Development with responsibility for, among 
other things, Tamil language and Hindu 
religious affairs, and the offer to the TULF, 
which has not been accepted, of two District 
Minister posts in Tamil areas. The Govern- 
ment has appointed the CWC Member of 
Parliament, a prominent representative of 
the Indian Tamil community, as Minister for 
Rural Industrial Development, and a former 
TULF Member of Parliament as Minister for 
Regional Development on his defection to 
the UNP. There is also a suggestion that the 
Government will appoint a Presidential Com- 
mission to enquire into Tamil grievances and 
make recommendations on them. The 
Government is, however, firmly opposed to 
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the separatist movement and refuses to con- 
sider any of its alternative forms. The 
Government takes the view that the real 
solution to Tamil problems lies in the general 
economic development of the country as a 
whole and will come only in the context of a 
Sri Lanka which has become more 
prosperous. 

Other legislation has been enacted to pro- 
vide the Government with powers it sought 
to improve the public life of the country. 
These include provision for the establish- 
ment of a special presidential commission to 
investigate the alleged excesses of the 
previous government; for the imposition of 
several restrictions on people who have of- 
fended against accepted standards of public 
life and for the proscription of the Liberation 
Tigers and other such organisations. 


Economic developments 

The UNP Government came to office with 
a commitment to permit and encourage 
greater private sector activity as a means of 
stimulating the economy. Although the 
comprehensive network of State-run enter- 
prises has been virtually retained, there has 
been much greater freedom given to private 
entrepreneurs to compete with the public 
sector. The liberalisation of import controls, 
of exchange regulations and of price con- 
trols was undertaken to create the condi- 
tions for a free economy, to eliminate 
various state trading monopolies, to 
encourage competition between the private 
and public sectors, to facilitate greater 
capacity utilisation in existing industries and 
to encourage the establishment of new 
industries by the private sector. While the 
immediate result has been rather more an 
increase in the availability of imported goods 
and the opportunity for the wealthy to 
indulge in conspicuous consumption rather 
than an increase in the import of material 
and machinery for investment and in 
industry, there is an expectation that market 
forces will rectify this situation. In addition, 
various measures have been taken to reduce 
and withdraw subsidies, particularly on food 
items, to reduce welfare programs and to 
abolish price control, because the UNP 
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holds the view that the country’s economy 
must be freed from these burdens. The 1978 
budget made a deliberate attempt to move a 
greater volume of resources from consump- 
tion to investment. The 1979 budget also 
pursued this line and introduced a series of 
measures aimed at generating further private 
investment to create conditions for a 
flourishing market oriented economy. 

Good rice harvests over the last two years 
and good prices received for major exports 
such as tea and coconut products have 
assisted the country’s balance of trade posi- 
tion, helping to offset the flood of imports 
and the increasing amounts Sri Lanka is hav- 
ing to spend on oil imports. The economy 
has been growing at a good rate and present 
GNP growth has been estimated at around 8 
per cent. However, inflation and unemploy- 
ment remain serious problems for the 
Government. Although difficult to judge 
with any certainty, the inflation rate seems 
to have been hovering consistently at 
around 16 per cent in recent months and has 
been particularly felt by the poor and by 
those on fixed incomes. Unemployment re- 
mains high and is currently estimated at 
around 20 per cent of the workforce 
although economic development has open- 
ed up opportunities. There will be places for 
about 60 000 in the expanding construction 
industry. Many more will be needed as the 
Mahaveli scheme (which is referred to in 
more detail later) is accelerated and the man- 
power requirements of the Gulf and Middle 
East have opened up a new demand for 
tradesmen and middle-level technicians, a 
field in which Sri Lanka is well placed to con- 
tribute and in which it hopes to earn con- 
siderable income from worker remittances. 
The Government is aware that many more 
jobs must be found over the next few years 
and has made a start in providing them. 


Major development projects 

President Jayewardene’s Government 
has, from the beginning, placed great em- 
phasis on major national development pro- 
jects. The more important of these are to ac- 
celerate the completion of the Mahaveli 
River diversion scheme, with an original time 
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frame of some 30 years, into a six-year 
period, to establish a free trade zone not far 
from Colombo at Katunayake, to redevelop 
the city of Colombo and to relocate the 
country’s administrative centre just outside 
Colombo. 

The Mahaveli scheme is a multipurpose 
river valley development project, begun by 
the Bandaranaike Government, which en- 
visages the irrigation of 364 000 hectares of 
land and the generation of 2 037 million 
kilowatt hours of hydroelectric energy. It is 
estimated that Rs 11 000 million ($A1 = Rs 
17 approx.) derived mostly from foreign 
sources will be invested in this project in the 
1978-82 period. About 32 000 hectares are 
ready for production and families are being 
settled on them. The accelerated scheme 
will concentrate on the irrigation of 137 000 
hectares east of the main dividing mountains 
and will involve the settling of up to 140 000 
families. 

The other high priority project on which 
the Government's long-term economic 


hopes are pinned is its free trade zone which 





The Kandy Perahera /s a glittering procession of 
elephants, dancers and drummers parading a 
replica casket of Buddhist relics and is celebrated 
each August. Department of Information, 
Government of Sri Lanka photograph. 
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has been established on 490 square 
kilometres of land adjacent to the Colombo 
international airport. The zone, which has as 
its prime objective the promotion of foreign 
investment, has made an encouraging start 
with around twenty factories already in 
various stages of construction and 
agreements reached on many more. It is 
hoped that 27000 jobs will have been 
created by the end of the year. Foreign in- 
vestors in the projects include firms from at 
least 15 countries. Many of the early projects 
are in the textile industry and Sri Lanka’s 
clothing and textile exports have begun to 
increase significantly. The first electronics 
firms are on their way and it is hoped that a 
diversified investment pattern will emerge. 
Sri Lanka took its inspiration for this project 
from developments in Singapore and 
welcomed offers of assistance by Singapore 
Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew when he 
visited Sri Lanka last year. 


Foreign policy 

In the lead-up to the 1977 general elec- 
tions the UNP made it clear that if elected it 
would take a lower-key approach to foreign 
policy than had its predecessor. Since that 
time the UNP government has acted in ac- 
cordance with its expressed intention and 
has directed attention predominantly to mat- 
ters of domestic economic and constitu- 
tional concern. The primary aims of the 
Government's foreign policy have been to 
make it a means to domestic economic ad- 
vancement, to follow strictly a policy of non- 
alignment, to support the declaration of the 
Indian Ocean as a zone of peace and to en- 
courage regional co-operation. Within this 
framework Sri Lanka has shown specific 
foreign policy interest in Indian Ocean 
issues, in developments in the Law of the 
Sea, in disarmament, in moves towards a 
new international economic order, in co- 
operation with ASEAN and in developing its 
Commonwealth connection. 

The special role played by Sri Lanka in the 
Non-Aligned Movement was at its peak in 
August 1976, when Sri Lanka chaired the 
fifth summit meeting of Non-Aligned Na- 
tions in Colombo. Sri Lanka’s role in the 
movement since the UNP came to power 
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has been seen as that of a responsible 
member with limited resources and influence 
which is prepared to accept consensus deci- 
sons. Its position as Chairman of the Co- 
crdinating Bureau of the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment has not led it to take an activist stance 
cr to lead debate within the Movement, but 
rather to act as a moderate co-ordinator at a 
tme when the Non-Aligned Movement is 
having internal difficulties. The Non-Aligned 
Movement is, however, still regarded by Sri 
Lanka as a most important forum and the 
essociation of the UNP with the 1956 Ban- 
dung Conference is cited as evidence of the 
Government's commitment to the policy of 
non-alignment. The UNP Government con- 
siders that in fact it is adhering more strictly 
fo the policy of non-alignment than did its 
predecessor which included membership of 
the Sri Lankan Communist Party (Moscow) 
in its Government. There appears to have 
been a more accommodating attitude by the 
JNP Government towards western coun- 
-ries which the Government explains as 
Jalancing what it saw as the earlier tilt 
soward the socialist camp. 

In international forums Sri Lanka has plac- 
2d considerable emphasis on disarmament, 
particularly through President 
Jayewardene’s proposal for the establish- 
ment of a world disarmament authority to 
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3 The Pelgalle Dam, part of the 
$650 000 000 Mahaveli multi- 
purpose river valley develop- 
ment scheme. When com- 
pleted the project will irrigate 
364 000 hectares of land and 
provide more than 2000 
kilowatt hours of hydroelectric 
energy. 


monitor arms control and disarmament 
agreements, to conduct research into dis- 
armament and, in time, to regulate the pro- 
duction and distribution of arms. While this 
concept has had the support of the Non- 
Aligned Co-ordinating Bureau, others see it 
as an ideal to be striven for, but perhaps 
capable of achievement only after a great 
deal more progress has been made towards 
the goal of total disarmament. 

Relations between Sri Lanka and its 
neighbours within the region remain good 
and are without significant difficulties or 
issues. India, of course, looms large on Sri 
Lanka’s international horizon for reasons of 
history, geography and mutual interest. 
Relations between the two countries achiev- 
ed a new warmth while Mrs Bandaranaike 
was Prime Minister, due perhaps to a close 
personal association between her and Mrs 
Gandhi. The similarities in background, 
achievements and style of leadership of 
President Jayewardene and Prime Minister 
Morarji Desai appear to have continued and 
strengthened the bond between the two 
countries. The two leaders have exchanged 
visits within the last eight months, which, 
given the absence of any significant bilateral 
problems to be resolved, were clearly aimed 
at advancing the goodwill that already 
exists. 
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Norfolk Island Act 1979 


The Norfolk Island Act 1979 was enacted in May 1979 following detailed discussions with the 


Norfolk Island Council. 


In certain respects, the Act is based on the 
Northern Territory (Self Government) Act 
1978. 

Provision is made for an elected 
Legislative Assembly of nine members, 
which will have power to make laws for the 
peace, order and good government of the 
Territory. An Executive Council, drawn from 
members of the Assembly, and appointed by 
the Administrator, upon the advice of the 
Assembly, will have executive power in 
prescribed areas, including the raising of 
revenue, tourism, surface transport and 
registration of companies. The Executive 
Council also will have executive power in 
four areas — fishing, customs (other than 
imposition of duties), immigration and 
education — but the Commonwealth retains 
veto power over these areas. The Ad- 
ministrator will be responsible to the Minister 
for Home Affairs for those executive respon- 
sibilities retained by the Commonwealth 
Government. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment can extend its legislation to the Ter- 
ritory. The Governor-General can introduce 
proposed laws into the Assembly and 
disallow or recommend amendments to all 
Assembly laws. The 1979 Act continues the 
Supreme Court of Norfolk Island in ex- 
istence as the Superior Court of Record of 
the Territory. 

The Preamble to the Norfolk Island Act 
1979 also states that the Commonwealth 
Parliament ‘. . . intends that within a period 
of 5 years after the coming into operation of 
this Act, consideration will be given to ex- 
tending the powers conferred by or under 
this Act on the Legislative Assembly and the 
other political and administrative institutions 
of Norfolk Island, and that provision be 
made in this Act to enable the results of such 
consideration to be implemented .. .’ 

The Minister for Home Affairs has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr W. P. 
Coleman, former Chief Secretary of New 
South Wales and Minister for Revenue, as 
the new Administrator of Norfolk Island, 
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with effect from 5 September 1979. The 
Minister also said that ’. the new 
Legislative Assembly would commence to 
operate in August and over the next faw 
years it was expected the Island would move 
further towards internal self-government.’ 


Background 

Norfolk Island was discovered by Captain 
Cook in 1774 and the British Government 
took possession of it in 1788 immediately 
after establishment of the first settlement in 
New South Wales. The British Government 
vested control of the Island in the Colony of 
New South Wales until 1844 when control 
was transferred to the Colony of Van 
Diemen’s Land. In 1856, with the winding up 
of penal settlement on the Island, the British 
Government transferred all the inhabitants 
of Pitcairn Island to Norfolk. (The descend- 
ants of the Bounty mutineers had lived on 
Pitcairn since 1790 but were encountering 
difficulty in maintaining themselves given 
their island’s limited resources.) 

In an 1856 Order in Council the British 
Government also separated Norfolk from 
Van Diemen’s Land and constituted Norfolk 
as a distinct and separate settlement under 
the jurisdication of the Governor of New 
South Wales, as the Governor of Norfolk 
Island. 

At the suggestion of the British Govern- 
ment, an Order in Council of 1897 revoked 
the 1856 Order in Council. The 1897 Order 
recited that it was expedient that other pro- 
vision should be made for the government of 
Norfolk Island and that, in prospect of the 
future annexation of that island to the col- 
ony of New South Wales, or to any federal 
body of which that colony might hereafter 
form part, in the meantime the affairs of the 
island were to be administered by the Gover- 
nor of New South Wales. When the Com- 
monwealth of Australia Constitution Act 
1900 was passed, an Order in Council was 
made in 1900 revoking the 1897 Order in 
Council and substituting similar provisions 
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referring to the Governor of the State of 
New South Wales and its Dependencies. 
The Norfolk Island Act of 1913, passed by 
the Commonwealth Parliament, provided for 
the acceptance of Norfolk Island as a ter- 
ritory under the authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. An Order in Council 
of 1914 placed Norfolk under the authority of 
the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The population of Norfolk Island remained 
oredominantly Pitcairners until an influx of 
‘new’ settlers in the 1960s. Under the Nor- 
folk Island Act 1963 the Territory's Ad- 
ministrator, responsible to the Com- 
monwealth Government for the Island's ad- 
ministration, was made ex-officio chairman 
of an eight-member elected Norfolk Island 
Council. The Commonwealth Government 
held all legislative and executive power, the 
Council being advisory only. Norfolk became 
a tourist centre and attracted attention as a 
tax haven. The tax haven status was abolish- 
ed in 1973. 

In 1976 in the case of Berwick Ltd. v 
Deputy Commissioner of Taxation, the High 
Court of Australia held that Norfolk Island is 
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part of the Commonwealth of Australia. The 
decision established that the law-making 
power conferred upon the Commonwealth 
Parliament in respect of Norfolk Island by 
sections 51 and 122 of the Constitution is 
plenary. 

The Commonwealth Government ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission in 1975 to in- 
quire into and to report and make recom- 
mendations on the future of Norfolk Island. 
The Royal Commission reported in 1976. It 
recommended that the Government decide 
as soon as practicable on whether it propos- 
ed to abandon Norfolk Island completely or 
to continue to accept responsibility for main- 
taining it as a viable community; and, if it 
decided not to abandon Norfolk completely, 
then for at least five years, the status of the 
Island and its constitutional position remain 
that of a Territory of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. The Royal Commission also made 
a number of other recommendations con- 
cerning the administration and economy of 
the Territory. The Report provoked con- 
siderable public debate, particularly on the 
Island itself. 


Japanese Prime Minister’s visit 


to the United States 


Prime Minister Masayoshi Ohira of Japan made his first official visit overseas since becoming 
Prime Minister to the United States from 30 April to 7 May. 


Japanese commentators saw the main ob- 
jectives of the visit as: 

e to clarify the direction of Japanese policy 
in the coming decade, especially in the 
areas of external and internal economic 
management; and 

e to define Japan's political role in the 
Asian and Pacific area. 

The visit took place at a time when rela- 
tions between Japan and the United States 
were under some strain, mainly as a result of 
differences over trade and economic issues. 
Japan’s huge trade surplus with the United 
States had become an issue of major con- 
cern to the United States and had exacer- 
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bated resentment in Congress and in the 
American business community at apparently 
‘unfair’ Japanese trading practices. Another 
source of friction had been the lack of any 
resolution of the Nippon Telephone and 
Telegraph (NTT) procurement dispute under 
which the United States felt it was being un- 
fairly excluded from bidding in NTT tenders. 

It is not surprising that trade and 
economic issues should appear to dominate 
relations between Japan and the United 
States. In 1978 two-way trade was worth 
more than $30 billion which has been 
described as the largest source of trade by 
far that has ever flowed across an ocean be- 
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tween two nations. Each country’s impor- 
tance to the other is obvious when it is 
recalled that Japan is the United States’ se- 
cond largest market, while the latter is 
Japan's largest market. 


It appears to have been generally 
recognised, however, by both sides, that 
short term economic problems should, so far 
as possible, not be allowed to spill over or 
adversely affect the general relationship 
which both sides regard as highly important. 
As a result it was agreed to put the NTT 
dispute aside for further study and resolution 
by officials. Broad commitments were given 
by both sides to work towards a more har- 
monious pattern of international trade and 
payments. In particular, the Japanese Prime 
Minister told Congressmen that Japan was 
acting to contain its trade problems with the 
United States, and in the joint communique 
issued at the conclusion of the visit he af- 
firmed that it was the policy of Japan to con- 
tinue: 

‘to encourage a shift to greater reliance 
on rising domestic demand to sustain 
Japan’s economic growth, and to open 
Japan’s markets to foreign goods, par- 
ticularly manufactured goods, and to 
promote a continued reduction in its 
current account surplus’. 

For its part the United States undertook to: 
‘pursue a broad range of policies to 
reduce inflation, restrain oil imports, 
promote exports, and reduce its current 
account deficit’. 

It was recognised that these goals would 
take several years to accomplish. In addi- 
tion, it was agreed that the present Japan- 
United States sub-cabinet group, composed 
of officials from both governments, would 
examine developments and results at 
periodic intervals. It was also agreed to 
establish a small group of distinguished per- 
sons drawn from private life, which has 
become known as ‘the Wisemen Group’, to 
submit recommendations on actions which 
the group considers would help to maintain 
a healthy bilateral economic relationship. 

With the economic issues having been ef- 
fectively set to one side, talks between Mr 
Ohira and President Carter were able to 
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focus mainly on international issues, in- 
cluding their security relationship and the 
situation in Asia, especially Indo-China, and 
the Middle East. The Prime Minister and the 
President reaffirmed the security relationship 
between Japan and the United States, 
describing the Treaty of Mutual Co- 
operation and Security between the two na- 
tions as the cornerstone of peace and stabili- 
ty in Asia. At the same time, possibly in 
reaction to criticism from within the Con- 
gress and elsewhere in the United States, 
that Japan has not shouldered enough of 
the burden for its own security Mr Ohira 
stated that Japan would continue its efforts 
to improve the quality of its self-defence 
capabilities. Both sides also noted Japanese 
initiatives to increase financial support for 
the stationing of United States forces in 
Japan as well as increased procurement by 
Japan of defence equipment from the 
United States. 


Not only did Japan undertake to be 
responsible for more of its own defence, ina 
speech at the National Press Club the 
Japanese Prime Minister also pledged that 
Japan would play a more effective political 
role than in the past, in pursuit of world 
peace and stability. This would be a develop- 
ment from Japan's position of keeping a low 
profile on international political issues. It 
may reflect pressure on Japan to assume a 
degree of responsibility for political issues 
commensurate with Japan’s economic size. 
There now appears to be a recognition on 
the part of Japanese leaders that Japan can- 
not focus its attention solely on international 
economic issues. 


Whatever the reason, both countries 
clearly accord the highest priority to continu- 
ing as extensive and co-operative a relation- 
ship as possible. On 22 March at a hearing of 
the House Asian and Pacific Affairs sub- 
committee, the United States Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asia and the 
Pacific, Mr Richard Holbrooke, said that on 
political and strategic issues there was now a 
greater commonality of views between the 
United States and Japan than at any time 
during the past 20 years. In a similar vein Mr 
Ohira noted in his speech to the Press Club 
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that in all aspects of Japan’s foreign policy, 
tne partnership with the United States is 
pivotal and indispensable to world peace and 
stability. 
Both sides regarded Mr Ohira’s visit as a 
success. Japan was happy that there had 
not been any heated debate on the govern- 
ment procurement issue and the visit went 
some way to reducing tension arising from 
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the difficulties over trade. Mr Ohira was able 
to convey the objectives of Japan's 
economic policies to the United States Ad- 
ministration, Congress and the media and to 
win a degree of understanding for them. The 
American side was able to reaffirm and 
perhaps enhance its collaboration with 
Japan as a major component of United 
States policy towards Asia. 


Visit to the ROK by Deputy Leader 


of the Opposition 


The Deputy Leader of the Australian Labor Party, the Hon. Lionel Bowen, visited the 
Republic of Korea from 30 May to 2 June as part of an overseas tour which included visits to 
a number of Asian and European countries and the United States. 


In the ROK Mr Bowen had discussions 
vith the Speaker of the ROK National 
Assembly, Representative Paik Too Chin; 
the Prime Minister, H.E. Mr Choi Kyu Hah, 
who recently visited Australia; and senior 


Ministers and officials of the ROK Govern- 
ment. Mr Bowen also met with a leading op- 
position figure, former Presidential can- 
didate Mr Kim Dae Jung. 


The Carter-Brezhnev summit 


President Carter and the Soviet President, Mr Brezhnev, met in Vienna between 15 and 18 
June in the first meeting between the two leaders since Mr Carter took office. The summit 
meeting was primarily for the purpose of signing the SALT IlI Treaty. 


The summit meeting followed a period of 
coolness in bilateral relations stemming in 
large part from differences over human 
rights and the treatment of dissidents in the 
USSR, the continued linkage by the United 
States of trade issues with Soviet policy on 
the emigration of Soviet Jews, and delays in 
the SALT negotiations following the presen- 
tation of new and unexpected proposals by 
the United States in early 1977. Relations 
between the two super powers have warm- 
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ed somewhat in more recent times in 
response to their mutual desire to bring the 
SALT Il treaty to a conclusion, and with 
signs of a more liberal Soviet attitude to 
Jewish emigration. Differences have per- 
sisted, however, over a wide range of inter- 
national issues, including attitudes to 
regional problems in the Middle East, Africa 
and Indo-China, and in negotiations of a 
long list of arms limitation matters. The 
desirability of discussions on these y. 
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at a summit meeting grew, while the summit 
itself was delayed by difficulties in finalising 
the SALT II Treaty. 

In press comment over the period before 
the summit, United States officials em- 
phasised that, apart from signature of the 
SALT II Treaty, United States objectives for 
the meeting were ‘modest’ (Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance at a press conference on 
13 June) and significant advances were not 
expected on areas of difference between the 
two countries, although the meeting be- 
tween the two leaders would clearly be of 
value in itself. 

Substantive discussions at the summit 
were divided into six sessions: five plenary 
meetings where President Carter and Presi- 
dent Brezhnev met along with their senior 
advisers, and a two-hour private meeting 
between the two leaders, with only inter- 
preters present. On 16 June the meetings 
were devoted in the morning to a ‘tour 
d'horizon’ of the world scene and, in the 
afternoon meeting to discussion on SALT Il 
and related issues. The following day, the 
morning session addressed further arms 
limitation questions and the afternoon 
meeting discussed various regional and in- 
ternational matters. On 18 June the two 
leaders had their private meeting which was 
followed by a further plenary session on 
bilateral questions and the signing of the 
SALT Il Treaty. They also met for various 
social events during the summit. 

The joint communique issued after the 
summit (extracts from the communique 
follows this article) indicates that, by and 
large, the two Presidents held to the well- 
known attitudes of their respective countries 
on the international issues discussed. No 
significant major breakthrough apparently 
arose from the meetings. The discussions 
were, however, valuable in restating posi- 
tions at the highest level, in presenting some 
indication of the reasons for these attitudes 
and the strength with which they are held. 

Some specific differences relating to 
SALT II were settled at the summit. At the 
meetings on 16 and 17 June President Carter 
sought and obtained from President 
Brezhnev firmer assurances on the rate of 
production of the Soviet Backfire bomber 
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(President Brezhnev agreed that production 
would be limited to 30 a year). 

The two leaders also confirmed the impor- 
tance they attach to progress in further inter- 
national arms limitations discussions. They 
noted agreement on elements of a new trea- 
ty banning radiological weapons. 

A significant aspect of the summit was the 
presence of U.S. Defence Secretary Brown 
and General Jones, Chairman of the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and their Soviet 
counterparts (Mr Ustinov and Mr Ogarkov) 
in the two delegations. The summit was the 
first face-to-face encounter between the top 
defence authorities of the two sides. The 
communique leaves open the possibility of 
future bilateral meetings between senior 
defence personnel. 

On bilateral issues, President Brezhnev 
outlined areas of concern to the Soviet 
Union, but President Carter indicated he 
could not respond in detail due to time con- 
straints, though the Soviet concerns would 
be studied. He undertook that when it was 
possible to improve relations he would take 
action to do so. (Under the terms of the 
Jackson-Vanik amendment the United 
States cannot grant the Soviet Union ‘most 
favoured nation’ trading status until the 
USSR removes limitations on the emigration 
of Soviet Jews.) 

Although, as expected, the summit 
meeting did not appear to give rise to signifi- 
cant specific achievements, other than 
signature of the SALT Il Treaty, it was im- 
portant in allowing the two leaders to meet 
each other for the first time, and in permit- 
ting an exchange of views on differences 
between the two countries and their respec- 
tive attitudes on various international issues. 
They agreed on the desirability of further 
summit meetings on a more regular basis, 
although no specific plans for the next 
United States-Soviet summit were made. 

The Vienna summit took place against the 
background of a growing debate in the 
United States on ratification of the SALT Il 
Treaty (which requires a two-thirds vote by 
the United States Senate). The debate, 
while focusing on technical issues such as 
verification arrangements and the status in 
the accords of the Soviet Backfire bomber, 
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has tended to link attitudes to the SALT 
Treaty with broader concerns over Soviet 
sincerity; and its involvement, through prox- 
es, in Africa and Indo-China. President 
Brezhnev’s pointed public comments (and 
those after the summit by Soviet Foreign 
Ninister Gromyko) concerning possible 
moves by opponents of the Treaty to pro- 
sose amendments during Senate considera- 
tion of the Treaty’s ratification, drew a 
sharply negative response from some 
Senators. 


Following is the text of Section 2 (on 
‘imitations of nuclear and conventional 
arms’) of the joint United States-USSR 
communique which was issued in Vien- 
na on 18 June 1979, after the summit 
meeting between President Carter and 
President Brezhnev: 


Limitations of nuclear and 
conventional arms 

The two sides reaffirmed their deep con- 
vaction that special importance should be at- 
tached to the problems of the prevention of 
nuclear war and to curbing the competition 
in strategic arms. Both sides recognized that 
muclear war should be a disaster for all 
mankind. Each stated that it is not striving 
and will not strive for military superiority, 
since that can only result in dangerous in- 
stability, generating higher levels of ar- 
maments with no benefit to the security of 
either side. 

Recognizing that the USA and the USSR 
Fave a special responsibility to reduce the 
msk of nuclear war and contribute to world 
peace, President Carter and President 
Brezhnev committed themselves to take ma- 
jor steps to limit nuclear weapons with the 
ebjective of ultimately eliminating them, and 
to complete successfully other arms limita- 
tons and disarmament negotiations. 


SALT 

In the course of the meeting, President 
Carter and President Brezhnev confirmed 
and signed the treaty between the USA and 
the USSR on the limitation of strategic of- 
fensive arms, the protocol thereto, the joint 
statement of principles and basic guidelines 
for subsequent negotiations on the limitation 
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of strategic arms and the document entitled 
‘Agreed statements and common under- 
standings regarding the treaty between the 
USA and USSR on the limitation of strategic 
offensive arms.’ 

At the same time, the sides again stressed 
the great significance of the treaty on the 
limitation of anti-ballistic missile systems and 
strict compliance with its provisions and of 
other agreements previously concluded be- 
tween them in the field of strategic arms 
limitation and reducing the danger of nuclear 
war. 

Both sides express their deep satisfaction 
with the process of the negotiations on 
strategic arms limitations and the fact that 
their persistent efforts for many years to 
conclude a new treaty have been crowned 
with success. This treaty sets equal ceilings 
on the nuclear delivery systems of both 
sides: to begin the process of reductions it 
requires the reduction of existing nuclear 
arms: to begin to limit the threat represented 
by the qualitative arms race it also places 
substantial constraints on the modernisation 
of strategic offensive systems and the 
development of new ones. 

The new treaty on the limitation of 
strategic offensive arms and the protocol 
thereto represent a mutually acceptable 
balance between the interests of the sides 
based on the principles of equality and equal 
security. These documents are a substantial 
contribution to the prevention of nuclear war 
and the deepening of detente, and thus 
serve the interests not only of the American 
and Soviet peoples, but the aspirations of 
mankind for peace. 

The two sides reaffirmed their commit- 
ment strictly to observe every provision in 
the treaty. 

President Carter and President Brezhnev 
discussed questions relating to the SALT Ill 
negotiations and in this connection express- 
ed the firm intention of the sides to act in ac- 
cordance with the joint statement of prin- 
ciples and basic guidelines for subsequent 
negotiations on the limitation of strategic 
arms. 


Comprehensive test ban treaty 
It was noted that there has been definite 
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progress at the negotiations, in which the 
UK is also participating, on an international 
treaty comprehensively banning test explo- 
sions of nuclear weapons in any environ- 
ment and an associated protocol. They con- 
firmed the intention of the USA and the 
USSR to work, together with the UK, to 
complete preparation of this treaty as soon 
as possible. 


Non-proliferation 

The two sides reaffirmed the importance 
they attach to nuclear non-proliferation. 
They consistently advocated the further 
strengthening of the regime of non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons and con- 
firmed their resolve to continue to comply 
strictly with the obligations they have 
assumed under the treaty on the non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. They 
stressed the importance of applying com- 
prehensive international safeguards under 
the International Atomic Energy Agency and 
pledged to continue their efforts to 
strengthen these safeguards. 

They noted the profound threat posed to 
world security by the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, and agreed that the states already 
possessing nuclear weapons bear a special 
responsibility to demonstrate restraint. To 
this end, they affirmed their joint conviction 
that further efforts are needed, including on 
a regional basis, and expressed the hope 
that the conclusion of the SALT II treaty will 
make an important contribution toward non- 
proliferation objectives. 

Both sides further committed themselves 
to close co-operation, along with other 
countries, to ensure a successful conclusion 
to the non-proliferation treaty review con- 
ference in 1980, and called upon all states 
which have not already done so to sign and 
ratify the non-proliferation treaty. 


Vienna negotiations 

President Carter and President Brezhnev 
emphasized the great importance the sides 
attached to the negotiations on the mutual 
reduction of forces and armaments and 
associated measures in central Europe in 
which they are participating with other 
states. A reduction of the military forces of 
both sides and the implementation of 
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associated measures in central Europe 
would be a major contribution to stability 
and security. 


ASAT 

It was also agreed to continue actively 
searching for mutually acceptable agree- 
ment in the ongoing negotiations on anti- 
satellite systems. 


Conventional arms transfers 

The two sides agreed that their respective 
representatives will meet promptly to 
discuss questions related to the next round 
of negotiations on limiting conventional 
arms transfers. 


Chemical weapons 

The two sides reaffirmed the importance 
of a general, complete and verifiable prohibi- 
tion of chemical weapons and agreed to in- 
tensify their efforts to prepare an agreed 
joint proposal for presentation to the com- 
mittee on disarmament. 
Radiological weapons 

President Carter and President Brezhnev 
were pleased to be able to confirm that 
bilateral agreement on major elements of a 
treaty banning the development, produc- 
tion, stockpiling and use of radiological 
weapons has been reached. An agreed joint 
proposal will be presented to the committee 
on disarmament this year. 


Indian Ocean 

The two sides agreed that their respective 
representatives will meet promptly to 
discuss the resumption of the talks on ques- 
tions concerning arms limitation measures in 
the Indian Ocean. 


Other questions of arms limitations and 
general disarmament 

In discussing other questions connected 
with solving the problems of limiting the 
arms race and of disarmament, the sides ex- 
pressed their support for the final document 
adopted at the Special Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly on Disarmament. The 
sides noted their support for a second 
Special Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly devoted to disarmament and for 
that Session to be followed by the convoca- 
tion of a world disarmament conference with 
universal participation, adequately prepared 
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and at an appropriate time. 

The USA and the USSR will continue to 
co-operate between themselves and with 
other member states of the Committee on 
Disarmament with its enlarged membership 
for the purpose of working out effective 
steps in the field of disarmament in that 
forum. 


COMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT 


In summing up the exchange of views on 
the state of negotiations being conducted 
between the USA and the USSR, or with 
their participation, on a number of questions 
connected with arms limitation and disarma- 
ment, the sides agreed to give new impetus 
to the joint efforts to achieve practical 
results at these negotiations. 


Australia’s approach to participation 
in the Committee on Disarmament 


The second session of the Committee on Disarmament opened in Geneva on 14 June and 


will conclude in August. 


The first session was held between 25 
January and 26 April and was devoted main- 
ly to laying down the Committee’s ad- 
ministrative arrangements. The Committee 
is the major multilateral body for negotiating 
arms control and disarmament agreements. 
Australia joined the Committee when it was 
decided at the Special Session of the 
General Assembly devoted to Disarmament 
(held in New York in June 1978') that the 
Geneva-based Conference of the Committee 
on Disarmament (CCD) should be replaced 
in January 1979 by the Committee on Disar- 
mament (CD) with a more broadly-based 
membership. 

Achievement of membership of the Com- 
mittee was the culmination of endeavours by 
the Australian Government over a number of 
years and is tangible evidence of Australia’s 
active commitment to achieving arms con- 
trol measures. It also reflected, in particular, 
the Government's concern to pursue a 
broad-based approach to international non- 
proliferation issues following the decisions in 
1977 on the mining and export of uranium. 

Australia’s basic approach to the negotia- 
tion of measures to control armaments is 
that such measures must be related to the 
underlying sources of insecurity, tension and 
conflict which create the demand for 
weapons. Until the point is reached where 
measures of actual disarmament are feas- 


1 See p. 328 of the July 1978 issue of AFAR. 
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ible, the regulation of weaponry needs to be 
directed to the elimination, or at least the 
alleviation, of actual or potential destabilis- 
ing situations, as represented, for example, 
by the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 


Practical measures directed to the 
avoidance of nuclear conflict must have a 
high priority. At the same time the relation- 
ship between progress in control of nuclear 
arms and progress in restricting conven- 
tional arms cannot be disregarded. Given 
present levels of conventional arms, nuclear 
weapons remain an essential element in 
preserving the stability of the strategic 
balance and therefore the structure of inter- 
national security. 


Further progress in nuclear arms control 
requires the establishment of an interna- 
tional environment which will remove the 
motivation to possess nuclear weapons, 
deter their acquisition and provide non- 
nuclear weapon states with security against 
nuclear attack. Australia considers that ef- 
forts need to embrace: 


e substantial limitations and subsequent 
reductions in existing arsenals; 

e the complete cessation of nuclear 
weapons testing in all environments; 

e the prevention of the spread of nuclear 
weapons to countries not yet possessing 
them; 

e measures to ensure that the use of 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes 
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The leader of the Australian delegation to the 
Committee on Disarmament is Sir James Plimsoll, 
Australia’s Ambassador to Belgium, Luxembourg 
and the European Communities. 


does not contribute to the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons; 

e the cessation of the production of fis- 
sionable material for nuclear weapons 
purposes; 

èe satisfactory security assurances for non- 
nuclear weapons states; and 

e confidence-building measures which will 
limit the danger of nuclear war through 
miscalculation or the failure of com- 
munication. 


Of the various measures listed for discus- 





sion on the agenda of the Committee, 
Australia considers that efforts should be 
devoted first to conclusion of a treaty on 
cessation of nuclear testing and a treaty con- 
trolling chemical weapons. 

Elaboration of a treaty prohibiting nuclear 
testing in all environments is of primary im- 
portance and deserves highest priority. The 
United States, United Kingdom and Soviet 
Union have been negotiating a draft treaty 
on the cessation of nuclear testing since ear- 
ly 1977. International arrangements to 
enable verification of such a treaty by 
seismic means have also been under ex- 
amination by a group of experts (including 
an Australian) set up by the former Con- 
ference of the Committee on Disarmament. 
This group is continuing to operate under 
the aegis of the Committee on Disarma- 
ment. In his statement at the inaugural 
meeting of the Committee, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, 
urged that the negotiating powers should do 
their utmost to present the text of a treaty to 
the Committee this year. 

The control of chemical weapons 
represents an aspect of conventional arms 
control where practical measures are im- 
mediately possible. Chemical weapons re- 
main the principal category of weapons of 
mass destruction still to be subject to a 
regime of control. The United States and 
Soviet Union have also been conducting 
negotiations on this subject. Preparation of a 
chemical weapons convention can be ex- 
pected to be protracted. It is hoped that 
substantive consideration of some of the 
aspects of a convention restricting chemical 
weapons will also begin in the Committee 
this year. 


Shipwreck relics presented to 


Dutch Government 


Four important relics from two Dutch ships wrecked off the Western Australian coast were 
returned to the Netherlands by the Western Australian Minister for Cultural Affairs, Mr Peter 


Jones, in Amsterdam on June 12. 
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In a ceremony at the Scheepvaart 
Museum — the small ships museum in 
Amsterdam — Mr Jones made the presenta- 
tion to the State Secretary of the 
Netherlands Ministry of Culture, Mr G. C. 
Wallis de Vries. 

The four items — a barber’s bowl, sound- 
ing lead and stoneware jug recovered from 
the Dutch East Indiaman, Batavia, and a 
brass candlestick recovered from the Gilt 
Dragon — were returned to the Netherlands 
as a special gesture to mark the 350th an- 
niversary of the loss of the Batavia in the 
Abrolhos Islands on 4 June 1629. 

Mr Jones said that the handover brought 
to fulfilment the work of the special 
Netherlands-Australia committee establish- 
ed by international agreement in 1972 to 
decide the future of material recovered from 
Dutch shipwrecks off the Western 
Australian coast. 

The recovery and preservation of 
materials from the wrecks had been a 
40-year task for the Western Australian 
Museum and its staff, Mr Jones said. 

It was a continuing task, one to which the 
Western Australian Government had made a 
significant commitment which would be 
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continued in the future. 

‘These items are the first pieces of a 
representative collection of several hundred 
items recovered from four Dutch ships 
which are being returned to the Netherlands 
under the terms of the Netherlands- 
Australia agreement,’ Mr Jones said. 

‘A similar representative collection will 
become the responsibility of Australia’s 
Commonwealth Government while the ma- 
jority of the collection will be held in Western 
Australia.’ 

Mr Jones said that a further step would be 
taken in the display of material from Dutch 
wrecks in September this year when another 
museum building would be opened in 
Fremantle specially to house a portion of the 
hull of Batavia. 

The bow section had been recovered from 
the seabed and was being reconstructed in 
its original form to give an accurate impres- 
sion of what the vessel looked like before 
she ran aground 350 years ago. 

Mr Jones said the marine archaeologists 
who had guided the work of the Western 
Australian Museum in recovering and 
preserving material from Dutch wrecks had 
achieved international recognition. 


Shown at the presentation of 
the shipwreck relics are, from 
left to right, Mr T. B. 
McCarthy, Counsellor of the 
Australian Embassy, The 
Hague; Mr P. Jones, Western 
Australian Minister for Cultural 
Affairs; and Mr G. C. Wallis de 
Vries, State Secretary of the 
Netherlands Ministry of 
Culture. 
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GHANA 


European Parliament: Elections 


The first direct elections to the European Parliament were held from 7-10 June 1979. 


Final results were (the number of seats in 
the old Parliament are shown in brackets): 


Socialist Group 111 (66) 
European Peoples Party 

(Christian Democrats) 106 (53) 
Conservative Group 63 (18) 
Communist and Allies 44 (18) 
Liberals 40 (23) 
European Progressive 

Democrats 21 (16) 
Others 25 ( 4) 


The Socialists did not do as well as was 
expected. Although the Socialist Group is 
the largest single group, a coalition of Chris- 
tian Democrats, Conservatives and Liberals, 
which is likely to occur on issues which raise 
broad philosophical questions, would clearly 
dominate. The relatively poor showing of the 
Socialists was mainly the result of the sharp 
drop in the Labour vote in Britain. In France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) and 
Denmark, the Socialists also did not poll as 
well as expected. 

The Christian Democrats won 27 per cent 
of the seats; in the last Parliament they held 
26.77 per cent. On the same comparative 
basis, the Liberals lost ground, as did the 
Communists. The Conservatives, as a result 
of their high vote in Britain, managed to in- 
crease their percentage of the seats. One of 
the least successful groups in the elections 
was the European Progressive Democrats 
which includes the French Gaullist RPR 


Ghana 


(Rally for the Republic) and Ireland's Fianna 
Fail. 

In terms of voter turnout, the elections 
were somewhat disappointing. Throughout 
the European Community the turnout was 
just over 60 per cent. In the six original 
member countries it was 71 per cent. The 
turnout ranged from a high of 91 per cent in 
Belgium, where voting was compulsory, to a 
low of 32 per cent in Britain. The low turnout 
in Britain could be attributable, at least in 
part, to the fact that the European elections 
followed closely the British general elections 
held on 3 May. However in Italy, which had 
general elections one week before, the voter 
turnout was approximately 86 per cent. 

One of the most notable features of the 
election was the success of a number of ex- 
tremely well-known and experienced Euro- 
pean personalities. These include Simone 
Veil, former French Minister for Health; Jac- 
ques Chirac, leader of the French RPR; Fran- 
cois Mitterand, leader of the French Socialist 
Party; Leo Tindemans, a former Belgian 
Prime Minister; Gaston Thorn, 
Luxembourg’s outgoing Prime Minister; 
Willy Brandt, a former Chancellor of the 
FRG; and Barbara Castle, a former British 
Labour Cabinet Minister. Undoubtedly, the 
high calibre of the new members will 
enhance the status of the new Parliament. 
Many members of the new Parliament are 
also likely to have considerable influence on 
their national governments. 


On 4 June 1979, junior officers in the armed forces, with support from the ranks, toppled the 


regime of General Akuffo in a coup. 


Flight Lieutenant Jerry Rawlings emerged 
as leader of the coup and was named as 
Chairman of a 15-member Armed Forces 
Revolutionary Council (AFRC), which has 
nine of its members drawn from the ranks. 
Rawlings had led an earlier and unsuccessful 
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coup attempt in May 1979. 

The main motivation for the coup appears 
to have been a desire to ‘eradicate corrup- 
tion’ and ‘redress the excesses’ of the 
previous regime. To this end, the AFRC has 
initiated ‘investigations’ of senior members 
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ot the armed forces and the civil service. The 
A=RC has announced that the foreign policy 
of Ghana will remain unchanged despite the 
coup. 

The coup was followed by the arrest, 
summary trial and execution of leading per- 
scnalities. Three former Heads of State, 
General Acheampong, General Akuffo and 
General Afrifa, have been executed. Other 
tap military leaders executed include Air 
Vee-Marshal Boakye, Major General Kotei, 
Rear Admiral Amedume and a former Com- 
messioner (Minister) for Foreign Affairs, 
Celonel Felli. 

The coup took place against the 
dackground of a worsening economic situa- 
tien. In its latest economic bulletin, the Bank 
of Ghana reported a current account deficit 
n Ghana's current balance of $11.1 million. 
A= the end of March production of cocoa, 
the country’s main export crop, had fallen 
frem an average 462 000 tonnes a year to 
2& 000 tonnes. Inflation has spiralled with 
ances of staple foods rising by 35 per cent 
Jetween February and March. The Bank of 
Għana puts the overall inflation rate at 70 per 
sent. Essential commodities, including food 
n the Accra market, are in short supply. In 
the aftermath of the coup, the law and order 
situation is also an uncertain one. 

Despite the uncertainties and a deepening 


POPE’S VISIT 


economic and food crisis, the AFRC allowed 
the long scheduled national presidential and 
parliamentary elections to go ahead on 18 
June 1979. These were the first elections in 
10 years. It appears that about 35 per cent of 
the country’s 5 million electors voted, com- 
pared with a stated 70 per cent turnout in 
1969. In the presidential election, none of 
the 10 candidates gained the 51 per cent 
minimum required for election. In the event, 
the People’s National Party’s candidate Hilla 
Limann, won a run-off contest on 9 July. In 
the national parliamentary elections, the 
results were: 


People’s National Party — 71 seats 
Popular Front Party — 42 seats 
United National Convention — 13 seats 
Action Progress Party — 10 seats 
Social Democrats — 3 seats 
Independent -— 1 seat 


Flight Lieutenant Rawlings announced 
that power would be handed over to the 
elected civilian government on 1 October 
1979 or ‘... earlier if the AFRC deems it 
necessary in the national interest’ in order to 
give the AFRC time to ‘eradicate corruption’ 
completely. 

Events in Ghana including the question of 
a hand-over to civilian rule, are still in a state 
of flux and as a result the situation remains 
tense and uncertain. 


The Pope's visit to Poland 


Pape John Paul Il visited his homeland, Poland, from 2-10 June. The Pope’s itinerary includ- 
ed Warsaw, Gniezno, Czestochowa and Cracow and environs including nearby Oswiecim 


(Auschwitz). 


Although Poland does not have formal 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican the 
Pape was received with appropriate honours 
by the State authorities. The Pope was met 
or arrival by representatives of the Polish 
Episcopate and State authorities. In Warsaw 
the First Secretary of the Polish United 
Workers Party, Mr E. Gierek, met the Pope. 
Fe Pope was farewelled from Cracow by 
Professor Jablonski, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of State, and Cardinal Wyszinski, Primate 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Poland. 
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This was the first visit by the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church to a Communist 
country. The visit focused world-wide atten- 
tion on Poland and it received wide media 
coverage. The visit was a great event in 
Poland, a predominantly Roman Catholic 
country, where millions of believers were 
able to see and hear the Polish-born Pope 
either in person or on radio and television. 
The visit displayed to the world at large the 
unique role of the Church in Polish history 
and in contemporary Polish society. 
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Church and State in Poland co-operated 
to overcome the immense administrative 
and security problems relating to the visit, 
which was primarily of a religious character 
and does not appear to have resulted in any 
concrete changes in the form of Church- 
State relations in Poland or in Polish rela- 
tions with the Vatican. Speeches made both 
by Pope John Paul and by President Jablon- 
ski and First Secretary Gierek during the 
welcoming ceremonies expressed the hope 
that the visit would further national unity. 

Throughout his tour the Pope spoke of the 
indivisibility of the histories of the Polish 
Church and of the Nation for over 1000 
years. In spiritual terms, he spoke of man’s 
poverty without Christ, of the impossibility 
of excluding Christ from man’s history, past, 
present or future. In terms of international 


relations Pope John Paul spoke of disarma- 
ment and the search for peace. During the 
Mass at Oswiecim (Auschwitz) he presented 
the violation of basic and inalienable human 
rights and war itself as reflections of man’s 
denial of God and fundamental Christian 
principles. 

Despite the different world views of 
Church and State in Poland, the Pope’s visit 
served to emphasise that both sides shared 
common goals for the nation’s development 
in peace. 

The surprise election of Polish Cardinal 
Wojtyla as Pope John Paul II and his subse- 
quent visit to Poland has meant that the role 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Eastern 
Europe has been the focus of new attention, 
with significance not only for Poland but for 
the region as a whole and for the process of 
detente. 


New directions in Australia’s training aid 


New guidelines recently brought into operation by the Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau (ADAB) promise to streamline administration of Australia’s training aid and meet 
more effectively the manpower-training needs of developing countries. 


Following comprehensive policy and 
management reviews of Australia’s interna- 
tional training and education program which 
were undertaken in 1977 and 1978, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. An- 
drew Peacock, approved new guidelines for 
the administration of the program’. The 
guidelines which are listed below are de- 
signed to increase the cost-effectiveness of 
the program and allow for a more systematic 
response to the manpower development 
priorities of aid-receiving governments: 

e instead of seeking to respond to an in- 
finite variety of training requests, ADAB 
is to identify those areas of training and 
education in which Australia has the 
greatest expertise relevant to developing 


' Details were published in the Australian Foreign 
Affairs Record of May 1977. Reprints of the article 
are available from ADAB (Information Section), 
P.O. Box 887, Canberra City 2601. Tel: (062) 
48 6644. 
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countries’ needs for trained manpower, 
and to concentrate Australia’s training ef- 
forts in those areas; 

e candidates for Australian training awards 
will undergo strict selection and nomina- 
tion processes, with attention to such 
aspects as academic proficiency and 
English fluency, so as to reduce the in- 
cidence among trainees of educational 
and social problems which require 
remedial action by ADAB officers; 

e single placements for practical training 
are to be discontinued, except for person- 
nel associated with Australian-funded aid 
projects and Papua New Guinea trainees, 
in favour of placement, as far as possible, 
in group training activities, which may be 
designed to meet special manpower de- 
velopment needs of one or more recipient 
governments; 

e ADAB is to simplify its methods for 
monitoring the progress of award-holders 
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in Australia, placing less emphasis on 
regular personal contact as a means of 
identifying those trainees with educa- 
tional or other difficulties. More reliance 
will be placed on the supervisory and 
assistance services which are already pro- 
vided by academic institutions and the 
community, with trainees being referred 
to the Bureau only when they need 
specialised counselling or cannot be 
satisfactorily helped elsewhere; 


e arrangements will be made where pos- 
sible with institutions which provide train- 
ing under ADAB sponsorship to take on 
as wide a range as practicable of the day 
to day managerial responsibility for 
award-holders; 


èe a high level consultative body, the Educa- 
tion Advisory Committee, will draw on 
the broad expertise of the Australian 
educational community for the planning 
and implementation of training aid 
policies. The Chairman of the Committee 
is Professor D. A. Low, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Australian National University, and 
its members are senior educationists and 
others with special experience in training 
for development; and 


æ ADAB is to strengthen the involvement of 
the Australian public in providing 
assistance and hospitality to overseas 
students, by funding voluntary bodies in 
each State to the extent necessary for 
them to mobilise community resources 
for this purpose. These bodies co- 
ordinate the efforts of a variety of com- 
munity organisations which are interested 
in fostering student wellbeing and inter- 
national goodwill, and they work closely 
with ADAB officers responsible for com- 
munity liaison. 


These principles provide a framework for 
tne development of a training program 
which makes more efficient use of aid 
resources and is more directly related to the 
Manpower training priorities of aid-receiving 
countries. They are reflected in the new 
Saffing structure of those areas of ADAB 
concerned with training implementation, in- 
Guding the Development Training Branch 
(-ormerly the International Training and 
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Education Branch) and Regional Offices in 
each State. The number of officers 
employed in routine administrative tasks 
such as placement and supervision of 
trainees has been significantly reduced — 
this alone calls for strict adherence to the 
new guidelines — and increased provision 
has been made for program planning and 
development to meet recipients’ needs and 
for liaison with training institutions. 

In relating training more directly to 
specific manpower needs, ADAB is 
endeavouring to use training aid, like other 
forms of development assistance, as a 
means of measurably advancing developing 
countries’ self-reliance in selected key sec- 
tors. Having been asked by one or more 
governments to assist with a certain field of 
training, ADAB will seek to develop a train- 
ing activity tailored to this need. This could 
take the form of a special group course run 
by an Australian institution, or perhaps a 
complementary mix of training in Australia 
and training and other forms of assistance 
within developing countries. It is planned to 
replace the old-style International Training 
Courses, in which a very broadly based 
assembly of trainees undertook a similarly 
broadly based program, with courses for 
which both content and participants will be 
carefully chosen with a view to maximum 
relevance and impact. The International 
Training Institute will focus particularly on 
middle management training for less 
developed countries. 

The success of this approach will depend 
to a great degree on mutual consultation 
between ADAB and the relevant authorities 
in aid-receiving countries, to ascertain their 
priorities and decide how best Australian 
training resources can be used in support of 
these. While it is hoped that program plan- 
ning missions will visit at least the major re- 
cipients in due course, the onus for such 
consultation will fall in the first instance on 
officers responsible for aid administration at 
overseas posts. Already posts have played 
an important role in clarifying the new policy 
directions to recipient governments and in 
encouraging them to consider training needs 
which might form the basis of a country 
assistance ‘package’. x 
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Malaysian News Editor visits Australia 


The Editor of the Kuala Lumpur New Sunday Times, Mr P. C. Shivadas, visited Australia 
from 22 May to 11 June as a guest of the Australian Government. 


Mr Shivadas, who has made two previous 
private visits to Australia, is Vice-Chairman 
of the Malaysian Press Institute and is a 
member of the Malaysian Government Ad- 
visory Council for Consumer Affairs. 

Mr Shivadas visited Brisbane, Sydney, 
Canberra, Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth 
and had the opportunity to meet a large 
number of prominent Australians with an 
emphasis on those in the newspaper in- 
dustry. 

Mr Shivadas is one of a number of media 
representatives, particularly from South- 
east Asian countries, who have been invited 
to visit Australia in recent months. The visits 
have provided an improved basis for 
overseas understanding of Australian 
policies, institutions and life styles as well as 
economic development and potential. 





Mr Shivadas. 


OECD: Ministerial Council Meeting 


The 1979 Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) Ministerial 
Council Meeting (MCM) was held in Paris on 13 and 14 June. The Meeting concentrated its 
attention on obstacles to sustained economic growth, principally those of inflation and 
uncertain energy supplies. The communique issued at the conclusion of the meeting laid 
stress on policy responses to these problems and called for greater solidarity among member 
countries. 


In reviewing the program for concerted 
action which was adopted last year, 
Ministers noted positive results but at the 
same time drew attention to the persistence 
of inflationary pressures, unemployment, 
energy problems and the threat of protec- 
tionism. 

Ministers agreed on guidelines for short- 
term economic and energy policies. These 
included careful demand management, a 
reduction in energy consumption (or an in- 
crease in production) and close monetary 
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co-operation. 


Ministers also gave attention to policies 
for overcoming the medium-term con- 
straints on growth. In the area of inflation 
the communique called for: 


e cautious demand management policies, 
combined also with action to improve the 
supply side of the equation; 


e special attention to the two-year program 
of work on positive adjustment policies 
just adopted by the Organisation; 
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e an open world trading system, which 
would take in the agricultural sector; and 
® efforts to promote higher employment. 


Dn energy, Ministers agreed on the need for 
3 realistic pricing and tax policy for oil and 
>ther energy sources and for appropriate 
sonservation measures. 

The Australian delegation to the 1979 
MCM was led by the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock. The 
Minister for Finance, the Hon. Eric Robin- 
son, represented the Treasurer. 

In his statement to the Council Mr 
Peacock stressed the serious implications for 
the non-oil producing developing countries 
of the oil shortage, both directly through 
price increases and indirectly through the ef- 
fects of recession in the developed coun- 
tries. In calling for a careful examination by 
OECD member countries of their priorities 
with regard to developing countries, Mr 
Peacock emphasised the need for a recogni- 
tion of the key role played by energy in 
development. 

Mr Peacock also stressed the significance 
of the Newly Industrialising Countries (NICs) 
and emphasised the economic and political 
importance of a trading environment which 
gives these countries ‘room to grow’ by ex- 
panding and diversifying their exports. 

Mr Robinson, in his statement, 
three main points: 


e important as the energy problem was, it 
should not distract attention from 
underlying economic problems whose 
solution is a precondition for a return to 
sustained growth, no matter what hap- 
pens on energy. The basic point made 
was the need to adopt and pursue stead- 
fastly monetary and fiscal policies which 
are clearly less than accommodative to in- 
flation; 

e there is a need to develop a program of 
action involving adjustment policies 
which progressively reduce barriers that 


made 


stand in the way of increasing in- 
terdependence. Positive adjustment 
policies that reduced barriers to 


agricultural trade would benefit both con- 
sumers and producers; and 
e a clear first priority in dealing with the oil 
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situation was to get oil pricing policies 

right. Countries should all agree that 

domestic prices for crude oil should 
reflect import parity prices promptly. 

(This proposal was adopted and reflected 

in the communique.) There are ample 

supplies of alternative forms of energy 
available and Australia will be a reliable 
supplier. 

Both the Australian Ministers present, and 
the New Zealand Prime Minister, the Rt. 
Hon. R. D. Muldoon, strongly pressed the 
case of primary producing countries for bet- 
ter access to markets. The final communi- 
que reflected this concern in some part and 
further work is to take place within OECD on 
problems of agricultural trade. 


Following is the text of the speech by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, at the 
Ministerial Council Meeting of the 
OECD in Paris on 13 June: 

Mr Chairman, the papers before us, 
prepared with the assiduity and imagination 
for which as usual we must thank the 
Secretary-General, seem to face us with a 
range of problems wider, more urgent and 
more baffling than in any year since | first 
spoke in this Council three years ago. 

Foremost among these is the seemingly 
intractable problem of inflation. It is becom- 
ing increasingly important to recognise that 
a return to the economic growth rates which 
developed countries experienced prior to 
1973 requires that we all adopt policies to 
overcome inflation. That is not only in our 
own interests: it is important also for 
developing countries because inflation in 
developed countries is undoubtedly the 
primary cause of the more sluggish growth 
in world trade since 1973. 

The second major problem, and itself a 
major factor in the sombre picture for 
economic growth, has been developments 
in relation to energy. Last year we were able 
to look forward to a breathing space of five 
or six years in which to adjust our economies 
to a substantially decreased dependence on 
OPEC oil. But earlier projections for 1985 are 
with us now and the necessary shift to 
available non-oil energy sources has as- 
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sumed a much greater urgency. It is increas- 
ingly clear that the serious deterioration in 
the world energy situation, with which we 
are immediately confronted, will also have a 
major impact on the relations between the 
developed and the developing countries. 


In the first place we must face the fact 
that the prospects for the kind of pro- 
ducer/consumer contacts on oil we would 
all wish to see are at perhaps their lowest 
ebb since 1974. In these circumstances it will 
be crucial for us to make every effort to pre- 
vent a drift back towards the confrontational 
atmosphere which we faced five years ago. 
This will require political will in all our coun- 
tries. In this context the success of our own 
conservation efforts will clearly be an impor- 
tant determinant of further developments. 


In our contacts with the oil-producing 
countries we need to emphasise the in- 
terdependencies between economic health 
in the developed economies, and the 
possibilities for development in the non-oil 
developing countries. A serious recession in 
our economies induced by a shortage of oil 
would quickly and seriously impact on the 
developing countries: how seriously might 
well be a subject for urgent study by the 
Secretariat. This situation will, of course, in 
turn, put added emphasis on our need to ex- 
change information and co-operate with 
each other, to ensure that our signals of will- 
ingness to be co-operative are consistent 
and not conflicting or, worse still, com- 
petitive. And here again | would venture to 
say that the sincerity of our intentions, and 
the effectiveness of our efforts, will be 
judged in significant degree by the adequacy 
of our moves to handle the transition to a 
less prodigal use of oil as an energy 
resource. 


The present oil market situation will strike 
the non-oil producing developing countries 
in at least two ways. In the first place they 
will be hit directly, just as we are, by price in- 
creases and supply constraints, and many of 
them are far less well placed to cope with 
either. But the developing countries will of 
course also be hit by any deterioration in the 
developed countries’ own economic cir- 
cumstances — or even by a failure on our 
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part to improve our own performance. 
These effects would themselves be two- 
fold: stagnant or reduced trading oppor- 
tunities, probably on a more restrictive basis 
as well: and at best no improvement in our 
official development aid performance, and 
very likely a deterioration, from a level which 
already leaves much to be desired. 


These additional strains in our relations 
with the non-oil developing countries come 
at a time when for other reasons our capac- 
ity to help them is constrained. We therefore 
need to look carefully at our priorities and 
decide what is essential. The development 
of both the conventional and alternative 
energy resources of the developing coun- 
tries is clearly a key area in this sense. It is 
vital that we put more effort into assisting 
them to take advantage of opportunities to 
develop energy production for local use at 
reasonable cost. We have of course already 
focused on this; the OECD through its Coun- 
cil working party on technologies relating to 
renewable energy; in Australia, for example, 
in a regional context through the Com- 
monwealth regional meeting last year. These 
are modest beginnings, and in some respect 
their modesty is all too evident. 


We need to look again — to identify the 
problems in the development of new 
technologies and techniques, and beyond 
that to prescribe effective and practical ac- 
tivities. This will require substantial addi- 
tional resources at a time when the 
maintenance of present assistance is going 
to be increasingly tested. We must 
recognise the key role played by energy in 
development and re-order our priorities 
where we cannot allocate additional ones. 

| now turn more specifically to relations 
with the newly industrialising countries 
(NICs). | believe that some of the most 
valuable work done in the OECD has been 
that carried out on the NICs. The studies 
have exploded once and for all the myth that 
the phenomenon of the NICs is a danger to 
the economies of the West or, as some 
elements in our countries would argue, to 
the whole economic system on which the 
OECD countries’ prosperity has been built. 
Precisely the contrary is true. We in 
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Australia know that the economic progress 
of our own economy and of the economies 
of the West requires an open trading en- 
vironment. Beyond that we see that the very 
political stability of the region in which we 
live is dependent on the newly industrialising 
countries being given room to grow by ex- 
panding and diversifying their exports. 
However, the pace at which countries, par- 
ticularly middle-ranking countries such as 
Australia, can move unilaterally to reduce 
protection, is limited. That is why it is impor- 
tant for developed countries to move 
together in tackling the problems of protec- 
tion. 

Some of the conclusions which follow are 
easily drawn — the need to fight against a 
resurgence of protectionism, the need for us 
all to facilitate through positive adjustment 
measures a freer play of comparative advan- 
tage to the mutual benefit of ourselves and 
the NICs, the need for mechanisms to assure 
the availability of investment finance to 
underpin economic development in the 
NICs. This phase of building on what was 
achieved in the MTNs will be vital. 
Moreover, positive adjustment measures will 
be ineffective if they seek to leave aside ad- 
justment in respect of trade in agricultural 
products. The OECD countries have a major 
role to play in the maintenance of an open 
market-oriented system of trade and 
payments and in this regard Australia 
welcomes the decision to extend for a fur- 
ther year the trade declaration, and the ob- 
jectives underlying it. 


| must also reiterate that OECD discussion 
of trade in commodities too often focuses on 
security of supply and overlooks the need for 
security of market access for commodity 
producers. That is a defect in the discussion 
paper on relations with developing coun- 
tries. It is perverse to demand security of 
supply of imported commodities at 
moderate prices while at the same time 
massively subsidising high-cost domestic 
production of commodities and disrupting 
world trade by dumping surpluses abroad. 
The effects on investment planning in the 
producing countries are confusing and in- 
hiditing. Security of access to markets for in- 
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dustrial raw materials is no less important. 
The Organisation needs to be vigilant to en- 
sure that the creeping protectionism which 
has distorted world trade and investment in 
agricultural commodities is not repeated in 
the field of industrial raw materials. 


| also take this opportunity to reaffirm 
Australia’s support for the declaration on in- 
ternational investment and multinational 
enterprises including the guidelines, the 
review of which has resulted only in one 
minor change. International flows of private 
long-term capital have a significant role to 
play in the development process and the 
declaration contributes to improved 
understanding of the potential for mutual 
benefit from such flows. Private interna- 
tional investment is likely to maximise 
mutual benefits when it proceeds on the 
basis of clearly established, stable and 
publicly stated criteria by the host country, 
and on the basis of full recognition of host 
country laws and policies. In general, 
Australia draws no distinction between 
foreign and Australian entities. However cer- 
tain categories of foreign investment, in- 
cluding in certain instances investment by 
existing enterprises, are subject to screening 
approval on the basis of clearly stated 
criteria. This policy will continue to be ad- 
ministered in the broad interest of encourag- 
ing the in-flow of longer-term private invest- 
ment. 


Mr Chairman, | have touched in detail on 
only two of the main areas which are before 
us under this item dealing with relations with 
developing countries, and will not want to 
trespass on the strict time limits you have set 
us. Yet | believe that these two areas — the 
energy situation and the future of our rela- 
tions with the newly industrialising countries 
— are fundamental. Solving the first is a 
condition of resuming a rate of growth in the 
OECD sufficient to allow a real attack on the 
more contingent problems — levels of aid, 
food security, transfer of technology, even 
in a sense protectionism — which beset our 
relations with the countries of the third 
world. Solving the second will be quite simp- 
ly a demonstration that our kind of economic 
system works for developing countries, and 
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The Minister for Finance, the Hon. Eric Robinson, 
represented the Treasurer at the OECD Ministerial 
Council Meeting in Paris. Mr Robinson is shown 


here addressing the American-Australian 
Association in New York on 29 September 1978. 
Don Soucy Commercial Photography. 


that partnership with developing countries is 
possible for the benefit of all. | am not so 
optimistic as to think either is likely to be 
solved quickly. If we approach these priority 
tasks with determination a less sombre pic- 
ture may face us when we meet again next 
year. 


Following is the text of the communique 
issued after the Ministerial Council 
Meeting of the OECD in Paris: 

The Council of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
met at Ministerial level on 13 and 14 June 
1979, under the Chairmanship of Dr Hannes 
Androsch, Vice-Chancellor and Federal 
Minister of Finance of Austria. 

Renewed inflation and uncertain energy 
supplies have become major obstacles to 
achieving sustained economic growth and 
more jobs in OECD countries. Economic and 
energy policies must respond if serious con- 
sequences for both developed and develop- 
ing countries are to be avoided. It will be 
easier to take the difficult decisions required 
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if member countries act together. 

Ministers therefore agreed on the need for 
greater solidarity among member countries. 
They carried forward the concerted action 
program adopted last year, revised in the 
light of the current economic and energy 
situation, and agreed on some guidelines for 
policies over the medium term. They re- 
viewed the outcome of UNCTAD V and reaf- 
firmed their commitment to constructive co- 
operation with the developing countries. 


Overcoming the obstacles to 
sustained economic growth 


The program of internationally concerted 
action adopted last year has yielded positive 
results in more internationally balanced 
economic growth, reduced payments im- 
balances and greater exchange rate stability. 
It is encouraging that: 


e some countries succeeded in bringing in- 
flation back down to the level of the 
1960s; 

e where capacity utilisation has risen and 
profitability has improved, productive in- 
vestment has picked up; and 

e where demand management policies and 
exchange rates have been working in the 
right direction international payments im- 
balances have been sharply reduced. 


On the other hand: 


e even before the sharp rise in oil prices the 
underlying rate of inflation had begun to 
pick up again in a number of countries; 

e unemployment remains unacceptably 
high in most member countries; 

e there has been a serious turn for the 
worse in the shorter and medium term 
energy situation; and 

e with slow growth and high unemploy- 
ment there is an ever present threat of in- 
creased protectionism in all its many 
forms. 


Inflation: Ministers agreed that the most 
obdurate obstacle to faster growth and more 
jobs is the continuing high rate of inflation in 
many member countries, and the risk that it 
may accelerate. Inflation undermines growth 
directly by creating uncertainty and in- 
hibiting investment: it may also require 
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governments to pursue restrictive demand 
management policies. 


Energy: Ministers examined the 
economic implications of the energy situa- 
tion. They took note of the outcome of the 
meeting of the IEA Governing Board at 
Ministerial level on 21-22 May. There is now 
a real danger that, without responsible 
policies by oil consumers and producers 
alike, the energy situation will seriously 
damage the world economy. 

Without effective action to restore 
balance in world oil markets the rise in oil 
prices could set off a new inflation- 
generated recession as in 1974-75. Many of 
the measures needed to reduce the growth 
of energy consumption quickly may be pain- 
ful, but if they are not successful the in- 
evitable consequences in terms of increased 
inflation leading to less growth and more 
unemployment will be far more costly and 
socially detrimental. 

There is no escape from the reduction of 
real incomes caused by higher prices for im- 
ported oil: claims for compensatory in- 
creases in money incomes will only make 
matters worse by aggravating inflation and 
increasing unemployment. 


Payments imbalances: Welcome pro- 
gress has been made in reducing payments 
imbalances within the OECD area, but they 
could re-emerge due to strengths and 
weaknesses in countries’ competitive posi- 
tions, and become again a constraint on 
growth. 

Higher oil import bills will inevitably 
worsen the current account situations of oil 
importing countries. While existing financial 
mechanisms seem capable of providing suf- 
ficient finance to meet higher current deficits 
in most cases, the resulting increase in in- 
debtedness is a matter of concern to oil im- 
porting countries, especially the developing 
countries among them. Ministers noted that 
in present circumstances, countries highly 
dependent on the spot market may face par- 
ticular difficulties. 


The policy response 


Ministers recognised that economic and 
energy policies have become inseparable. 
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They are convinced that there is a combina- 
tion of policies which can, over time, 
significantly ease the energy and inflation 
constraints on economic growth and permit 
continued economic and social progress. To 
this end they have agreed on the following 
guidelines for policy. 


Policies for the next 12-18 months 
Ministers agreed that: 


The demand management elements in last 
year’s concerted action program will be car- 
ried forward with particular emphasis on: 


e the need for a cooling-off period in the 
United States to achieve an important 
reduction in the rate of inflation; 

e the desirability of avoiding a significant 
slackening of the growth of domestic de- 
mand in the rest of the OECD area, taken 
as a whole, and the role that, to varying 
degrees, Germany, Japan, Switzerland, 
Belgium, The Netherlands and Austria 
can play in this respect; and 

e the need for virtually all other countries to 
pursue cautious demand management 
policies in order to reduce inflation and, in 
some cases, external deficits which pre- 
date the latest oil price rise. 


To this end, however, effective action to 
reduce energy consumption, or increase 
production, or both, so as to implement the 
commitments agreed to in different fora to 
reduce member countries’ demand for oil on 
the world market by some 2 MBD is essen- 
tial. The present degree of understanding of 
the operation of the oil market is unsatisfac- 
tory and should be improved. 

Higher oil prices should be passed on in an 
appropriate manner to energy users in order 
to encourage conservation and the develop- 
ment of alternative energy sources. Member 
countries that have not already done so 
should raise the price of domestically pro- 
duced oil to the world level as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Important efforts will be made to gain ac- 
ceptance of the fact that the rise in oil prices 
reduced, for all social groups, the scope for 
higher real incomes. 

An assessment is being made, as a matter 
of urgency, of the progress that countries 
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have made towards reduction of oil demand, 
and, under the direction of the economic 
policy committee, of the macro-economic 
consequences of the energy situation. When 
these have been completed the Organisation 
will examine the implications for demand 
management policy. If effective energy 
policies are not being implemented and 
substantial further oil price increases have 
occurred, growth objectives for 1980 will 
have to be reduced. Failure to limit the pass- 
through of higher oil prices into higher 
money incomes could also make more 
cautious demand management policies in- 
evitable. 

Close monetary co-operation, including 
through arrangements agreed between the 
United States, Germany, Japan and 
Switzerland, through the European 
Monetary System and through the IMF, will 
be continued. 


Policies for overcoming the medium 
term constraints on growth 
The inflation constraint 


Although there are differences between 
member countries in the success they have 
had in restoring the conditions needed for 
sustained non-inflationary growth, improved 
economic performance requires consistent 
and sustained attention to the price stabilisa- 
tion objective. Countries where domestic 
pressures on the price level have been re- 
duced are better placed to increase 
economic activity and reduce unemploy- 
ment. Other countries must concentrate on 
achieving better price stability: as they suc- 
ceed in this they will create the conditions 
for sustained growth and policies can 
become more growth-orientated. 

Better price performance requires 
cautious and steady monetary and fiscal 
policies. Budget deficits should not exceed 
any excess of savings in the private sector. 
Where rising taxes and social security 
charges have generated inflationary 
pressures the share of public expenditure in 
GNP will have to be restrained. 

Better price performance also requires fur- 
ther efforts to seek greater consensus and 
where appropriate modify wage and price 
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setting behaviour to restore the profitability 
of productive investment, ease inflationary 
pressures caused by the wage-price spiral, 
and facilitate necessary changes in relative 
prices and the structure of wages. 


There is a risk that slow growth becomes 
self-perpetuating. It inhibits investment and 
encourages defensive attitudes on the part 
of governments, business and labour such 
as protectionism and support for declining 
and inefficient activities. These reactions 
generally impair productivity and sharpen 
the inflation constraint on growth by raising 
costs and reducing the supply of available 
goods. It makes little sense to accept the 
need for a further period of unsatisfactory 
growth performance because of the inflation 
constraint if governments then try to 
mitigate the effects on employment by 
measures which reduce productivity or in- 
crease costs and prices in other ways. 


Cautious demand management policies 
should therefore be combined with action — 
or the unwinding of previous actions — to 
improve the supply side by benefiting from 
lower cost imports, encouraging invest- 
ment, and facilitating necessary structural 
adjustments. 

Ministers therefore stressed the impor- 
tance of the special two-year program on 
positive adjustment policies just adopted by 
the Organisation. All competent bodies of 
the Organisation will pay special attention to 
policies in their field of competence which 
have an impact on structural change. A 
special group of senior officials has been 
created to keep under review the macro- 
economic and international consequences of 
measures promoting or hindering necessary 
structural adjustments in the field of man- 
power, industrial, agricultural, regional, 
trade and other policies. 

Positive adjustment should rely as far as 
possible on market forces to encourage 
mobility of labour and capital to their most 
productive uses. Measures to help sectors or 
firms in difficulty should be temporary and 
integrally linked to the implementation of 
plans to phase out obsolete capacity and re- 
establish financially viable entities. Positive 
adjustment can be facilitated by the 
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dissemination of better information on the 
costs and benefits of government measures, 
proper consultation between labour and 
management, vigorous action to maintain 
competition and curb monopoly power, 
policies that encourage research, innovation 
and investment, well designed regional 
policies, and efforts to avoid unnecessary 
regulation and reporting requirements. 


Ministers also reaffirmed their attachment 
to an open world trading system and their 
determination to continue to fight against 
protectionism in all sectors and to work 
towards improvements in the system. They 
therefore: 


e welcomed the completion of the 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations, and 
stressed the need for timely and effective 
implementation of the results; 

èe extended their 1974 trade declaration (the 
‘Trade Pledge’) for an additional year; and 

e agreed to make particular efforts in the 
work of the Organisation in the coming 
year to study the problems of agricultural 
trade. 


Ministers agreed that better functioning of 
commodity markets, including improved 
market access and security of supplies, 
would benefit both consumers and pro- 
ducers and reduce one potential source of 
inflation. 


There was broad agreement on the need 
in appropriate cases to pursue efforts to pro- 
mote higher employment, particularly 
among the disadvantaged groups: 


e there may be scope for modifying hiring 
practices in the public and private sectors 
to alleviate the problems of youth and 
disadvantaged groups and to respond to 
the growing demand for flexible part-time 
job openings. The Organisation should 
study the possible role of marginal 
employment subsidies, and of shifts away 
from heavy payroll taxes, as well as the 
impact of migration policies on employ- 
ment and the efficient functioning of 
labour markets; 

e the possibility of work-sharing ar- 
rangements should be assessed but at- 
tempts to increase the number of jobs by 
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accelerating the tendency towards a 
shorter working week have to be looked 
at with caution — since they may have in- 
flationary consequences; and 

e there may be scope for expanded training 
and retraining programs as a vehicle for 
improving skills and hence future produc- 
tivity, while reducing current unemploy- 
ment. 


Measures such as these described above 
should be undertaken only after considera- 
tion of their possible adverse impact on pro- 
ductivity and inflation. 


The energy constraint 

Without strengthened policies energy 
supplies over the medium run will not be suf- 
ficient to support an adequate rate of 
economic growth. Taking into account the 
different situations in member countries, 
Ministers agreed on the urgent need for: 


e a pricing and tax policy for oil and other 
energy sources which recognises that the 
long-term trend of real energy prices is 
almost certainly upwards, and that this 
expectation should become firmly embed- 
ded in the consciousness of energy users; 
and 

e conservation programs based on an ap- 
propriate mix of pricing policies, voluntary 
programs, fiscal incentives and disincen- 
tives and mandatory controls where 
necessary: a major effort to increase pro- 
duction, trade and use of coal and gas: 
production of indigenous oil: continued 
development of nuclear power with the 
necessary safeguards, having due regard 
to legal and constitutional provisions: 
major R and D efforts on new energy 
techniques and renewable energy 
resources: and assistance to non-oil 
developing countries in the identification 
and development of their energy 
resources. 


The balance of payments constraint 


To ease the balance of payments con- 
straints on growth: 


e countries in a strong external position 
should maintain the momentum of 
domestic demand: deficit countries 
should concentrate on controlling 
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domestic inflation: and exchange rates 
should play their proper role in the adjust- 
ment process; 

e the structural imbalances that remain call 
for resolute policies to improve produc- 
tivity and stimulate exports in the deficit 
countries, and policies by the surplus 
countries to encourage imports and rely 
primarily on domestic demand for 
economic growth; and 

e when current account imbalances never- 
theless remain important, surplus coun- 
tries should ensure offsetting capital 
outflows on a sustained basis. The 
Organisation is instructed to give further 
attention to these questions. 


World interdependence and relations 
with developing countries 


Ministers considered the implications of 
global economic trends for relations with 
developing countries. They reaffirmed the 
need for strengthened co-operation with the 
developing countries which is an indispens- 
able element in achieving more sustained 
and stable world economic growth and 
which provides an improved basis for 
development policies. They stressed that in 
view of the difficult global policy challenges 
ahead, improved co-operation with develop- 
ing countries had assumed even greater im- 
portance. 

Ministers discussed the results of 
UNCTAD 5. They felt that, although the 
overall results of the conference had been 
limited, valuable progress had been made in 
specific areas. It is now essential to continue 
constructive co-operation with developing 
countries in the appropriate fora and in the 
preparations for the new international 
development strategy. In this connection, 
Ministers noted the importance of the par- 
ticipation of all countries, including the in- 
dustrialised countries outside OECD, in the 
international development effort. 

Ministers welcomed the convening of the 
United Nations Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development to be held in 
August in Vienna as a major opportunity to 
promote effective international scientific and 
technological co-operation, especially for 
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the benefit of developing countries, and 
pledged to work towards its successful con- 
clusion. 

Ministers noted the value of pragmatic 
forms of consultation and co-operation with 
developing countries in areas of significant 
mutual interest. The contribution that the 
Organisation can make in this regard should 
be actively examined. 


Trade and adjustment 


An expansion of world production and 
trade and further changes in their structures 
are essential means to raising living stan- 
dards and promoting economic and social 
progress in developed and developing coun- 
tries alike. 

Ministers acknowledged the desire of 
developing countries to industrialise further 
and to contribute a larger share of world 
trade in accordance with their comparative 
advantage. They stand ready to assist in this 
process in such areas as trade, investment 
and technical co-operation. 

Ministers stressed the importance to trade 
relations with developing countries of the 
general measures to maintain and further im- 
prove the open international trade system 
now being taken. In particular they: 


èe underlined the significance of the new 
special two-year program of the Organisa- 
tion on positive adjustment policies to 
facilitate mutually beneficial structural 
change in production and trade; 

èe emphasised the significance of the re- 
newed trade pledge for their trade with 
developing countries; and 

e declared their determination to implement 
the results of the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations and to build on these results 
taking into account the particular con- 
cerns of developing countries. 


While OECD countries bear a particular 
responsibility in the maintenance of an open 
international economic system, they believe 
that developing countries, in particular those 
which have reached a relatively advanced 
stage of industrialisation and have shown 
their capacity to compete effectively on in- 
ternational markets, should gradually take a 
larger part in this effort: by liberalising trade 
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both among themselves and globally, com- 
plying more fully with international rules in 
this field, and more generally adopting 
policies contributing to satisfactory trade 
and payments relations. 


Energy co-operation 


Ministers reaffirmed their willingness to 
contribute to international energy co- 
operation among developed and developing 
countries and to discuss energy questions of 
mutual interest with oil-exporting and oil- 
importing developing countries. They 
welcomed the adoption by the World Bank 
of an energy program which should serve to 
strengthen the domestic energy production 
of oil-importing developing countries and 
noted related activities by other international 
and regional institutions. They stressed the 
urgency of examining with interested 
developing countries the scope for 
strengthened co-operation to identify and 
develop these countries’ energy resources. 
They welcomed the report of the OECD 
Council working party established last year 
to develop a co-ordinated effort to help 
developing countries to bring into use 
technologies related to renewable energy, 
especially in the light of the forthcoming 
United Nations conference on new and re- 
newable energy resources. 


Commodities 


Ministers noted with satisfaction the 
results of the negotiations on the Common 
Fund. They agreed to pursue, in a positive 
spirit, the establishment of this mechanism 
as well as the current discussions and 
negotiations on individual commodity 
agreements. They emphasised their interest 
in examining the scope for further action to 
strengthen food and commodity production 
and processing to developing countries, 
bearing in mind their development needs 
and priorities. 


Environment 


Stemming and reversing environmental 
degradation through deforestation, deserti- 
fication and soil and water erosion is a mat- 
ter of global concern and required interna- 
tional co-operation. Ministers recognised 
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that developing countries have limited 
resources for such purposes and need inter- 
national support. 


Aid and financial resource 
transfers 


Ministers underlined the importance of 
substantially-increased and stable flows of 
aid, finance and investment. Recognising 
the essential role of aid, Ministers called for 
an expanded, qualitatively-improved, and 
equitably-shared collective effort for official 
development assistance. Concessional 
transfers should, as far as possible, be con- 
centrated on the least-developed and other 
developing countries most in need. They in- 
vited the Development Assistance Commit- 
tee, bearing in mind the studies on this sub- 
ject in other international fora, to conduct an 
in-depth review of the scope for improved 
financial co-operation with developing coun- 
tries, at adequate levels and reflecting their 
specific development problems, including 
their debt problems with a view to con- 
tributing positively to the new international 
development strategy. 


International investment and 
multinational enterprises 


The Ministers undertook the review fore- 
seen in the 1976 agreements on international 
investment and multinational enterprises’. 
They noted with satisfaction that the three 
related instruments approved in 1976, deal- 
ing respectively with guidelines for multina- 
tional enterprises, national treatment for 
enterprises under foreign control and with 
incentives and disincentives for investment, 
have demonstrated their effectiveness as a 
framework for strengthened international 
co-operation in matters related to interna- 
tional investment and multinational enter- 
prises not only for the member governments 
but also for the business community and the 
labour organisations. 

Ministers affirmed the continued commit- 
ment of their governments to the 1976 
declaration. They agreed to steps designed 


‘Except the Turkish Government, which had not 
participated in the 1976 Declaration and abstained 
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to further strengthen the effectiveness of 
their co-operation in future. In this connec- 
tion, as regards the guidelines for multina- 
tional enterprises, where one addition is be- 
ing introduced, the follow-up procedures at 
national and international levels are to be 
strengthened and developed further through 


additional arrangements for consultations 
with business and labour and for reporting. 
Ministers also approved new work to be 
undertaken on the use of investment incen- 
tives and disincentives and the international 
repercussions on other countries of such 
measures. 


Australian Youth Orchestra tours China 


The Australian Youth Orchestra (AYO) returned from a three week tour of the People’s 
Republic of China on 24 June 1979, full of enthusiasm for China, its people and its music. 
The tour was arranged by the Department of Foreign Affairs as part of an official program of 


bilateral cultural activities. 


The 70 members of the Orchestra, under 
guest conductor Mr John Hopkins, visited 
Peking, Nanking, Shanghai and Canton for a 
series of 12 public concerts and workshops 
with Chinese musicians and teachers. The 
visit to Nanking was the first by a foreign 
orchestra since 1966. 

Dignitaries at the first Peking concert in- 
cluded Tan Zhenlin, Vice-Chairman of the 
5th NPC Standing Committee, Vice-Premier 
Chen Muhua, Vice-Ministers of Culture, 
Zhou Weizhi and Yao Zhongming and the 
Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, together with 





leaders of the AYO delegation. 

The public response to the concert was 
‘staggering’ to use the words of Mr Hopkins. 
All concerts were virtually sold out on the 
first day of sales. The Chinese press, au- 
diences and critics acclaimed in glowing 
terms the AYO’s performances. All public 
performances were recorded in full for future 
radio use. Additionally, two concerts were 
televised and broadcast nationwise, and a 
third was telecast provincially from Canton. 

The Australian Youth Orchestra is one of 
Australia’s most widely acclaimed or- 
chestras and has been a stimulating feature 
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Music is an international 
language, as this flaxen-haired 
member of the Australian 
Youth Orchestra discovered 
when she met a fellow violinist 
during the AYO’s visit to 
Shanghai. Xinhua News 
Agency photo. 
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ef the music-making scene since it was 
formed in 1957. It is generally considered to 
be the ultimate stepping stone between the 
last years of student brilliance and the begin- 
ning of a first class professional musical 
Career. 

The average age of the players is between 
17 and 18, and members are selected by na- 


The Italian elections 
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tionwide audition each year. The Orchestra 
gives a yearly season for the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, performs at ma- 
jor festivals and other notable occasions. 
Apart from the visit to China, the AYO has 
also toured Japan, Republic of Korea, the 
United States and Hong Kong. 


After the failure of a number of attempts to form a Government, Italians went to the polls on 


3 and 4 June. 


The election came about following the 
refusal of the Christian Democratic Party 
(DC) to meet the demands of the Com- 
munist Party (PCI) for positions in the 
Cabinet. The PCI also claimed that the 
Government (consisting of Christian 
Democrats, Social Democrats and 
Republicans) had failed to honour an agree- 
ment which allowed the PCI to join the 
‘parliamentary majority’ with a right to be 
censulted on important legislation. 

The election campaign generally failed to 
str enthusiasm in an electorate weary of 
Jclitical crises and believing that the elec- 
zians would not alter the political situation. 
The major issue was the type of government 
which should emerge as a result and, in par- 
ticular, the role of the PCI. 

The election result turned out to be disap- 
painting to all major parties. Generally 
speaking, swinging voters turned from the 
exzremes to vote for the smaller parties of 
the centre (e.g. the Republicans, Social 
Democrats) but not strongly enough to give 
€ parliamentary majority to the DC and these 


lraq-Syria 


parties combined, without the support of the 
Socialists or Communists. The general feel- 
ing of malaise within the electorate was 
reflected in the trebling of the vote for the 
small and unconventional Radical Party. 

Unexpectedly, the DC failed to increase its 
vote. Although it lost one seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies, the DC remains the 
largest party. As expected, the PCI lost 
ground, but not by the margin predicted in 
public opinion polls. The PCl’s share of the 
vote fell by 3 per cent in the Chamber and 2 
per cent in the Senate — the first decline in 
the vote for the party for over 30 years. The 
Socialists, for the first time since 1958, 
managed to increase their vote — by a little 
over 1 per cent in the Chamber of Deputies. 

The shift of votes in the electorate does 
not significantly alter the numerical weight 
of parliamentary representation, as no clear 
majority, either of the centre, centre-right or 
left, has emerged. In fact, the situation re- 
mains very similar to that which existed 
before the election. 


Presidents Assad of Syria and Bakr of Iraq met in Baghdad from 16-19 June. A declaration 
wes issued after the meeting which stopped short of announcing immediate full unity but 
which declared the formation of an interim ‘unified political leadership’ pending the declara- 
ton of full constitutional unity. r 
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After the declaration was signed, Presi- 
dent Bakr’ said ‘We had all hoped our unity 
steps would have been greater’ and pledged 
to ‘continue the march of joint struggle for 
complete unity’. In reply, President Assad 
affirmed that the goal of both sides was 
‘complete unity . . . as a solid and genuine 
nucleus for comprehensive Arab unity’ but 
stressed that unity had to be established ‘on 
a solid, genuine and practical basis’. The 
Iraqi Information Minister, Saad Hammoudi, 
said that the aim was a new state with one 
president, one cabinet and one army. It 
would have a single international identity 
with one flag, one national anthem and a 
‘confederal peoples council’. The ‘Unified 
Political Leadership’ is a committee, con- 
sisting of seven members from each coun- 
try, and has been given the tasks of laying 
down the two countries’ foreign, Arab and 
defence policies. It is also to take measures 
towards unity in economic, cultural and in- 
formation policy. 

In addition, a party committee has been 
formed to draw up the basis for party unity 


(Syria and Iraq are ruled by rival branches of 
the Arab Baath Socialist Party), a constitu- 
tional committee has been established and a 
unified military command has been set up. 

The declaration affirmed ‘the determina- 
tion of the leadership of the two states to 

proceed along the path of ac- 
complishing full unity’ — a necessary basis 
for tackling the problems of the Arab nation, 
in particular the question of Palestine. The 
declaration continued: ‘... Unity is con- 
sidered the cornerstone in the process of 
confrontation and challenge being waged by 
the Arab Nations against . . . imperialism, 
zionism and policies of capitulation’ (a 
reference to the Egyptian/Israeli peace 
treaty). 

Although the meeting did not result in full 
unity it appears that the two sides wish to 
persist in their efforts. Many difficult prob- 
lems remain but the factors — for example, 
the Egypt-lsrael Treaty — which prompted 
their initial decision last November to work 
towards unity still exist. 


Uganda: A new President 


On 20 June the National Consultative Council (NCC), the advisory and legislative wing of the 
Uganda National Liberation Front (UNLF), removed President Lule from the position of 
Chairman of the National Executive Committee (NEC). Mr Lule thereby lost his position as 
President of Uganda. The NCC elected Mr Godfrey Binaisa as Chairman of the NEC and he 
was sworn in by the Chief Justice as President on the same day. 


The reasons given by the NCC for Mr 
Lule’s removal were that he had conducted 
state business in a manner inconsistent with 
the spirit of Moshi (the meeting in Tanzania 
last March which established the UNLF): in 
particular, that he had made cabinet 
changes without consulting the NCC and 
that he had taken initiatives (such as laying 
down guidelines for recruitment into the 
new Ugandan Army) without consultation 
with the NCC. The NCC argued that, consis- 
tent with decisions taken at Moshi, it would 


1 President Bakr was succeeded on 17 July by 
General Saddam Hussein. 
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resist any tendency towards dictatorship in 
the post-Amin period. 

Mr Lule’s removal is likely to increase the 
debate within the UNLF — and the NCC — 
about the form of future central government 
in Uganda, a country which has traditionally 
been dominated by rivalries between power- 
ful regional groups. 

Recent events, and demonstrations in 
Kampala that followed Mr Lule’s departure, 
will make the Ugandan Government's task 
of national reconstruction more difficult. 
The new President will need to impose a 
sense of unity within the UNLF and establish 
firm policy directions, particularly for the 
task of national reconstruction. 
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An Australian Parliamentary delegation 
was visiting Uganda on the day Mr Lule was 
ceposed. Recent events also coincided with 
tne presence in Uganda of a joint Com- 
monwealth team, which included two 
Australians, investigating Uganda's re- 
cuirements for economic rehabilitation. The 
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team was able to complete its investigation 
and is now back in London preparing its 
report. (Australia has announced that it will 
provide relief aid to Uganda valued at 
$150 000. The aid is to assist in re-equipping 
offices and schools which were damaged 
during the fighting earlier this year.) 


A new international economic order 


The Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence of the Australian Senate is con- 
gucting an inquiry into ‘the implications for Australia’s foreign policy and national security of 
proposals for a new international economic order’. 


On 22 June the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, Mr N. F. Parkinson, 
cresented to the Committee a submission 
and a background paper on the history of 
tne ‘NIEO’ proposals and the current state of 
regotiations. 

In presenting these documents, Mr 
Farkinson made the following statement: 

‘The economic environment in which 
Australia is operating is going through a 
period of rapid change which is certain to be 
more dramatic in its medium to longer term 
effects than any peace-time period we have 
previously lived through. The result of this 
process is likely to be the development of a 
very different ‘international economic order’ 
ia ten years time from that which existed at 
tne beginning of the 1970s. This will not be a 
‘yew international economic order’ in the 
frm that developing countries are now pro- 
posing it in the various United Nations 
f>rums. But their proposals are a significant 
dement in the forces which are shaping 
change in international economic relations. 
The way in which they are interpreted and 
ebsorbed into international affairs will have 
important implications for Australia. 

‘| don’t need to tell you that Australia, in 
company with other developed countries, is 
coing into this period facing some for- 
midable national economic problems of its 
cwn, arising from inflationary pressures, 
Uncertainties about future energy supplies, a 
Figh level of unemployment and the dif- 
fculties inherent in balancing budgetary 
cemands and resources in such a situation. 
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In these circumstances there will be an 
understandable temptation to turn inwards, 
to adopt short-term stop gap and defensive 
measures and to put aside the need to come 
to grips with longer-term issues; whereas 
what is needed in the North-South dialogue 
as we see it, is to inject realism, purpose and 
a strategy in response to the NIEO which 
recognises legitimate demands for change 
and brings them about in a coherent and 
effective way by national and international 
action. 

‘Within the North-South dialogue the pro- 
posals for a ‘new international economic 
order’ can be likened to a developing coun- 
try shopping list for the purpose of negotia- 
tion. It reflects very strong and very real 
resentments about an economic situation 
which as the developing countries see it — 
and not without some justice — has impos- 
ed burdens and disadvantages on the less 
developed countries. We should not be 
distracted by some of the more extreme 
elements in the shopping list. It Is an 
amalgam of proposals some of which may 
come to be negotiated in full, some in part, 
and some — quite properly — not at all. And 
it is a shopping list that continues only one 
side of the negotiating process. To the ex- 
tent that all countries have an interest in 
solutions being found to these problems we 
need not assume that the solutions being 
found to these problems can only come from 
one side of the negotiating process and that 
they are therefore encompassed solely in the 
NIEO proposals. 
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fairs, Mr N. F. Parkinson. 


‘But having said that, we should not get 
the idea that the NIEO is a matter of no con- 
sequence for Australia and other members 
of the international community. The 
developing-country advocates of the NIEO 
are important for a variety of reasons. They 
include the major sources of energy and 
natural resources for the global community; 
their allegiances are strategically important 
in an East-West context; their co-operation 
is important in other negotiations and ac- 
tivities from which we can all benefit — for 
example, the negotiation of Law of the Sea 
codes, maritime communication regulations 
and in pursuit of agreement on nuclear non- 
proliferation, nuclear safety and conserva- 
tion forms and agreements. 

‘What is more, changes of substance are 
occurring in the international community as a 
result of their proposals. A potentially major 
new institution for commodity stabilisation 
— the Common Fund' — has been largely 
agreed upon. In this Australia played a 


' See p. 206 of the April 1979 issue of AFAR. 
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significant part. New international codes of 
conduct are being negotiated for governing 
the conduct of multinational companies and 
concerning the transfer of technology. A 
few weeks ago at UNCTAD 5 there was 
broad agreement on the need for a major in- 
crease in aid to the least developed coun- 
tries. Next year there will be a Special Ses- 
sion of the United Nations to plan the course 
of the International Development Strategy 
for the 1980s. The United Nations Industrial 
Development Organisation (UNIDO) has 
been given increased authority and 
significance in its new form as a specialised 
agency of the U.N. There will be a major in- 
ternational conference on science and 
technology in Vienna in August at which the 
role of science and technology in develop- 
ment will be reviewed in a NIEO context. It 
needs to be said that this is a process in 
which we play our part and that we retain 
Our sovereign right to accept or reject the 
solutions which emerge from it. 


‘In a sense what we are noting here is the 
simple fact of growing interdependence be- 
tween nations. More and more of our own 
national goals depend on the co-operation of 
other countries. The developing countries 
are becoming increasingly important in this 
context as our goals expand and as they 
become more active participants in the 
global economy. No country which 
acknowledges that it is a beneficiary of the 
Western system of trade and payments can 
be indifferent to the claims of other 
members of this system who become con- 
vinced that they are not receiving an 
equitable share of those benefits since, if the 
latter withdraw from that system, our own 
benefits would be correspondingly diminished. 


‘We tend not to recognise that the pro- 
cess of bargaining between developed and 
developing countries is not a ‘‘zero-sum- 
game”. Too often we focus only on pro- 
posals which involve transfers of resources 
from developed countries to the developing. 
In fact much of the dialogue is about issues 
like structural adjustment and the reduction 
of barriers to the free flow of trade and 
technology which by increasing rational use 
of resources, income and productivity can 
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bring benefits to all. In a less direct sense the 
same goes for the whole range of measures 
which promote economic growth in the 
developing world and thus the development 
of an expanding international trading com- 
munity. 

‘The transfer of resources on concessional 
terms is however, an important element of 
the NIEO with the Third World calling for 
such a transfer to be increased and to be, as 
far as possible, on an assured and automatic 
basis. Development assistance will be par- 
ticularly crucial in the years to come for the 
least developed countries who are not well 
placed, because of their lack of natural 
resources and backward technology, to 
benefit from greater liberalisation of the 
world trading system. While Australia re- 
mains committed to the target for Official 
Development Assistance of 0.7 per cent of 
Gross Domestic Product, albeit without a 
specific achievement date, budgetary cir- 
cumstances have dictated a decline in our 
performance to around 0.45 per cent from a 
high of 0.59 per cent in 1967-68. It should be 
noted that there has also been a general 
decline in the overall performance of 
Development Assistance Committee donors 
over the last 10 years, although | understand 
the average rose slightly last year to 0.32 per 
cent. Australia is looking to continue to im- 
prove the quality of its aid and in particular 
to make as effective as possible its program 
of assistance to nearby countries such as 
PNG and the countries of the South Pacific 
and ASEAN. 


‘The Department’s submission seeks to 
point out that in the process of negotiating 
the NIEO and responding to the demands 
thrown up by it, Australia has more to gain, 
and perhaps much more to lose, if we are 
not actively and effectively involved, than 
most other developed countries. Rapid 
economic growth in the countries of our 
region has given major impetus to 
Australia’s export performance and 
economic growth, whether we look at the 
impact of Japanese economic development 
or the more recent phenomenon of newly in- 
dustrialising countries such as South Korea, 
Singapore and Hong Kong. Sound develop- 
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ment policies can ensure that other develop- 
ing countries follow the same dynamic path. 
Our interests in this process continuing and 


expanding to our more immediate 
neighbours, are both economic and 
strategic. 


‘In a number of areas our interests overlap 
with those of developing countries. We 
share a concern for greater stability in com- 
modity trade and access to markets for our 
agricultural exports. We are importers of 
capital and technology, and relatively depen- 
dent on the decisions of the major economic 
powers, for example in multilateral trade 
negotiations. 

‘These similarities give us both interests to 
promote and interests to defend in North- 
South negotiations. If the solutions which 
are negotiated to problems which we share 
with developing countries, are directed 
specifically and exclusively to assisting the 
‘developing countries’ — a category which 
in any event cannot rationally be considered 
as one fixed in time and by clearly identified 
characteristics — our own interests could be 
compromised. 

‘To avoid such an outcome requires that 
Australia play an active part in shaping the 
conclusions of relevant North-South 
negotiations. In this regard | would instance 
the role which Australia took in the Common 
Fund negotiations where our active cham- 
pionship of the proposal allowed us, in no 
small degree, to influence the shape of the 
final result. 

‘As I’ve argued in our submission the 
NIEO raises two separate but connected 
policy issues for Australia. 

These are: 


e the need for Australia to respond to what 
are often legitimate demands by develop- 
ing countries on general foreign policy 
grounds — geography, strategic con- 
siderations, morality and in terms of 
maintenance of a stable world structure 
of international institutions and ar- 
rangements; and 

e the need for Australia to respond and ad- 
just in terms of economic necessity to the 
dynamic of the NIEO in order to promote 
or defend our economic interests in the - 
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negotiations and adjust to a changing in- 

ternational economic environment. 

‘The demand for a NIEO presents Australia 
with both problems and opportunities. 
Australia and the rest of the international 


community have much to gain from an inter- 
national system negotiated through consen- 
sus and installed by consent which promotes 
an era of economic growth and co- 
operation.’ 


CMEA: 30th Anniversary Meeting 


The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA or ‘Comecon’) met at Head of Govern- 
ment level in Moscow for its 33rd Session on 26-28 June, which marked the 30th Anniver- 


sary of the organisation. 


Mr Brezhnev, who has been on vacation 
since returning from the Vienna Summit, did 
not attend. Mr Kosygin represented the 
Soviet Union. Representatives were also 
present from Yugoslavia (which has had a 
special association with CMEA since 1964), 
Finland, Iraq and Mexico (which signed co- 
operation agreements with CMEA in 1973, 
1975 and 1975 respectively), Angola, Laos 
and Ethiopia (which have attended before as 
observers) and Mozambique, Afghanistan 
and the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen (which have not attended such 
meetings before). Yemen was formally ac- 
corded the permanent status of observer at 
the request of its Government. The 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
which has attended as an observer since 
1972, was not represented this year. 

The meeting concluded a variety of co- 
operation agreements, the two most impor- 
tant being long-term (to.1990) target pro- 
grams for co-operation in the field of con- 
sumer goods and manufacture, and in the 
field of transport. These are broad 
framework agreements under which detailed 
contractual commitments have still to be 
worked out. They are the last two of five 
long-term programs, covering key areas of 
the economy, commissioned in 1976. 
Member countries also undertook to imple- 
ment a comprehensive program of special 
measures to speed up the economic 
development of Vietnam (the most recent 
member) along the lines of previous support 
for Mongolia and Cuba. An agreement was 
signed to co-operate in the production of 
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equipment for atomic power plants, the ma- 
jority of which will be located in the Euro- 
pean part of the Soviet Union. 

CMEA was established originally on the 
basis of an understanding reached at an 
economic conference of representatives of 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania and the USSR in Moscow in 
January 1949. CMEA formally came into ex- 
istence at its first Session in April 1949. 
Albania joined the group in February 1949 
(but ceased its participation in 1961); the 
German Democratic Republic joined in 1950; 
Mongolia in 1962; Cuba in 1972 and Vietnam 
in 1978. 

There are four degrees of attachment to 
CMEA open to individual countries: full 
membership (there are ten full members), 
limited participation (only Yugoslavia), 


observer status and non-socialist co- 
operating status. 
CMEA’s aims include promoting, by 


uniting and co-ordinating the efforts of 
member countries, further extension and im- 
provement of co-operation and development 
of socialist economic integration; planned 
development of national economies; ac- 
celeration of economic and technological 
progress in these countries; raising the level 
of industrialisation in industrially less 
developed countries; a steady increase in 
labour productivity; gradual approximation 
and evening-out of economic development 
levels; and steady improvement in the 
welfare of the people of member countries 
of the Council. 

CMEA is permanently located in Moscow. 
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Although all member countries’ languages 
ere used, the working language is Russian. 
CMEA was accorded observer status at the 
U.N. General Assembly in 1974. 

Although economic integration in Eastern 
Europe remains the central feature of Soviet 
policy within CMEA, major obstacles re- 
main. In the forefront are problems of price 
determination, restrictions on free move- 
ment of labour and capital, an inadequately 
developed technological base, legal com- 
plications and the strong influence of na- 
-ional interests (most clearly exemplified by 
Romania). 

Another problem facing CMEA is increas- 
ng indebtedness to the West. CMEA 


MRS THATCHER 


members have a clear interest in a strong 
Western economic recovery that will enable 
them to increase their exports to the West. 
The trading problems of the East Euro- 
pean countries, exacerbated by the world 
economic recession, are forcing them 
towards more co-operation and greater 
dependence on the Soviet Union. The need 
for Soviet raw materials on preferential 
terms will continue to strengthen these ties, 
as will the difficulty of increasing export 
earnings in the West. Nevertheless, it seems 
likely that East European countries’ percep- 
tions of their own national interests will pre- 
vent integration going as far as was perhaps 
envisaged when CMEA was established. 


Visit of the British Prime Minister 


The Rt. Hon. Margaret Thatcher, M.P., Prime Minister of Britain, visited Australia from 30 
June to 1 July at the invitation of the Australian Government. 


During her visit Mrs Thatcher called on His 
Excellency the Governor-General, Sir 
Zelman Cowen, and laid a wreath in memory 
of Australian war dead at the Australian War 
Memorial. 

The British Prime Minister had discussions 
with the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, and a number of senior 
Cabinet Ministers on a wide range of issues. 
Mrs Thatcher also addressed the National 

aa | 
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Press Club. Her visit provided an opportunity 
for a broad review of Australia-United 
Kingdom relations. It also gave both Prime 
Ministers an opportunity for an exchange on 
other important international issues, in- 
cluding the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting to be held in Lusaka in 
August and the results of the recent Tokyo 
Summit in which Mrs Thatcher had par- 
ticipated. 


Mrs Thatcher is shown in dis- 
cussion with Mr Fraser in 
Canberra. 
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Tokyo Economic Summit 


The principal focus of discussion at the Tokyo meeting of the Heads of State and Govern- 
ment of Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany, France, Italy, Japan, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States (together with the President of the European Council and 
the President of the European Commission where matters fell within the Community's com- 
petence) on 28-29 June was energy. Less emphasis was given to overall macroeconomic, 
trade, currency and North-South issues while the Indo-Chinese refugee question was 
treated as an off-agenda item and a statement was issued as a follow-up to the Bonn 
declaration on hijacking. It was announced that the next economic summit would be held in 


Venice during May 1980. 


The Summit participants agreed on a 
common strategy to reduce oil consumption 
and to hasten the development of other 
energy sources, setting specific oil import 
targets for the seven nations for 1985. The 
strategy allows for slight adjustments to take 
account of special needs generated by 
growth. Agreement was also reached on 
proposals to monitor the international oil 
market, including the registration of transac- 
tions. Participants urged oil companies and 
oil exporting countries to moderate spot 
market transactions and agreed not to buy 
oil for governmental stockpiles when to do 
so would place undue pressure on prices. 
They undertook to seek better information 
on the profit situation of oil companies and 
on the use of funds available to them. The 
meeting also deplored the OPEC decision 
while recognising the relative moderation 
displayed by some of the participants. It also 
agreed to place special emphasis on helping 
developing countries to exploit their energy 
potential. 


The discussion on macroeconomic issues 
emphasised the challenge of resurgent infla- 
tion, and participants agreed that more must 
be done to improve the long-term productive 
efficiency and flexibility of their economies. 
The Declaration recorded a recognition of 
the importance of the MTN outcome and 
referred to a renewed determination to fight 
protectionism. While undertaking to con- 
tinue close co-operation in foreign exchange 
market policies the participants saw con- 
structive North-South relations as essential 
to the health of the world economy and 
decided to place more emphasis on co- 
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operation with the developing countries in 
overcoming hunger and malnutrition. 


On 28 June the meeting issued the 
following Special Statement on Indo- 
Chinese refugees: 

The plight of refugees from Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia poses a humanitarian prob- 
lem of historic proportions and constitutes a 
threat to the peace and stability of South- 
East Asia. Given the tragedy and suffering 
which are taking place, the problem calls for 
an immediate and major response. 

The Heads of State and Government call 
on Vietnam and other countries of Indo- 
China to take urgent and effective measures 
so that the present human hardships and 
suffering are eliminated. They confirm the 
great importance they attach to the im- 
mediate cessation of the disorderly outflow 
of refugees without prejudice to the prin- 
ciples of free emigration and family 
reunification. 

The Governments represented will, as part 
of an international effort, significantly in- 
crease their contribution to Indo-Chinese 
refugee relief and resettlement by making 
more funds available and by admitting more 
people, while taking into account the ex- 
isting social and economic circumstances in 
each of their countries. 

The Heads of State and Government re- 
quest the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations to convene a conference as soon as 
possible with a view to attaining concrete 
and positive results. They extend full sup- 
port to this objective and are ready to par- 
ticipate constructively in such a conference. 

The Heads of State and Government call 
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on all nations to join in addressing this pres- 
ent problem. 


Fellowing is the text of the Declaration 
issued at the conclusion of the Tokyo 
Semmit Conference on 29 June: 

The Heads of State and Government of 
Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, Italy, Japan, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
United States of America met in Tokyo on 
2829 June 1979. The European Community 
wes represented by the President of the 
European Council and by the President of 
the European Commission for discussion of 
matters within the Community's com- 
petence. 

The agreements reached at the Bonn 
Summit helped to improve the world 
ecenomy. There was higher growth in some 
countries, a reduction of payments im- 
balances, and greater currency stability. 

But new challenges have arisen. Inflation, 
which was subsiding in most countries, is 
new regaining its momentum. Higher oil 
Orices and oil shortage have reduced the 
-aam for manoeuvre in economic policy in all 
Sur countries. They will make inflation worse 
anc curtail growth, in both the industrial and 
developing countries. The non-oil develop- 
ing countries are among the biggest suf- 
ferers. 

We are agreed on a common strategy to 
attack these problems. The most urgent 
tasks are to reduce oil consumption and to 
hasten the development of other energy 
sources. 

Cur countries have already taken signifi- 
cam actions to reduce oil consumption. We 
will intensify these efforts. 

The European Community has decided to 
restrict 1979 oil consumption to 500 million 
tons (10 million barrels a day) and to main- 
tain Community oil imports between 1980 
end 1985 at an annual level not higher than 
in 1978. The Community is monitoring this 
commitment and France, Germany, Italy 
and the United Kingdom have agreed to 
recammend to their Community partners 
that each member country’s contribution to 
thes annual levels will be specified. 
Canada, Japan, and the U.S. will each 
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achieve the adjusted import levels to which 
they are pledged in IEA for 1979, will main- 
tain their imports in 1980 at a level not higher 
than these 1979 levels, and will be monitor- 
ing this. 

The seven countries express their will to 
take as goals for a ceiling on oil imports in 
1985, the following figures: 


e for France, Germany, Italy (Italy’s com- 
mitment with reference to the 1978 level is 
accepted in the context of the overall 
commitment of the European Commun- 
ity, and the United Kingdom: the 1978 
figure; 

e Canada whose oil production will be 
declining dramatically over the period be- 
tween now and 1985, will reduce its an- 
nual average rate of growth of oil con- 
sumption to 1 per cent, with the conse- 
quent reduction of oil imports by 50 000 
barrels per day by 1985. Canada’s targets 
for imports will therefore be 0.6 million 
barrels per day; 

e Japan adopts as a 1985 target a level not 
to exceed the range between 6.3 and 6.9 
million barrels a day. Japan will review 
this target periodically and make it more 
precise in the light of current 
developments and growth projections, 
and do their utmost to reduce oil imports 
through conservation, rationalisation of 
use and intensive development of alter- 
native energy sources in order to move 
toward lower figures; and 

e the United States adopts as a goal for 
1985 import levels not to exceed the levels 
either of 1977 or the adjusted target for 
1979, i.e. 8.5 million barrels per day. 
These 1985 goals will serve as reference to 

monitor both energy conservation and the 

development of alternative energy sources. 

A high level group of representatives of 
our countries and of the EEC Commission, 
within the OECD, will review periodically the 
result achieved. Slight adjustments will be 
allowed to take account of special needs 
generated by growth. 

In fulfilling these commitments, our 
guiding principle will be to obtain fair sup- 
plies of oil products for all countries, taking 
into account the differing patterns of supply, 
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the efforts made to limit oil imports, the 
economic situation of each country, the 
quantities of oil available, and the potential 
of each country for energy conservation. 

We urge other industrialised countries to 
set similar objectives for themselves. 

We agree to take steps to bring into the 
open the working of oil markets by setting 
up a register of international oil transactions. 
We will urge oil companies and oil-exporting 
countries to moderate spot market trans- 
actions. We will consider the feasibility of re- 
quiring that at the time of unloading crude 
oil cargoes, documents be presented in- 
dicating the purchase price as certified by 
the producer country. We will likewise seek 
to achieve better information on the profit 
situation of oil companies and on the use of 
the funds available to these companies. 

We agree on the importance of keeping 
domestic oil prices at world market prices or 
raising them to this level as soon as possible. 
We will seek to minimise and finally 
eliminate administrative action that might 
put upward pressure on oil prices that result 
from domestic underpricing of oil and to 
avoid new subsidies which would have the 
same effect. 

Our countries will not buy oil for govern- 
mental stockpiles when this would place un- 
due pressure on prices; we will consult 
about the decisions that we make to this 
end. 

We pledge our countries to increase as far 
as possible coal use, production, and trade, 
without damage to the environment. We will 
endeavour to substitute coal for oil in the in- 
dustrial and electrical sectors, encourage the 
improvement of coal transport, maintain 
positive attitudes toward investment for coal 
projects, pledge not to interrupt coal trade 
under long-term contracts unless required to 
do so by a national emergency, and main- 
tain, by measures which do not obstruct 
coal imports, those levels of domestic coal 
production which are desirable for reasons 
of energy, regional and social policy. 

We need to expand alternative sources of 
energy, especially those which will help to 
prevent further pollution, particularly, in- 
creases of carbon dioxide and sulphur oxides 
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in the atmosphere. 

Without the expansion of nuclear power 
generating capacity in the coming decades, 
economic growth and higher employment 
will be hard to achieve. This must be done 
under conditions guaranteeing our people’s 
safety. We will co-operate to this end. The 
International Atomic Energy Agency can 
play a key role in this regard. 

We reaffirm the understanding reached at 
the Bonn Summit with respect to the reliable 
supply of nuclear fuel and minimising the 
risk of nuclear proliferation. 

New technologies in the field of energy 
are the key to the world’s longer-term 
freedom from fuel crises. Large public and 
private resources will be required for the 
development and commercial application of 
those technologies. We will ensure that 
these resources are made available. An inter- 
national energy technology group linked to 
the OECD, IEA and other appropriate inter- 
national organisations will be created to 
review the actions being taken or planned 
domestically by each of our countries, and 
to report on the need and potential for inter- 
national collaboration, including financing. 

We deplore the decisions taken by the re- 
cent OPEC conference. We recognise that 
relative moderation was displayed by certain 
of the participants. But the unwarranted 
rises in oil prices nevertheless agreed are 
bound to have very serious economic and 
social consequences. They mean more 
world-wide inflation and less growth. That 
will lead to more unemployment, more 
balance of payments difficulty and will en- 
danger stability in developing and developed 
countries of the world alike. We remain 
ready to examine with oil exporting coun- 
tries how to define supply and demand pro- 
spects on the world oil market. 

We agree that we should continue with 
the policies for our economies agreed at 
Bonn, adjusted to reflect current cir- 
cumstances. Energy shortages and high oil 
prices have caused a real transfer of in- 
comes. We will try, by our domestic 
economic policies, to minimise the damage 
to our economies. But our options are 
limited. Attempts to compensate for the 
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damage by matching income increases 


would simply add to inflation. 

We agree that we must do more to im- 
prove the long-term productive efficiency 
and flexibility of our economies. The 
measures needed may include more stimulus 
for investment and for research and develop- 
ment; steps to make it easier for capital and 
labour to move from declining to new in- 
dustries; regulatory policies which avoid un- 
necessary impediments to investment and 
productivity; reduced growth in some public 
sector current expenditures; and removal of 
impediments to the international flow of 
trade and capital. 

The agreements reached in the Tokyo 
round are an important achievement. We are 
committed to their early and faithful im- 
plementation. We renew our determination 
to fight protectionism. We want to 
strengthen the GATT, both to monitor the 
agreements reached in the MTNs and as an 
instrument for future policy in maintaining 
the open world trading system. We will 
welcome the full participation of as many 
countries as possible in these agreements 
and in the system as a whole. 

We will intensify our efforts to pursue the 
economic policies appropriate in each of our 
countries to achieve durable external 
equilibrium. Stability in the foreign exchange 
market is essential for the sound develop- 
ment of world trade and the global 
economy. This has been furthered since the 
Bonn Summit by two important 
developments — the 1 November 1978 pro- 
gram of the United States in conjunction 
with other monetary authorities, and the 
successful emergence of the European 
monetary system. We will continue close co- 
operation in exchange market policies and in 
support of the effective discharge by the 
IMF of its responsibilities, particularly its 
surveillance role and its role in strengthening 
further the international monetary system. 


Constructive North-South relations are 
essential to the health of the world 
economy. We for our part have consistently 
worked to bring developing countries more 
fully into the open world trading system and 
to adjust our economies to changing interna- 
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tional circumstances. The problems we face 
are global. They can only be resolved 
through shared responsibility and partner- 
ship. But this partnership cannot depend 
solely on the efforts of the industrialised 
countries. The OPEC countries have just as 
important a role to play. The latest decision 
substantially to increase oil prices will also 
severely increase the problems facing 
developing countries without oil resources 
as well as the difficulties for developed coun- 
tries in helping them. The decision could 
even have a crippling effect on some of the 
developing countries. In this situation, we 
recognise, in particular, the need for the 
flow of financial resources to the developing 
countries to increase, including private and 
public, bilateral and multilateral resources. A 
good investment climate in developing 
countries will help the flow of foreign invest- 
ment. 

We are deeply concerned about the 
millions of people still living in conditions of 
absolute poverty. We will take particular ac- 
count of the poorest countries in our aid pro- 
grams. 

Once more we urge COMECON countries 
to play their part. 

We will place more emphasis on co- 
operation with developing countries in over- 
coming hunger and malnutrition. We will 
urge multilateral organisations to help these 
countries to develop effective food sector 
strategies and to build up the storage capaci- 
ty needed for strong national food reserves. 
Increased bilateral and multilateral aid for 
agricultural research will be particularly im- 
portant. In these and other ways we will step 
up our efforts to help these countries 
develop their human resources, through 
technical co-operation adapted to local con- 
ditions. 

We will also place special emphasis on 
helping developing countries to exploit their 
energy potential. We strongly support the 
World Bank’s program for hydrocarbon ex- 
ploitation and urge its expansion. We will do 
more to help developing countries increase 
the use of renewable energy; we welcome 
the World Bank’s co-ordination of these ef- 
forts. 
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Establishment of the 
Australia-China Council 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 1 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today announced the 
establishment of the Australia-China Coun- 
cil. 

Mr Peacock said that the Government had 
accepted the report of a working group 
which recommended that the Government 
establish a new body supplementary to ex- 
isting Government institutions, to develop 
various aspects of the bilateral relationship 
between Australia and China. 

The basic objective of the Council will be 
to contribute to a co-ordinated program of 
contacts and exchanges with China to pro- 
mote within both Australia and China a 
greater awareness of each country. 

The Council will foster the development 
and communication of perceptions of China 
and be an institution to which Australians 
can turn on matters related to China. 

Its activities will focus on the broad 
cultural field, including such areas as the ex- 
change of persons and groups, cultural ac- 
tivities, education, research and informa- 
tion. In all its activities, the Council will be 
directly responsible to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

The Council will comprise a Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman and 15 members. The 
Council will include a wide cross-section of 
prominent people drawn from business, 
academic, scientific and cultural com- 
munities, unions, the media and govern- 
ment. It will have an annual budget for ac- 
tivities of $500 000. It will also be able to ac- 
cept special funding from the private sector 
for specific projects. 

The Chairman of the Council is Professor 
Geoffrey Blainey who is Professor of 
History, University of Melbourne, and Chair- 
man of the Australia Council. The Council 
membership is: Deputy Chairman: Dr S. A. 
Fitzgerald; Members: Sir Roderick Carnegie, 
Professor W. N. Christiansen, Mr J. P. 
Ducker, Ms R. Faggetter, Mr S. B. Grange, 
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Professor J. D. Frodsham, Ms M. Jones, Mr 
T. Keneally, Mr S. B. Myer, Professor Sir 
Rutherford Robertson, Professor H. F. 
Simon, Professor Y. T. Tchan, Professor F. 
J. Willett, Mr A. R. Parsons and Mr D. M. 
Morrison. 


Australia and Europe — a 
give and take relationship 


Following is the text of a speech by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, to the German 
Chamber of Industry and Commerce in 
Sydney on 7 June 1979: 


Australia’s relations with the Federal 
Republic of Germany provide a good exam- 
ple of the breadth of the relationship and 
traditional ties between Australia and the 
countries of Western Europe, despite the 
distance that separates our two continents. 

Migration has been an essential founda- 
tion to the relationship. German settlers 
were well represented in the first wave of 
settlers in Australia, particularly in South 
Australia. At Federation there were nearly 
40 000 settlers of German origin in Australia. 
Nearly 300 000 German settlers have arrived 
in Australia since 1945. The contribution of 
these settlers to the enrichment of our soci- 
ety and to all aspects of Australia’s 
economic development has been immense. 

The contribution has been complemented 
by a significant growth in our bilateral deal- 
ings with the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The Federal Republic is now Australia’s 
second largest trading partner in Western 
Europe. Australia’s exports to the FRG are 
now valued at about 400 million dollars a 
year. Our imports from West Germany have 
been rising and amount to over 750 million 
dollars a year. 

Direct German investment in Australia 
amounts to over 50 million dollars a year, 
and, so far as | am informed, there are more 
than 80 West German companies engaged in 
business in Australia through direct in- 
vestments. | understand that some 300 
Australian and German companies are 
associated with this Chamber of Commerce 
— evidence of the already close links be- 
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tween Australian and German industry. The 
successful visit to Australia last year by Dr 
Scheel’, the President of the Federal 
Republic, and the visit in March this year by 
the delegation from the Federation of Ger- 
man Industry? (BDI) further strengthen our 
close bilateral ties. 

Central to Australia’s foreign policy preoc- 
cupations, together with its regional con- 
cerns, is the importance it attaches to its 
identity of interest with the democratic na- 
tions of the West, of which the FRG is one 
of the most prominent. The nations of 
Europe have been an historic source of 
Australia’s technological progress, 
economic development and cultural achieve- 
ment. We continue to benefit greatly from 
this traditional relationship. 

But the relationship is changing. Europe 
has a new sense of purpose and unity and 
Australia’s relations with Europe have 
become more complex. 

Change has made Europe neither less 
important for us nor of less interest to us. 
Rather it has required us to bring a new 
reality to our approach to each other — a 
recognition that the relationship must have 
give and take for both sides. 

Europe is now emerging from the first 
stage of its long progress towards greater 
unity. The election of a European Parliament 
during this month may be seen as the 
culmination of the initial phase of European 
co-operation which commenced with the 
negotiations which resulted in the Treaty of 
Rome in 1957. After a process which has 
taken 20 years the course of European co- 
operation appears to be firmly established. 

This has been a period in which the Euro- 
pean economy has been strengthened and 
relations between the member states of the 
European Community have become 
characterised by co-operation rather than 
competition. 

The Western world can applaud the vision 
of the fathers of European unity. A continent 
plagued by centuries of national conflict has 
been transformed into an international pro- 
totype of economic and political co- 





1 See p. 493 of the October 1978 issue of AFAR. 
2 See p. 144 of the March 1979 issue of AFAR. 
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operation. The work of Monnet, Schumann 
and Adenauer has been built upon by na- 
tional leaders such as Willi Brandt, President 
Giscard d'Estaing and Chancellor Schmidt. 
The impressive results of regional co- 
operation in Europe now lead other coun- 
tries to see the European Community as a 
model in their own efforts to achieve pro- 
gress and prosperity through regional co- 
operation. And | wish to emphasise here 
that there should be no suggestion that our 
strong opposition to some aspects of Euro- 
pean policy implies we have doubts about 
the merits of greater European co-operation. 
Indeed Australia is a firm supporter of the 
European Community as an institution serv- 
ing broad Western objectives. 


Our common interest in the preservation 
of democratic values also dictates a 
closeness to Europe. Europe is one region 
where a majority of Governments are com- 
mitted to democratic institutions, the preser- 
vation of individual liberty and the rule of 
law. We do not see our relations with Europe 
simply in terms of trade and economics. 
These are important, substantive and very 
visible aspects of the relationship and | will 
allude to them shortly. However, our com- 
mon ideals and our mutual commitment to 
progress in the West still shape Australia’s 
broad attitudes to Europe. It would, 
therefore, be a matter of very great concern 
if tension and dispute over commercial rela- 
tionships should generate political divisions 
within the West. This is a factor of great im- 
portance not only to Australia’s relations 
with its developed country partners but is 
also a key aspect of our view of the relation- 
ship between North America, Europe and 
Japan — the West's three great economic 
and political centres of power. 


A free interchange between the societies 
of Europe and Australia in cultural relations, 
family ties, individual and business contacts, 
is the main characteristic of our relationship. 
These exchanges, largely outside govern- 
ment control, and largely taken for granted, 
bear testimony to a mature and self- 
generating relationship, and it is fitting that 
in a forum such as this, | should go into 
some detail about our views on the trade 
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aspect of that relationship. 

As | said earlier, the Federal Republic of 
Germany is now our second largest trading 
partner in Western Europe. The FRG, France 
and Italy, in addition to Britain, will almost 
certainly be large markets for Australian 
uranium and other energy resources. 

Australia’s official relations with the Euro- 
pean Community over the past two years 
have been largely preoccupied with trade 
considerations — in particular, access for 
our agricultural exports and the distortions 
that Community ‘restitutions’ have caused in 
third country markets. In 1977 Australia ask- 
ed the Community for a joint examination of 
the state of our trade relations. The 
Australian Government put forward various 
proposals to provide for more equitable con- 
ditions for Australian exports to the Com- 
munity to bring the level of trade into a more 
reasonable balance. In merchandise trade, 
the balance in the financial year 1977-78 
was 1.1 billion dollars in the Community's 
favour, and if invisibles like shipping and in- 
surance were added, the figure was around 
2 billion dollars. 

Australia’s campaign to achieve better ac- 
cess for our products in the European Com- 
munity was pressed vigorously at all levels in 
both bilateral and multilateral forums. These 
efforts were not concerned to strike at the 
central structure of the Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP), but to seek 
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changes at the margin. 

| believe many of us were disappointed 
that more could not be achieved in the re- 
cent round of MTN negotiations. But they 
coincided with a period of considerable dif- 
ficulties in the economies of virtually all the 
principal participants and it is something that 
the under-current of protectionism was at 
least held at bay. There is no doubt that 
those difficulties, and the very dangerous 
protectionist pressures they have 
engendered, hampered the negotiations and 
meant that great efforts had to be made to 
achieve even the limited results that emerg- 
ed. As to the outcome of our negotiations 
with the Community, | welcome the ad 
referendum settlement that was achieved 
earlier this week in Canberra. To have failed 
to reach an agreement after so much effort 
on our side would have cast a real shadow 
over our relations with the Community. We 
can now go forward to build on the relation- 
ship, not only in the commercial area of the 
recent negotiation, but in other fields which 
are of at least equal importance. Vice- 
President Gundelach' said that he had come 
here not primarily to make an arrangement 
involving a few million dollars of trade but to 








' Mr F. O. Gundelach, Vice-President of the EEC 
Commission and Commissioner for Agriculture, 
visited Australia between 28 and 31 May 1979. 


The Prime Minister, the At. 
Hon. Malcolm Fraser, is shown 
in discussion with Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt of the Federal 
Republic of Germany during 
Mr Fraser’s June 1977 visit to 
Bonn. 
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reinforce the ties of real interest that exist 
between Europe and Australia. | applaud his 
statesmanlike approach to the relationship 
and | believe we must respond by reviving a 
more meaningful and wider range of con- 
-acts with Europe. 

A retreat behind walls of protectionism 
does not sit well with the European 
sharacter. | am mindful of the factors, often 
-he result of internal political considerations, 
which have led to the development of a cer- 
‘ain exclusivity in Europe’s economic deal- 
ngs, which is illustrated by its willingness to 
3ropose the lowering of tariffs on industrial 
3roducts while throwing up almost in- 
.enetrable barriers for primary products. 


The members of the European Com- 
munity and Australia have a great amount to 
offer each other in the economic sphere. 
Australia is rich in the mineral resources 
which Europe lacks and there are vast 
possibilities open to the Community to sup- 


ply Australia with capital goods and 
technology. 
The European Community is heavily 


dependent upon imported minerals and 
anergy. It currently obtains large quantities 
of minerals from politically volatile regions, 
in Africa, South America and the Middle 
East. The 1973 oil crisis and more recently 
the upheaval in Iran have brought home to 
Europe its vulnerability and dependence on 
the availability of imported mineral and 
energy resources. Accordingly EC countries 
have recognised the urgent need to diversify 
their sources of supply. 

Australia will therefore have an increasing 
importance for the European Community as 
a stable and long term supplier of a con- 
siderable range of minerals, particularly 
uranium and coals. 

| have already explained that Australia 
sees its common interests with Europe not 
only in the bilateral context but also in rela- 
tion to the protection of Western interests as 
a whole. The European Community has 
become the focus of change in Europe and 
in Europe’s relations with the rest of the 
world. The European Community, as 
presently constituted, embraces about 10 
per cent of the world’s population, it pro- 
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duces about 20 per cent of the global GNP 
and is the world’s largest trading bloc ac- 
counting for almost 40 per cent of world 
trade. 

In the early days of its existence, the Euro- 
pean Community managed to achieve what 
Sir Andrew Shonfield, the former Director of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs in 
London, described as a ‘kind of illusion of 
privacy within the international system’. Its 
member states, according to Shonfield, 
‘treated the often quite profound effects 
which the arrangements they made with one 
another had on the rest of the world as if 
they were subsidiary matters of no particular 
concern to them: and behaved for much of 
the time rather as though they were being in- 
side a charmed circle bounded entirely by 
their own problems and preoccupations’. 

| am well aware of the difficulties and in- 
tense negotiations which have been 
necessary to arrive at the present situation in 
Europe. The past 20 years have seen the na- 
tions of Europe focusing their energies on 
the achievement of greater co-operation in 
internal Europe affairs. We can understand 
that this focus was a necessary accompani- 
ment to the efforts required to achieve the 
present result. | believe, however, that 
Europe, as it goes into the next stage of its 
progress towards co-operation and unity, 
should adopt a much more outward looking 
approach in its relations with the rest of the 
world. It must use its prosperity and its great 
intellectual and technological capacity to 
support efforts to strengthen Western in- 
terests, and to encourage progress in 
developing countries. 

Australia has not been hesitant to pro- 
claim its commitment to Western ideals and 
to the preservation of democracy. We have 
also worked hard in our region for the sort of 
stability and progress which | believe is as 
much in European interests as our own. We 
therefore feel justified in looking to Europe 
to accept its global responsibilities and also 
to help to buttress our own efforts in this 
part of the world. 


| mentioned earlier that the United States, 
Japan and the European Community form a 
triangular concentration of economic power 
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in the Western World. In the interests of the 
Western alliance generally and in the interest 
of stability in the Asian region, in particular, 
it is important that Japan does not become 
isolated or confronted within the Western 
world or assess that the advanced industrial 
world is so constructed as to preclude op- 
portunities for its advancement. The Com- 
munity is Japan’s second largest export 
market and the position it adopts on trade 
with Japan could be crucial to Japan's 
economy and the future of Japan’s open 
and democratic society. 


The European Community can play an im- 
portant role in promoting stability in the 
Asian and Pacific regions — as a trading 
partner, an aid donor, a source of invest- 
ment funds and a source of much needed 
scientific and technological expertise. The 
attitude the Community adopts to the 
management of the international economic 
system, its trading policies, its policies on 
fuels and raw materials and on the transfer 
of nuclear technology will help to shape 
Australia’s immediate strategic environ- 
ment. The Community’s impact on the 
region may be indirect but the strategic con- 
sequences will none the less be important. 


| reciprocate the hopes recently expressed 
in a debate in the European Parliament that 
Australia and Europe will be able to maintain 
an increasingly friendly and open dialogue. | 
am firmly convinced that close economic 
and political links are both necessary and at- 
tainable. Recent contacts at the highest level 
have shown that there is no shortage of 
good will. There are bound to be problems, 
particularly in some aspects of trade, but 
there is no reason that these cannot be 
resolved in the pursuit of our broader 
interests. 


| shall shortly be attending a meeting in 
Brussels of Heads of Mission of our posts in 
Europe. One of the main purposes of this 
meeting will be to consider a coherent and 
long term strategy for Australia’s relations 
with Europe. | shall also have discussions 
with various Foreign Ministers of European 
Community member states. There is much 
that we can discuss in terms of a profitable 
and mutually beneficial give and take rela- 
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tionship. 

Goethe said that what a person inherits 
from his parents, he must acquire anew in 
order to possess it. The same could be said 
of nations. Australia has inherited the Euro- 
pean and Western traditions of democracy, 
liberty, the rule of law, the freedom of the in- 
dividual, the open society and Western 
ethics and cultural values. We hold these 
traditions and values dearly and have placed 
emphasis in our foreign policy on reaffirming 
our ties with our well established democratic 
allies in an endeavour to promote 
democratic principles and to safeguard 
Western interests generally. 


Visit by British Prime 
Minister 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 5 June: 


| am very pleased to announce that the 
newly elected Prime Minister of Great Bri- 
tain, the Rt. Hon. Margaret Thatcher, M.P., 
has accepted an invitation to visit Australia 
and will be here on 30 June and 1 July. The 
visit is particularly welcome, coming as it 
does so soon after Mrs Thatcher’s assump- 
tion of office. 

Mrs Thatcher's association with Australia 
is a long standing one, which is appreciated 
by all of us. She visited Australia in 1972 and 
again in 1976, and her visit on this occasion 
as Prime Minister will serve to emphasise the 
close consultation that has been such a 
feature of relations between Australia and 
Britain over the years. Both Governments 
value their close association, which reflects 
the very real interests and traditional ties be- 
tween our two countries. 

As well as providing an opportunity for a 
broad review of Australia-United Kingdom 
relations, the visit will permit both Prime 
Ministers to discuss other important mat- 
ters, including the results of the Tokyo Sum- 
mit, the forthcoming Commonwealth Heads 
of Government Meeting to be held in Lusaka 
in August, and international developments 
generally. 
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All Australians will give Mrs Thatcher a 
very warm welcome during her visit. 


Egyptian Commercial 
Delegation visiting 
Australia 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Special Trade Represen- 
tations and Minister Assisting the 
Minister for Trade and Resources, the 
Hon. R. V. Garland, on 4 June: 


The Minister for Special Trade Represen- 
tations and Minister Assisting the Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Hon. R. V. 
Garland, today welcomed the visit to 
Australia by a five-member Egyptian Com- 
mercial Delegation. 

The Delegation, which was invited to 
Australia by Mr Garland when he visited 
Egypt earlier this year’, is being led by Dr 
Mohamed El Sayed El Ghoroury, Chairman 
of the MISR Company for Weaving and Tex- 
tiles. 

While in Australia, the Delegation will 
have discussions with leading Australian 
business organisations with a view to in- 
creasing the level of Egyptian trade for a 
range of industrial and consumer products. 
Additionally, members will have discussions 
with the Australian Wheat Board and the 
Australian Wool Corporation. 

The Delegation will visit Brisbane, 
Sydney, Melbourne and Perth and will leave 
Australia on 19 June. 


Food aid to Bangladesh 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 2 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced today that an 
additional allocation of food aid had been 





' See p. 13 of the January 1979 issue of AFAR. 
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made available for immediate shipment to 
Bangladesh. Mr Peacock described the food 
situation as potentially critical. Recent 
harvests have been below average, he said, 
and prospects for the main harvests were 
poor. Mr Peacock expressed the hope that 
by acting now Australia would be helping to 
avert a potentially severe situation. 

This additional gift of 11 000 tonnes of 
wheat would bring total food aid from 
Australia to Bangladesh in 1978-79 to about 
70 000 tonnes, valued at some 8.5 million 
dollars. 


Foreign Minister’s visit to 
China: Banquet speech 


Following is the text of the speech by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, at a welcoming 
banquet in Peking on 5 June hosted by 
the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Huang Hua: 


| am very pleased to be back in China at 
Your Excellency’s kind invitation. 

In the three years that have elapsed since 
my last visit, our two Governments have 
worked energetically to develop our relation- 
ship across a broad spectrum. 

There has been close and frequent con- 
tact: 

e at Head of Government level: 

èe through other high-level visits; and 

e between you and me at international 
conferences. 

A Science and Technology Co-operation 
Agreement between our two Governments 
to be initialled during my visit will provide a 
further stimulus to exchanges, and will con- 
tribute to development in both our coun- 
tries. 

There has been a remarkable increase in 
commerce between our two countries 
following the signing of the trade agreement 
in 1973. This development suggests a signifi- 
cant long term mutual trading interest. It is 
incumbent upon us to further that interest. 

There is a challenge of creating awareness 


amongst the Australian people fa 
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culture, traditions and values of an impor- 
tant neighbour and partner. The Australian 
Government has therefore established an 
Australia-China Council with the specific 
goal of enlarging contact between our 
cultures. | hope also that the Council will be 
able to play a useful role in improving 
Chinese understanding of the traditions and 
values on which the Australian people seek 
to develop their country and their relations 
with the people of Asia. 

The growth of common interest between 
Australia and China is taking place against a 
global and regional background remarkable 
for both its increased complexity and for its 
susceptibility to rapid and far-reaching 
change. 

In our discussions | have found a shared 
perception and concern about growing 
global instability. Instability is dangerous. It 
is infectious. It particularly affects key 
strategic countries in Africa, in the Middle 
East, and in our own region. 

In South-East Asia a peaceful solution of 
the present problems of Indo-China must be 
a high priority of all concerned states. 
Australia has welcomed the initiation of talks 
between China and Vietnam, and would 
support moves leading to a reduction of ten- 
sion and the maintenance of peace in the 
region. 

We hope that the people of Kampuchea, 
who have suffered for a decade, will be able 
to achieve peace in their own land, to be free 
of foreign interference and to maintain their 
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The Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, is shown with the 
Vice-Premier of the State 
Council of the People’s 
Republic of China, Deng 
Xiaoping, in Peking on 7 June. 
Xinhua News Agency photo. 


separate national identity and independence 
within a stable, peaceful and prospering 
region. 

The Indo-China refugee problem has im- 
posed a new, intolerable and growing 
burden on the countries of the region, and 
the actions of governments which are en- 
couraging this flow inevitably discredits 
them. 

We have to acknowledge realistically the 
difficulties which face us. However, we 
must equally recognise and applaud 
developments which are working in favour 
of stability. For example, in our own region: 
e The Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peace and 

Friendship and the normalisation of rela- 

tions between China and the United 

States of America have opened up pro- 

spects for enhanced peace and stability in 

the north Asian area; and 
èe the growing cohesion of the Association 

of South-East Asian Nations constitutes a 

growing force for regional resilience and 

prosperity. 

| was also pleased to note in our discus- 
sions today a shared appreciation that 
stability can no longer be measured solely in 
political and strategic terms. Strategic, 
political, social and economic factors are 
now increasingly related. Political stability is 
a necessary pre-requisite for the unimpeded 
economic development of the region. Equal- 
ly, political harmony between nations is in 
great part premised upon fair dealing in the 
market place. In the world trading environ- 
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ment it is very important that trends towards 

potectionism be arrested and reversed so 

that the developing countries have oppor- 
tunities to expand and diversify their ex- 
ports. 

Australia is especially aware of these fac- 
ters: 

e both because they affect so directly our 
friends and neighbours in the Asia-Pacific 
region; 

e and because of our own position as a ma- 
jor exporter of commodities and an im- 
porter of capital. 

For these reasons Australia has a distinc- 
tive position in the counsels of the 
developed countries — a position which | 
shall be putting again next week in Paris at 
the meeting of the Council of Ministers of 
the OECD. Our role in this grouping of the 
major industrial countries reflects our 
regional relationships — including our very 
important and growing relationship with 
China. 

The friendship between our two countries 
ie bearing fruit in terms of growing com- 
merce and co-operation in tangible ways. 
But it is also enhancing our understanding of 
world trends and regional developments. 
The friendly talks we are having this week 
will contribute to both these ends. So too 
will our further meetings. | hope that next 
y2ar one of these will be in Australia. 


Coal mission to China 


Following is a news release issued by 
tae Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
fer Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
J D. Anthony, on 6 June: 


An Australian coal mission will leave 
temorrow for China to co-operate with the 
Chinese coal industry in identifying areas of 
mutual interest related to coal mining prac- 
tice and associated activities. 

The mission, led by Mr R. Austen, Chair- 
man of Austen and Butta Ltd. and im- 
mediate past Chairman of the Australian 
Coal Association, comprises experts in such 
areas as surface and underground opera- 
tions, brown coal mining, production and 
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utilisation of steaming coal, coal handling, 
preparation and storage, equipment selec- 
tion, transportation and port development. 
A senior officer of the Department of Trade 
and Resources will accompany the mission 
as deputy leader. 

The mission has been arranged following 
my discussions in China last year with Mr 
Hsaio Han, Minister of Coal Industry. 

The Australian coal industry covers a wide 
range of mining, coal preparation, transport 
and research activities. Its techniques and 
standards are in the forefront of world prac- 
tice. The application of these to the Chinese 
coal industry will be an important part of the 
mission’s objectives. 

China, which is currently the third-largest 
coal producer in the world, has plans for 
significant expansion to meet its develop- 
ment objectives and is looking to Australia to 
assist in that development. 

| look forward to this mission furthering 
the co-operation between the coal industries 
in Our two countries and expect that it will 
open up areas for future co-operation to our 
mutual benefit. 


Science and technology 
agreement 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 6 June: 


The Australian Foreign Minister, Andrew 
Peacock, and the Chinese Foreign Minister, 
Huang Hua, today initialled in Peking an 
agreement on scientific and technical co- 
operation between the Governments of 
Australia and China. 

Mr Peacock said it was most pleasing that 
negotiations between the two Governments 
had culminated in the text of an agreement 
on scientific and technological co-operation 
which he had today initialled. He paid warm 
tribute to the efforts on both sides which led 
to this agreement. 

Mr Peacock said that this agreement 
would provide the basis for direct co- 
operation between institutions of the two 
countries engaged in scientific and 
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technological research and higher educa- 
tion, many of which had already established 
contact with each other. It would thus make 
a direct contribution to China’s modernisa- 
tion of science and technology and in signifi- 
cant fields of agriculture and industry. It 
would also be of tangible benefit to the 
Australian institutions involved. Australia 
therefore welcomed the conclusion of this 
agreement as a further strengthening of 
friendly relations and practical co-operation 
between the two countries and peoples. 

The Minister explained that this agree- 
ment would complement the trade agree- 
ment between the two countries which was 
concluded in 1973 and which governs the 
exchange of industrial and technical exper- 
tise which is the property of commercial 
firms and enterprises. 

In recent years, he said, there had been a 
considerable expansion in visits by scientists 
between Australia and China. Since 1977 the 
Academia Sinica and the Australian 
Academy of Science had been conducting 
an active scientific exchange program which 
was now in the process of being formalised. 
An arrangement to exchange ionospheric 
data was signed in 1978. These increased 
contacts had been fruitful in stimulating 
scientific co-operation between Australia 
and China. 


Mr Peacock said that following discus- 
sions between the Australian Prime Minister 
and Premier Hua Guofeng in 1976 exchange 
visits had taken place between the Chinese 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Australian 
Department of Primary Industry to define 
areas for future agricultural co-operation. 
The agricultural and livestock delegation led 
by Tan Qilong, Chairman of the Qinghai Pro- 
vincial Revolutionary Committee, returned 
this week from a visit to Australia. 

It was clear that there was scope for co- 
Operation between China and Australia over 
wide fields of agricultural development in- 
cluding pasture and livestock development 
and dry land farming. 

The Minister said that exchanges of scien- 
tists and of information between the 
Australian Bureau of Mineral Resources and 
the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
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Research Organisation and their Chinese 
counterparts had also begun and offered 
scope for substantial expansion. 

He added that there were increasing ex- 
changes in the field of medicine. 

The Minister concluded by saying that he 
was confident that this agreement would 
lead to an increasing range of scientific and 
technological exchanges between the agen- 
cies and institutions of Australia and China, 
resulting in substantial mutual benefit. 


Dillingham claim 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, on 6 June: 

The Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, announced today that 
the Australian Government had responded 
to the United States Government in respect 
of the claim by Dillingham Corporation for 
compensation in relation to the 
Government's decision in 1976 to prohibit 
the export of minerals extracted from Fraser 
Island. That decision followed the report of 
an environmental enquiry concerning the 
question of mining of mineral sands on the 
island. 

Mr Sinclair said that the Government had 
given careful consideration to a communica- 
tion from the United States Government in 
March 1979 that the United States Govern- 
ment was prepared to espouse the Dill- 
ingham Corporation’s claim for compensa- 
tion and, if the different views of the two 
Governments cannot be resolved, it was 
willing to have the matter decided in an in- 
ternational forum. The Government had in- 
formed the United States Government that it 
remained of the view that no compensation 
was due to Dillingham, either under 
Australian law or international law. 

Mr Sinclair said that, while the Australian 
Government had not agreed to a proposal to 
refer the matter to arbitration, it had inform- 
ed the United States Government that, if the 
matter were to be referred by the United 
States to the International Court of Justice, 
Australia would not insist on the normal re- 
quirement that Dillingham Corporation first 
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exhaust any legal remedies in Australia. 

Mr Sinclair said that the Australian 
Government would also not invoke the 
United States reservation to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, as it would be entitl- 
ed to, to deny jurisdiction to the Interna- 
tisnal Court. The Government would, 
however, reserve the right to raise any other 
relevant points. 

Mr Sinclair said that the Australian 
Government had made it clear that it would 
be prepared, if it was thought that this 
would assist in resolving differences of opi- 
non, to engage in discussions with the 
Linited States Government with a view to 
explaining the reasons for the Australian 
Government's position. 

Mr Sinclair concluded by noting that the 
Government had earlier made an ex gratia 
ofer of 4 million dollars, determined on an 
a-ter-tax basis, to the DM Mineral partner- 
Saip through which the Dillingham Corpora- 
tion had an interest in mining on Fraser 
Island. The offer had regard to the loss of ex- 
pected profits for the year 1977, and extraor- 
Gnary costs incurred by the partnership in 
the closure of the enterprise. An offer on the 
same basis to another company engaged in 
mining on Fraser Island was accepted. The 
Government was informed in March that 
CM Minerals would not accept the ex gratia 
offer. 


lran back in lamb trade 
with big contract 


Following is a news release issued by 
te Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
u D. Anthony, on 8 June: 


lran has re-entered the meat trade with 
Australia with the biggest single order ever 
sSgned with Australia for the supply of lamb. 

The contract is for 10 000 tonnes of lamb 
worth about $20 million, and has been sign- 
ed with the Iranian Meat Organisation by the 
West Australian Lamb Marketing Board. 

This is the first major contract signed by 
lran since it resumed international trading. 
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It follows the recent visit to Australia at 
my invitation of an Iranian delegation which 
inspected Australian abattoirs to assess their 
Suitability for handling meat destined for 
lran. 

| understand the Iranian Meat Organisa- 
tion was interested in an even bigger con- 
tract, but the W.A. Lamb Marketing Board 
had to bear in mind its other commitments. 

The prices under the contract are regard- 
ed as very satisfactory, and should be 
reflected in good producer returns next 
season. 

Shipments are to begin almost immediate- 
ly and will be completed by December. 


Emergency shipment of milk 
powder to Sri Lanka 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, on 9 June: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, has today agreed 
that the Australian Government will meet 
the cost of airfreight for an emergency ship- 
ment of up to 120 tonnes of whole milk 
powder to Sri Lanka. This is to help relieve 
an acute and sudden shortage caused by the 
destruction, by fire, of the country’s milk 
powder stocks and packing plant. 

The destruction of the milk powder has 
caused a sudden disruption of supplies 
which could adversely affect the diets of in- 
fants and school children in both rural and 
urban areas of the country. 

The airlift will meet immediate needs 
before substantial quantities can arrive by 
sea in late June. It is understood that the Sri 
Lankan authorities will give priority to its free 
distribution through existing government 
programs, to young children who have been 
most seriously affected by the current 
shortage. 

Mr Sinclair said that the milk powder, 
which has been made available on short 
notice by Murray-Goulburn Pty Ltd, was 
part of a normal commercial shipment to Sri 
Lanka. 
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Mr Sinclair also noted that Australia 
would be prepared to consider sym- 
pathetically any request by the Sri Lankan 
Government for expert technical assistance 
in helping to rebuild the destroyed milk 
powder packing facility. 


Commonwealth Regional 
Consultative Group on Trade 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
J. D. Anthony, on 10 June. 


The second meeting of the Com- 
monwealth Regional Consultative Group on 
Trade will be held in Canberra from 12-15 
June 1979. 

The Consultative Group on Trade is one of 
four groups established by the Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government of the 
Asia-Pacific Region (CHOGRM) at their 
meeting in Sydney in February 1978. 
Australia is convenor of the Trade Group. 

At the first meeting of the Group held in 
Canberra in July 1978, participants discuss- 
ed a range of issues related to trade and 
communications in the CHOGRM region and 
trade between members and the major 
developed country markets. They agreed to 
a program of work aimed at exploring the 
potential for practical co-operation among 
CHOGRM members in a number of areas in- 
cluding procedures for intra-regional trade, 
transportation and communications, tariff 
and non-tariff barriers facing trade in the 
region and trade promotion and investment. 
These issues will be further discussed at the 
forthcoming meeting. 

Delegates from 13 countries (Bangladesh, 
Fiji, Hong Kong, India, Malaysia, Nauru, 
New Zealand, Papua New Guinea, 
Singapore, Solomon Islands, Tonga, 
Western Samoa and Australia) as well as 
observers from the Commonwealth 
Secretariat and the South Pacific Bureau for 
Economic Co-operation are expected to at- 
tend the meeting. 
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The Group will report to the next Com- 
monwealth Regional Heads of Government 
Meeting in New Delhi in 1980. 


Foreign Minister to attend 
ASEAN meeting 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 15 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, said in Paris today that he 
has been invited to have discussions on 3 
July with the ASEAN Foreign Ministers after 
their meeting in Bali. The invitation to Mr 
Peacock was extended by Professor 
Mochtar Kusumaatmadja, the Indonesian 
Foreign Minister, on behalf of the Foreign 
Ministers of ASEAN. 

Discussions are expected to centre on in- 
ternational developments especially those 
involving the region. The situation in Indo- 
China and the refugee question would 
number among the issues Mr Peacock 
would wish to discuss. 

Mr Peacock said that the opportunity of 
meeting with his ASEAN colleagues was 
timely and would be of great value. While 
not designed to reach formal understanding 
on specific matters the talks would provide 
an opportunity for exchanges of views on 
developments of mutual interest to ASEAN 
member countries and Australia. 

Mr Peacock plans to arrive in Bali on 1 
July and to return to Australia on 3 July. 


Representation on the 
Committee on Disarmament 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, on 11 June: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, today announced 
the appointment of Sir James Plimsoll, 
A.C., C.B.E., to lead Australia’s delegation 
to the forthcoming session of the Committee 
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or Disarmament’ which will open in Geneva 
or 14 June. 

Mr Sinclair said Sir James, a former 
Secretary of the Department of Foreign Af- 
fars, was one of Australia’s most experienc- 
ec diplomats. He had occupied a number of 
senior Ambassadorial positions, including 
Ambassador to the U.N. and in Washington 
ard Moscow. He is at present Ambassador 
tœ Belgium, Luxembourg and the European 
Cemmunities and will continue to serve in 
that capacity. Mr Sinclair welcomed the ex- 
perience which Sir James would be able to 
oming to Australia’s participation in the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament. 

The Committee on Disarmament which is 
based in Geneva is the major international 
bedy for negotiating arms control and dis- 
armament agreements. Australia joined the 
Committee at the beginning of the year 
wnen it superseded the Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament (CCD). 

Mr Sinclair said that the Minister for 
Fereign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, 
im his address to the opening meeting of the 
Committee in January”, had emphasised the 
fiim commitment of the Australian Govern- 
ment to negotiation of arms control 
measures, especially those which would 
s-rengthen the international non- 
p oliferation regime. 


South Pacific Forum: 
Meeting of Trade Ministers 


Fallowing is a news release issued by 
tke Minister for Special Trade Represen- 
tetions and Minister Assisting the 
Minister for Trade and Resources, the 
Hoon. R. V. Garland, on 18 June: 

The Minister for Special Trade Represen- 
tetions and Minister Assisting the Minister 
fcr Trade and Resources, the Hon. R. V. 
Garland, departed overseas for Tonga today 


1 The Committee on Disarmament meets in two’ 


aanual sessions — one from January to April and 
the other from June to August. 


2 See p. 24 of the January 1979 issue of AFAR. 
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Mr R. Hegerhorst, Trade Commissioner to Aus- 
tralia for the South Pacific Trade Commission. 


to attend a meeting of Trade Ministers, from 
the member countries of the South Pacific 
Forum. Mr Garland said that it would be the 
first meeting of Trade Ministers of the 
region. 

Mr Garland recalled that at the Ninth 
South Pacific Forum’ at Niue in September 
1978 at which Australia was represented by 
the Prime Minister and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, it was agreed that Ministers 
of Trade or Economic Affairs should meet to 
consider trade relations and_ industrial 
development in the South Pacific. 

The meeting of Trade Ministers will be 
held from 19-21 June 1979. Mr Garland said 
that the primary purpose of the meeting was 
to discuss trade relations among Forum 
member countries. The objective of the 
meeting, he added, will be to seek to 
establish a framework which will provide a 
basis for future trade expansion in the 
region. 


3 See p. 453 of the September 1978 issue of 
AFAR. 
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SALT Il 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 19 June: 


The Prime Minister today welcomed the 
signing of the SALT II agreement in Vienna 
by President Carter and President Brezhnev. 

The SALT Il agreement is an important 
step forward, he said. It should lessen the 
risk of nuclear war and place limits on the 
strategic arsenals of both the United States 
and the Soviet Union. It should place limits 
on the development by these two countries 
of new strategic systems and open the way 
to future reductions in nuclear arsenals. An 
agreement of this kind involves compromise 
and no party gets all of what it wants. Bear- 
ing in mind the alternative — an unrestricted 
arms race involving the progressive applica- 
tion of new technology — the agreement 
represents a major positive step. 

Agreement on SALT II will also assist ef- 
forts to strengthen the international non- 
proliferation regime. The capacity of the 
superpowers to encourage other states to 
forgo the nuclear weapons option will be 
enhanced. 

President Carter has assured the United 
States Congress that the SALT Il agreement 
can be verified and that the United States 
nuclear deterrent will remain strong. 

Mr Fraser said that he and the Foreign 
Minister, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, has 
made statements over the past year strongly 
urging the early conclusion of SALT Il. 
Australia will continue to give full backing to 
the SALT negotiating process because of 
the very important role it plays in maintain- 
ing balance between the strategic deterrent 
capabilities of the superpowers. Interna- 
tional stability and avoidance of nuclear war 
depend on maintenance of this balance. 
Through the operation of joint facilities in 
Australia, Australia has contributed substan- 
tially and for many years to the support of 
the United States defence concerns and 
thus to global stability and world peace. It 
will continue to do so. 

Mr Fraser said he hoped that the United 
States Senate would ratify the SALT Il 
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Treaty promptly. Failure of the Senate to 
support the SALT Il Treaty could have a 
detrimental effect on the capacity of the 
United States Government to meet fully its 
global responsibilities. 


Invitation for Japanese 
Parliamentary delegation to 
visit Australia 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 20 June: 


The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, announced today his intention to 
issue an invitation to the Japanese Prime 
Minister, Mr Masayoshi Ohira, for members 
of the Japanese Diet to visit Australia each 
year. 

The invitation is designed to reciprocate a 
similar scheme hosted by the Japanese 
Government in which members of the 


Australian Government Parties and Opposi- 
tion, in separate delegations, have visited 
Japan each year. 





The Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Masayoshi 
Ohira. 
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The proposed new scheme would be ad- 
ministered by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr Fraser said this scheme would be a 
valuable addition to the two existing ar- 
rangements under which Japanese Diet 
members are invited to visit Australia. Under 
the first scheme the Australian Parliament 
invites a mixed group of eight Japanese Diet 
members to Australia for 14 days every two 
years. The Japanese Diet reciprocates in the 
alternate years. 

Under the second scheme, the Govern- 
ment each year invites two _ foreign 
Parliamentary delegations of eight members 
to visit Australia for 10 to 14 days. Each 
country’s turn to send a delegation occurs 
only infrequently because of the large 


mumber of countries covered by the 
scheme’. 
GATT panel to 


consider EEC 
sugar export subsidies 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
J. D. Anthony, on 21 June: 


| welcome the conclusion of the hearings 
2stablished under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) to consider 
Australia’s complaint regarding the 
excessive use of export subsidies on sugar 
2xports by the European Economic Com- 
munity. 

A panel was established under the GATT 
in November last year after Australia com- 
lained that the European Economic Com- 
munity has been gaining more than an 
2quitable share of world sugar markets at 





' The regular exchange of Parliamentary delega- 
tions is important in fostering a better first-hand 
understanding among Japanese legislators of 
Australian conditions, problems, and policies. 
The Government places particular emphasis on 
relations with Japan which will play a crucial part 
in preserving the future stability and development 
in our region. 
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the expense of Australia and other sugar ex- 
porters through the use of export subsidies. 
The panel has met on two occasions to con- 
sider detailed presentations by both parties 
on the facts of the matter. 

The most recent meeting of the panel con- 
cluded in Geneva on 20 June after Australia 
outlined details of EEC export practices and 
the adverse impact that these were having 
on the severely depressed world sugar 
market. 

It is expected that the panel will now 
finalise its consideration of the matter and 
present its report to the contracting parties 
of the GATT in the near future. 

Australia believes that this is one of the 
most important issues to come before the 
GATT and the findings of this panel will be 
an important test case in judging whether ef- 
fective international action can be taken in 
this critical field of export subsidies for 
agricultural products. 


Jamaica — flood relief 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 26 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced today that the 
Australian Government had given $25 000 as 
emergency assistance to Jamaica following 
disastrous floods in that country. 

The funds will be made available to 
Jamaica through a special emergency fund 
set up by the United Nations Disaster Relief 
Organisation. 


Australian financial assistance 
for Indo-Chinese refugees 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 26 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, and the Minister for Im- 
migration and Ethnic Affairs, the Hon. 
M. J. R. MacKellar, today announced that 
Australia would make available a further $4.5 
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million for assistance to Indo-Chinese 
refugees. 

This amount was made in reponse to the 
rapidly worsening refugee situation in 
South-East Asia and the special appeal by 
the U.N. Secretary-General, Mr Waldheim, 
on 24 May 1979. Mr Waldheim appealed to 
all governments ‘to give the highest priority 
to measures which are necessary to meet 
this crisis’. 

Indonesia, Malaysia and Thailand will 
each be given $1 million as cash grants to 
assist those Governments in meeting the 
costs incurred in granting temporary asylum 
to the flood of refugees which has arrived in 
recent months. A cash grant of $300 000 will 
be given to the Government of the Philip- 
pines for the same purpose. A further $1.2 
million will be contributed to the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees for 
his program of assistance to Indo-Chinese 
refugees. 

The Ministers noted that Australia fully 
supported the appeal by the Secretary- 
General and hoped that Australia’s response 
would encourage all governments to con- 
sider the level of their assistance in coping 
with this grave humanitarian problem. For 
some time Australia had been urging more 
countries to become involved in providing 
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resettlement and financial assistance for the 
many thousands seeking refuge. With the 
recent dramatic increase in the number of 
refugees, it was obvious that a broader 
based and more generous international 
response was necessary. 

The Ministers said that this massive 
outflow of refugees was causing serious 
problems for governments in South-East 
Asia and the British colony of Hong Kong, 
and that the Government of Vietnam must 
accept responsibility for the situation. 

They added that the international com- 
munity could not tolerate any government 
solving its domestic problems by expelling 
its unwanted citizens in this manner, and 
that Vietnam had shown a callous disregard 
for the lives of scores of thousands of its 
own people who had left Vietnam in small 
boats. 

The Ministers drew attention to the major 
contribution Australia has made towards 
resettling refugees. Since 1975 almost 
21 500 Indo-Chinese refugees have been 
resettled in Australia. Another 10 500 could 
be accepted during the 1979-80 financial 
year. This was the third largest intake of any 
of the resettlement countries. 

During 1977-78 and 1978-79, Australia has 
already contributed a total of $7.03 million to 


Indo-Chinese refugees attend 
English language classes at 
Springvale migrant centre, 
near Melbourne. 
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UNHCR to assist refugees. Of this amount 
$5.3 million was earmarked to assist Indo- 
Chinese refugees in the countries of first 
asylum in South-East Asia and $250 000 for 
the proposed refugee processing centre in 
Indonesia. 


Large Royal Navy task group 
to visit Australia 


Fallowing is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Defence, the Hon. D. J. 
Kitlen, on 26 June: 


A Royal Navy task group of 10 ships and 
more than 2 000 officers and men, under the 
command of Rear Admiral P. M. Stanford, 
will visit Australia from 4 July to 4 October 
as part of a six month deployment to South- 
East Asia and Australasia. 

Initially, the task group will visit West 
Australian ports in connection with the 
sesqui-centennial celebrations of the State, 
but later will visit a large number of eastern 
State ports. 

During the deployment the Royal Navy 
snips will participate in comprehensive exer- 
cises with the RAN, the Royal New Zealand 
Navy and the U.S. Navy. 

The task group, which is predominantly 
anti-submarine orientated, is self supporting 
anc has four support ships, including the 
Roval Fleet Auxiliary Fort Grange, the most 
modern supply ship in the Royal Navy. RFA 
Fort Grange is expected to join the task 
group about mid-July. 

Ships forming the task group are the 
County class destroyer, HMS Norfolk (Flag 
Snip), the frigates HMS Fa/mouth, HMS 
Dido, HMS Arrow, HMS Achilles and HMS 
Arethusa, the fleet replenishment ship RFA 
For* Grange, the fleet tankers RFA O/meda 
and RFA Black Rover, and the stores sup- 
por ship, RFA Lyness. 

All the combat ships and some of the sup- 
port ships carry their own helicopters, in- 
clucing the Lynx helicopter embarked in the 
Type 21 frigate, HMS Arrow. The Lynx has 
only recently been introduced into service in 
the Royal Navy, and other European navies. 
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Australia’s nuclear 
safeguards 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 27 June: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, said today that there was 
absolutely no question of watering down the 
Government's nuclear safeguards policy. Mr 
Peacock was commenting on press reports 
concerning the requirement of Australian 
nuclear safeguards policy that any future 
sales arrangements for exports of Australian 
uranium should be such that the uranium 
will be in a form which attracts full Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency safeguards by 
the time it leaves Australian ownership. This 
requirement was one of a number of the 
elements of policy announced by the Prime 
Minister in his statement of 24 May 1977. 

The Foreign Minister recalled that the 
Australian ownership requirements were ad- 
ditional to the safeguards measures pro- 
posed by the Ranger Uranium Environmen- 
tal Inquiry. The Inquiry had noted that the 
full intensity of International Atomic Energy 
Agency safeguards does not apply to 
uranium until it is in a form suitable for fuel 
fabrication or enrichment, i.e. until it is con- 
verted to uranium hexafluoride (UFe), 
uranium dioxide (UQz2) or, in certain re- 
actors, natural uranium metal. Australia ex- 
ports uranium in the form of yellowcake and 
the only requirement covering yellowcake 
under international NPT safeguards is that 
when exports of yellowcake take place the 
transfer has to be notified to the IAEA. The 
Ranger Inquiry saw the lack of verification in 
this procedure as providing opportunities for 
states to divert material to weapons produc- 
tion. The Inquiry saw the simplest means of 
dealing with the situation as being to require 
that no retransfer of Australian-origin 
uranium take place without Australian con- 
sent. Prior consent to such retransfer is a re- 
quirement of Australian policy. It is included 
in the agreements which Australia has 
already concluded and will remain so. 

Mr Peacock noted that implementation of 
the ownership element of the Government's 
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nuclear safeguards policy has been com- 
plicated by developments in the antitrust suit 
against certain Australian companies which 
had proceeded to judgment in the United 
States since the safeguards policy was 
developed. As a result of the judgment, 
uranium owned overseas by those 
Australian companies might be at risk of 
seizure in execution of the judgment. In the 
face of such difficulties it is naturally 
desirable for the Government to examine 
alternative measures which fully meet the 
purpose and intent of the Government's 
nuclear safeguards policy. 

There was no prospect, however, of any 
weakening of the Government's nuclear 
safeguards policy. Mr Peacock stressed that 
the Government was deeply committed to 
maintaining the integrity of its stringent 
safeguards policy. Any changes in measures 
necessary to give effect to it will only be 
made if the Government is satisfied that 
those changes maintain or increase 
assurance against diversion of yellowcake. 


Energy policy 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 27 June: 


Most Australians share the world-wide 
concern about the energy situation, oil 
shortages and escalating oil prices. Some of 
the impact of this has already been felt in 
this country. Oil prices have risen, and short- 
ages have developed in petroleum products, 
notably aviation gasoline and fuel oil. The ef- 
fect of the strike that recently shut down the 
Kurnell Refinery in New South Wales has 
pointedly brought home Australia’s increas- 
ed vulnerability to disruptions to domestic 
supplies. 

The Government has carefully monitored 
the world energy situation. With a further in- 
crease in OPEC prices imminent, with 
heightened international and domestic con- 
cern, the Government's view is that rather 
than wait for the next session of Parliament, 
it should announce its policy response to this 
situation now. 
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This statement outlines a series of new 
Government initiatives. My colleague, the 
Minister for National Development’, will be 
providing further information on these 
measures. 


The world energy situation 

The present turmoil in the world oil market 
has forced on the world an accelerated 
recognition of the need to adjust energy use 
patterns away from oil and towards alter- 
native energy sources. That process of ad- 
justment will be protracted and, particularly 
in the short run, painful for many countries. 

The most pressing problem is to match 
the demand for oil with its supply. Prospec- 
tive world oil supplies in 1979 are about two 
million barrels per day below what was an- 
ticipated in 1978. 

The present situation was triggered by the 
lranian oil crisis earlier this year. It has per- 
sisted because Iranian exports are still well 
below their previous levels. Saudi Arabia, 
the only producer capable of substantially in- 
creasing oil supply in the short term, appears 
to be less willing than previously to raise pro- 
duction to compensate for shortfalls in pro- 
duction elsewhere. Further interruptions to 
supplies cannot be ruled out. 

In response to the supply shortage, oil 
prices have been rising sharply. The price of 
OPEC crude including premiums is already 
30 per cent above 1978 levels. A meeting of 
the OPEC Ministers is currently taking place. 
All the indications are that there will be 
another substantial increase in the OPEC 
price. À 
Oil consuming nations are under pressure 
to reduce their demand for oil, both by 
restraining energy consumption and by ac- 
celerating the substitution of other energy 
sources for oil. The short term pressure is 
great because stocks, run down earlier this 
year, need to be re-built for the northern 
winter. 

International Energy Agency (IEA) 
Ministers — representing most western oil 
consuming nations — stressed at their 
meeting in Paris last month that strong ac- 
tion is urgently required to curb the demand 





1 The Hon. Kevin Newman. 
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for oil: 

‘As to the short term, Ministers con- 
cluded that the international oil market 
has evolved rapidly into a situation of 
overall supply stringency, which has 
affected different countries in different 
ways, and that this situation is likely to 
continue into 1980. They expressed 
particular concern about the large and 
rapid increase in crude oil and product 
prices. 

‘Ministers therefore confirmed the 
decision by IEA countries to reduce 
their demand for oil on the world 
market in the order of two million 
barrels per day which could cor- 
respond to about five per cent of IEA 
consumption... .’ 

These conclusions were endorsed two 
weeks ago by the Ministerial Council of the 
OECD; which concluded that: 

‘There is now a real danger that, 
without responsible policies by oil con- 
sumers and producers alike, the energy 
situation will seriously damage the 
world economy.’ 

At the moment, the world energy situa- 
tion is being considered at the Economic 
Summit in Tokyo by the leaders of seven of 
the largest non-communist developed coun- 
tries. 

Most countries are acting to reduce their 
demand for oil and to augment supplies. The 
severity of the present situation bears very 
heavily on those countries which have little 
or no domestic energy resources, particular- 
ly Japan and a number of European coun- 
tries. The world’s poorest countries, the 
non-oil producing developing nations will be 
the hardest hit. 

The oil situation has major implications for 
the world economy. Disturbances to oil sup- 
plies and increases in oil prices depress 
economic activity, add to_ inflationary 
pressures, and produce instability in ex- 
change rates. 

Australia cannot ignore the world-wide 
consequences of what is happening. 


Australia’s situation 
Australia is relatively well placed as 
regards indigenous energy resources. 
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We have abundant rich coal resources 
from which most of our electricity is 
generated. 


We have substantial reserves of natural 
gas which are being used increasingly as a 
source of industrial and domestic energy. 


About 70 per cent of our oil requirements 
are being met from domestic crude oil, and 
liquified petroleum gas (LPG) is progressive- 
ly being used to supplement these 
resources. Production of crude oil from Bass 
Strait is estimated to be about 5 per cent 
higher than this time last year. 


Australia is a net exporter of energy, but 
we have to import about 30 per cent of our 
crude oil requirements, and our outlook for 
access to imported crude oil and petroleum 
products for the rest of 1979 has become 
more uncertain in recent weeks. 


This is due to continued restraint of pro- 
duction by OPEC and to continued high de- 
mand in the major consuming countries, in- 
cluding demand for rebuilding of stocks. 


We depend on imports of heavier im- 
ported crude oil to meet our fuel oil re- 
quirements, and we are reliant on imported 
aviation gasoline. We have already ex- 
perienced shortages of these products. 
There will continue to be problems in these 
areas. 


The motor spirit situation continues to be 
tight. The outlook, particularly in New South 
Wales, will be difficult to assess until the 
New South Wales refineries resume full 
operations but there clearly will be difficulty 
in rebuilding stocks in that State. 


Looking at the overall petroleum product 
position, information from the industry in- 
dicates that the position should be 
manageable in the third quarter of 1979. 
However, there is uncertainty about the 
outlook for the last quarter of 1979 which 
corresponds with the onset of winter in the 
northern hemisphere. 


Our inability to draw readily on imported 
supplies of refined products to meet tem- 
porary shortages resulting from disruptions 
to domestic production will pose a continu- 
ing problem. 
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The situation will have to be handled with 
a great deal of care, common sense and co- 
operation. 


Existing policy 

The Government has already introduced a 
number of measures to ensure secure and 
Stable supplies of energy, reduce 
dependence on imported oil and, in the 
longer term, to develop a diversified energy 
base which minimises our dependence on 
scarce liquid fuels. 

Hard and effective decisions have been 
taken on pricing and tax policy to encourage 
exploration and development and support 
major energy development projects. 

A number of incentives were announced 
in the 1976-77 Budget: 

e petroleum exploration and development 
expenditures were made deductible 
against income from any source: 

e rapid write-off provisions were intro- 
duced for eligible capital expenditures 
by petroleum mining companies as well 
as other mining companies on the 
development of a mine or field and on 
transport facilities; and 

e oil from discoveries after the 1976-77 
Budget were freed from the crude oil 
levy. 

A number of measures were also introduc- 
ed in the context of the North West Shelf 
project which have somewhat wider applica- 
tion: 
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The Esso-BHP gas processing 
and crude oil stabilisation plant 
at Longford, Victoria. 


e the investment allowance was extended 
by two years; 

e the gas liquefaction plant was included 
as an allowable capital expenditure 
under the petroleum mining provisions: 
and 

e a shareholder rebate scheme for off- 
shore petroleum exploration was in- 
troduced. 

We have increased support for energy 
research and development, promoted 
energy conservation and inter-fuel substitu- 
tion, and been active in the area of interna- 
tional co-operation. 

Fundamental to the Government's energy 
policy has been the use of the market 
framework. As the then Minister for National 
Resources said in November 1977 in this 
Government's first major energy statement: 

‘Quite clearly, the Commonwealth 
Government's role should not be to at- 
tempt to dictate the precise future path 
along which energy producers and 
consumers should move . It is, 
however, necessary to set the scene 
i.e. given our other objectives, 
allowing the forces of the market to 
allocate our available resources of 
manpower, capital and technology. 

It is of the highest importance that the 
price of petroleum products should be 
realistic. Allowing the pricing system to 
work, will: 
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e encourage conservation of scarce 
sources of energy — in particular, liquid 
fuels other than LPG; 

+ promote the use of the available alter- 
native energy sources — mainly natural 
gas, LPG and coal-based electricity; 

® stimulate commercial development of 
major new energy projects in areas such 
as shale oil, coal liquefaction, ethanol 
and methanol; and 

+ provide a major incentive to increase oil 
exploration activity and maximise 
development of existing fields. 

Although the OPEC countries had 
quadrupled the world price of crude oil in 
1873-74, Australian prices for petroleum pro- 
ducts remained artificially low, due to the 
availability of domestic crude oil at less than 
nalf the world price. 

Recognising this the Government began 
in the 1977 Budget the move towards import 
parity pricing for Australian produced crude 
ol. 

The move toward import parity has pro- 
vided for the return to domestic producers to 
reach parity — before crude oil levy — on at 
east 50 per cent of their production by 
1980-81. 

In the 1978 Budget, the Government 
decided that all Australian produced crude 
oi would henceforth be priced to refineries 
atimport parity levels and that consumers of 
petroleum products would from that time 
Dey prices based on oil prices. 

By means of the crude oil levy ar- 
rangements, the bulk of the proceeds of the 
increased prices resulting from the 1978 
Budget decision accrued to the public 
revenue. 

There have been further OPEC price rises 
simce that time and, as announced by the 
Treasurer on 24 May 1979, the Government 
decided to increase the proportion of those 
prce rises accruing to the public revenue. 

The Minister for National Development 
wil shortly be announcing the prices and 
races of levy to apply to domestic crude oil 
production after 1 July 1979. 

It needs to be recognised that import pari- 
ty prices based on the official OPEC price for 
cride oil (which was, prior to the current 
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OPEC meeting, US $14.54 a barrel) is the 
lowest price at which significant quantities 
of oil are traded internationally. 

Since the Iranian crisis many OPEC coun- 
tries have been adding premiums of several 
dollars per barrel to that official price. In ad- 
dition, increasing amounts of oil are being 
traded in the ‘spot market’ at prices ranging 
up to US $30 per barrel and higher. 

Notwithstanding import parity pricing, 
Australians still pay much less for petroleum 
products than consumers in most other 
western countries. Most Australians pay 
about half the price of motor spirit prevailing 
in European countries and Japan. For exam- 
ple, the price in Australian cents per litre in 
Japan is 48.9, United Kingdom 46.5, West 
Germany 41.7, France 49.8 and Italy 51.6. 
About the only countries with motor spirit 
prices below Australia’s are the United 
States of America and Canada. 

Our energy decisions must be based on 
realistic prices for petroleum products. 
Countries which have been slow to face up 
to the reality of higher prices for oil have ex- 
perienced shortages as a result of the world 
oil situation. The most notable example is 
the U.S. which consumes more than its fair 
share of the world’s finite resources. Fur- 
thermore, unrealistic prices in the U.S. en- 
courage a gross misallocation of resources. 

The choice is between paying realistic 
prices for petroleum products or not having 
access to adequate supplies. 

There are no other options. Australia, like 
all industrial nations, is heavily dependent 
upon oil as an energy source. It is inevitable 
that either we pay world parity price for our 
own domestic crude oil, or we will have to 
pay for it for imported crude oil. In the 
former case we encourage exploration and 
development of our own resources; in the 
latter we become dependent on foreign sup- 
pliers. But either way we pay world parity 
price. 

The benefits of Australia’s realistic pricing 
policies are already evident. Under the 
previous pricing policies oil exploration was 
dead, development was dead. As a result of 
our oil pricing policy and exploration incen- 
tives, oil search has revived, development 
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has revived. Our policy has already led to an 
increase in economically recoverable 
reserves of some 600-700 million barrels. 
This is equivalent to about three years’ con- 
sumption. 

The recovery in exploration confidence 
under this Government is reflected in the 
number of exploration wells drilled. In 1978, 
52 wells were drilled, more than double the 
number drilled in each of the previous three 
years. 

The indications are that the higher level of 
activity in 1978 will at least be maintained. 
Offshore, a total of 68 exploration permits 
are currently in force, 27 of which have been 
granted in the last two years, including 
seven since January 1979. 

The improved outlook for petroleum ex- 
ploration is especially demonstrated by the 
fact that companies are prepared to face the 
difficulties and enormous costs of exploring 
the Exmouth Plateau. This exploration effort 
is one of the most intensive deep-water 
undertakings anywhere in the world, with 
companies operating on the frontiers of cur- 
rent technology. A single well will cost 
around $10m. Drilling of the first well there 
was completed in May 1979 and three fur- 
ther wells are currently drilling on the Ex- 
mouth Plateau. Of the world’s 12 deep- 
water drilling rigs, three will be operating off 
Western Australia this year. 


New initiatives 

The measures which are being announced 
today will build further on the foundations 
which have already been laid down. 

e The Government reaffirms its policy of 
import parity pricing for domestic crude 
oil based on the official OPEC price. It 
will adopt a more flexible approach to 
the timing of price adjustments to take 
account of OPEC pricing decisions. 

e The Government expects oil companies 
to obtain imported oil supplies, as 
necessary, to meet Australian re- 
quirements. It will ensure that the Prices 
Justification Tribunal will permit oil 
companies to pass on to users the 
higher costs associated with spot pur- 
chases, and will provide an assurance to 
this effect to the companies. The com- 
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panies will be required to satisfy the 
Prices Justification Tribunal that spot 
purchases are bona fide and at arms 
length. The Government will ask New 
South Wales and South Australia to 
take similar action. 


In relation to imported aviation gasoline 
and fuel oil the Government has already 
ensured that oil suppliers have full op- 
portunity to pass on costs of necessary 
purchases. 

The Government will act to ensure that 
existing price relatives on domestic 
petroleum products do not inhibit pro- 
duction of products in short supply. 
The Government will ask the oil industry 
to proceed to vary the octane ratings of 
motor spirit sold in Australia. The octane 
rating of supergrade motor spirit will be 
reduced from 98 to 97 and one major 
company will introduce a new regular 
grade of motor spirit of 92 octane. These 
changes could be implemented within a 
month and could save up to 1 per cent 
of Australian crude oil requirements. 
The Commonwealth will request the 
New South Wales and South Australian 
Governments not to proceed with more 
stringent emission standards until a 
longer term national emissions strategy 
is developed. In the meantime, urgent 
consideration should be given to sup- 
plementary energy saving emission con- 
trol measures. Proceeding with the pro- 
posed third stage of the emission con- 
trols would result in 3 to 5 per cent more 
fuel usage. 

The Commonwealth will raise with the 
States the scope for a revision of lead 
content rules for motor spirit. This could 
increase the supply of petrol by about 3 
per cent. Until January 1975 the accept- 
able maximum lead content in petrol 
was .84 grams per litre. Following a 
report by the National Health and 
Medical Research Council, a number of 
states legislated to reduce the lead con- 
tent of motor spirit. The phasing down 
produced an increase in energy con- 
sumption in refineries. The Royal Com- 
mission on Petroleum recommended 
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that the phase down should not go 
beyond a level of 0.64 grams per litre, 
the National Energy Advisory Commit- 
tee recommended that it be set at 0.65 
grams. A number of states have gone 
beyond this. The Commonwealth 
recognises that health considerations 
have to be taken into account but this 
measure is one which can be im- 
plemented quickly and reversed quickly. 

e The Government will explore the scope 
for special reciprocal trade ar- 
rangements under which indigenous 
crude oil or lighter petroleum products in 
reasonable supply in Australia might be 
exchanged for heavier crude oil or 
heavier petroleum products which are in 
short supply in Australia. Such ar- 
rangements could be made through nor- 
mal commercial channels. Discussions 
with companies interested in this 
possibility have already been initiated. 

e Export controls for petroleum products 
will be modified. Blanket approvals of 
exports will be suspended. For the time 
being prior approval on a ship-by-ship 
basis will be required for all exports of 
petroleum products. 


The Government policy will be to approve 

exports where: 

e traditional markets are being supplied 
and the level of exports to such markets 
is consistent with any cutbacks applying 
in the Australian market, or 

e additional quantities of crude oil are pro- 
vided for processing for export, or 

e acceptable counterpart or exchange ar- 
rangements are available, or 

e special technical considerations are 
demonstrated, or, 

e the exports are excess to Australia’s 
requirements. 

e The Government will also ensure that 
any allocation schemes implemented by 
companies follow sensible and fair prac- 
tices across the industry and are co- 
ordinated with State and Territory 
Government emergency schemes. 

e in order to improve the basis of the 
Government's monitoring of the oil 
situation, the Minister for National 
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Development will write to the oil com- 
panies formally requesting that they pro- 
vide complete data on the supply, con- 
sumption, stocks and exports of 
petroleum products. 

e The Government will undertake with the 
oil companies a review of the adequacy 
of existing oil storage facilities in 
Australia and possible ways and means 
of adding to this capacity. The review 
will have regard to the needs of industry, 
including primary industry, and to 
geographical problems and seasonal re- 
quirements. 


Conservation measures 

The highest priority is to conserve liquid 
fuels used in motor transport. 

The Government will proceed immediately 
with a voluntary program of national fuel 
economy goals for passenger vehicles. The 
fuel economy targets require the weighted 
average fuel consumption of new passenger 
cars to be reduced from the present 11 
litres/100 km to 9 litres/100 km by 1983 and 
8 litres/100 km by 1987. This should result in 
savings of motor spirit of approximately 5 
per cent in 1983 and 12 per cent in 1987. 

The Government has initiated a study of 
the scope for saving liquid fuels within 
Government departments and agencies. 
State Governments are being invited to 
undertake similar action in relation to their 
Departments and agencies. 

The Government will proceed with a na- 
tional energy conservation publicity cam- 
paign. Planning for this campaign is well ad- 
vanced. The estimated cost of the campaign 
in 1979-80 is $2 million. The Commonwealth 
will invite the States to participate in this 
program on a jointly funded dollar-for-dollar 
basis. 

The Commonwealth has also decided to 
sponsor a major national conference on 
energy conservation in October. This con- 
ference and the launching of the national 
publicity campaign will coincide with the In- 
ternational Energy Agency's International 
Energy Conservation Month. 

The Government will authorise the 
Pipeline Authority to construct a 12-inch gas 
pipeline from Young to Wagga Wagga and 
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Cootamundra costing approximately $15 
million. A six-inch line would be adequate to 
service Wagga Wagga and Cootamundra 
but the Government has decided to 
authorise the construction of a 12-inch line 
with a view to extending it from Wagga 
Wagga to Albury in the future and after con- 
sultation with the States. That linkage would 
connect the Bass Strait and Cooper Basin 
gas fields with the major cities thus 
establishing an eastern gas pipeline grid. 
Interfuel substitution 
Natural gas: There has recently been a 
strong swing to natural gas in the Sydney 
market. Savings of fuel oil are estimated at 
about 2 million barrels of crude oil or 1 per 
cent of total Australian oil requirements. 
Industries in the Sydney area which cur- 
rently use fuel oil, and which could use 
natural gas, should consider an early 
changeover. The proposed early commence- 
ment by A.G.L. of the natural gas pipeline to 
Newcastle will provide further opportunities 
for significant interfuel substitution. 


LPG: LPG has considerable potential for 
saving motor spirit in both the short and long 
term. Ultimately 10-15 per cent of Australia’s 
motor vehicles could be powered by LPG. 

Last year the Government guaranteed an 
excise differential in favour of LPG against 
motor spirit. It has decided now: 

e to remove the 2.125 cents per litre tax 
presently charged on LPG for 
automotive usage; 

e to remove the 15 per cent sales tax 
presently applicable to kits used in veh- 
icle conversion to LPG; 

e to convert Commonwealth vehicles to 
LPG fuelling wherever feasible; in addi- 
tion to the 100 already being converted 
in Melbourne we will proceed with the 
conversion of: 

e 200 vehicles in Melbourne at an 
estimated cost of $200 000; and 

e 250 vehicles in Canberra at an estimated 
cost of $250 000; 


e at the completion of existing contracts, 
tenders for new vehicles for all Com- 
monwealth departments and instrumen- 
talities will wherever possible call for 
LPG fuel. In the first instance this will 
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apply to Sydney, Melbourne and 
Canberra. It will apply to other States as 
adequate LPG outlets become available. 
The Commonwealth will be inviting the 
States to adopt a similar approach; 

e our objective is to have LPG fuelled 
vehicles built on production lines. To 
this end the Minister for Industry and 
Commerce’ will initiate discussions with 
the motor vehicle industry. He will also 
consult with industry on solving the 
present conversion bottleneck; 

e the Minister for Transport? will initiate 
discussions with the State and Territory 
Ministers to ensure that proper 
safeguards are instituted and any un- 
necessary barriers are removed in the 
specification of requirements for new 
LPG fuelled vehicles, or for the 
modification and operation of existing 
vehicles using LPG fuel; 

e to accelerate the work of the LPG Task 
Force established earlier this year to pro- 
vide advice on practical aspects of 
greater usage of LPG and ways of over- 
coming constraints on its wider use (e.g. 
in the Sydney market). 


Home energy use: A range of domestic 
space heating appliances consume oil. The 
Government wants to encourage greater use 
of heating appliances which do not use oil. 
All non-oil fuel space heating appliances of a 
kind ordinarily used for household purposes 
and solar appliances of all kinds not already 
exempt from sales tax will therefore be made 
exempt after today. 

The necessary legislation will be introduc- 

ed in the Budget Session to apply with effect 
from tomorrow. The cost to revenue is 
estimated to be $3m in a full year. 
Coal: Australia is already a substantial user 
of coal, particularly for power generation. 
Further studies will be made by the National 
Energy Advisory Committee of the scope for 
greater usage of coal, particularly as a fuel 
for industry. 


Petroleum exploration and development 
The Government has given major en- 


' The Rt. Hon. Phillip Lynch. 
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The drilling vessel Glomar Ill made the early oil 
and gas discoveries in Bass Strait. 


couragement to petroleum exploration, by 
way of realistic pricing and taxation incen- 
tives. The Government is conscious of dif- 
ferences in incentives applying to offshore 
and onshore petroleum exploration and 
development and is examining the matter. 

The Government will give a new and 
upgraded role to the Bureau of Mineral 
Resources. The Bureau is to be made into a 
geoscientific research organisation with a 
substantial capacity to undertake the more 
sophisticated scientific studies required to 
Support the fullest development of our 
resources. In this regard it will have an 
enhanced role in relation to the exploration 
for and assessment of Australian energy 
resources. 


Alternative energy sources 

Australia has a significant potential for 
producing liquid fuels which might be 
substituted for petroleum products or blend- 
ed with them. These include shale oil, 
ethanol, methanol and coal liquefaction pro- 
ducts. Some of these prospects are becom- 
ing economic as the price of crude oil rises. 
They have the added advantage that they 
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would make Australia less dependent on im- 
ported crude oil, and correspondingly, less 
vulnerable to fluctuations in supply and 
price. Some of the prospects are already be- 
ing explored by commercial interests. 

The Commonwealth will commence 
discussions with the Queensland Govern- 
ment with a view to bringing the Rundle oil 
shale project to the stage of commercial 
development with a minimum of delay. 

Demonstrated reserves of recoverable oil 
shale at Rundle are 2 000 million barrels of 
crude shale oil and gas. Average grade of 
the oil shale is 77 litres/tonne. 

This compares with demonstrated 
resources of recoverable conventional crude 
oil totalling about 2 100 million barrels. 

Australia has about 3 600 million barrels of 
in-situ demonstrated resources of shale oil. 

The Commonwealth’s policies will 
facilitate projects, accelerate energy 
research and development, and intensify 
economic assessments of the possibilities 
for developing alternative energy sources. 


Energy research and development 

The Government has already taken major 
initiatives to stimulate energy research and 
development in Australia. 

In 1978-79 178 projects worth $16.3m over 
three years were approved. Projects sup- 
ported include: 

e $4.50m for production of synthetic fuels 
from coal, biomass, oil shale and 
wastes; and 

e $3.13m for studies aimed at improving 
the efficiency of coal mining, handling 
and transportation. 


The momentum achieved needs to be 
maintained. 

The Government will make provision in 
the 1979-80 Budget for expenditure on 
energy research and development of $9 
million, compared with $4 million in 1978-79. 

Expenditure from the Coal Research Trust 
Account in 1979-80 is estimated to be about 
$5 million, making a total of $14 million for 
overall expenditure in 1979-80. 

The Government will establish an Energy 
Research Trust Account to complement the 
Coal Research Trust Account and to provide 
necessary flexibility in the administration of 
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the National Research Program. In addition, 
the Government has decided to give ap- 
proval for total forward commitments of $6 
million for 1980-81 and $3 million for com- 
mitments in 1981-82. 

An examination is also being made of the 
current research programs of the Atomic 
Energy Commission with a view to widening 
its role to encompass non-nuclear energy 
research. 

The Commonwealth through the 
Australian Minerals and Energy Council, will 
also invite the States to join with it in 
establishing a Commonwealth-State Energy 
Research Liaison Committee to ensure close 
co-operation and co-ordination of energy 
research activities. 


Urban mass transit 


In the long run, significant savings in the 
use of energy might be effected by means of 
improved, more efficient urban mass transit 
systems. 

Investigations are currently under way 
within the Australian Transport Advisory 
Council to assess the scope for energy sav- 
ings in this area. These investigations cover 
such matters as the scope for greater use of 
rolling stock and vehicles in high density 
commuter corridors, additional rail elec- 
trification where economically feasible, in- 
tercity passenger and freight transport and 
rationalisation of services generally. 


Contingency measures for emergency 
situations 


The policies | have outlined are of course 
designed to prevent emergency situations 
arising. But if such a situation should arise 
we have to be prepared to deal with it. There 
are a range of measures which will be 
adopted in such circumstances which, 
depending on the severity and duration of 
any emergency, range from restrictions on 
access to service stations and lower speed 
limits, to formal rationing. 

It is sufficient to say here that we have the 
relevant measures constantly under study. 
The Commonwealth, especially through the 
Australian Minerals and Energy Council and 
the Australian Transport Advisory Council, 
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will maintain close consultation with the 
States to achieve a co-operative and consis- 
tent approach to measures that may be re- 
quired. 


OPEC 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Organisation of the Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries on 28 June after its 
meeting in Geneva: 


The 54th meeting of the conference of the 
Organisation of the Petroleum Exporting 
Countries was held in Geneva, Switzerland 
from 26-28 June 1979. The conference 
unanimously re-elected as its president H.E. 
Dr Mana Saeed Al Otaiba, Minister of 
Petroleum and Mineral Resources of the 
United Arab Emirates and Head of its 
delegation. H.E. Prof. Dr Subroto, Minister 
of Mines and Energy of Indonesia and Head 
of its delegation, was re-elected alternate 
president. 

The Conference expressed concern for 
the problems being faced by developing 
countries, especially in the light of the con- 
tinued lack of readiness on the part of the in- 
dustrialised countries to face up to their 
responsibilities towards the problems of the 
Third World. For their part, OPEC member 
countries have in the past proved their 
strong solidarity with the Third World and 
have contributed in many ways to alleviate 
the problems of other developing countries. 
The member countries of the Organisation 
of the Petroleum Exporting Countries once 
again act in accordance with their invariable 
solidarity towards the other Third World 
countries by agreeing to step up their aid to 
them. It was agreed to recommend to the 
governments of member countries that they 
approve the further replenishment of the 
resources of the OPEC Special Fund by an 
additional amount of US $800 milion. Within 
the same context the Conference also look- 
ed into another proposal for a long term fund 
to be set up jointly by the industrialised 
countries and OPEC member countries to 
compensate developing countries for im- 
ported inflation, on the one hand, and any 
increases in crude oil prices on the other, 
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and has decided to refer this subject for fur- 
ther study by the Ministerial Committee for 
Long Term Strategies. The Conference 
takes this opportunity to invite the in- 
dustrialised countries to take a more positive 
stand towards the problems of the Third 
World countries, whether in regard to 
grants, aid and other forms of financial sup- 
port as well as the restructuring of the inter- 
national economic order so as to give 
developing countries a better chance of solv- 
ing their problems. 


The Conference expressed its continued 
willingness to discuss energy matters along 
with other problems of concern for develop- 
ing countries of which OPEC is an integral 
part. It took note of proposals for a dialogue 
between OPEC and industrialised countries. 
Some of these proposals, however, seem to 
suggest that a meaningful dialogue can be 
carried out only on energy matters in isola- 
tien of other global, economical, and struc- 
tural problems. The Conference wants to 
take this opportunity to restate its 
categorical rejection of any dialogue which 
dees not look into the various problems fac- 
ed by the world community and especially 
the developing countries, taking into ac- 
count the problems of development, the ac- 
quisition of advanced technology, the finan- 
cial and monetary reforms, world trade and 
raw materials, along with the various 
aspects of the energy problem. 


The Conference, conscious of the efforts 
undertaken individually and collectively by 
the member countries in co-operating with 
other developing countries and of the need 
to inform other countries of the world of the 
true scope and magnitude of such efforts, as 
well as of other news of general interest 
regarding the Organisation and the member 
countries, and in order to counteract the 
manipulation of information by some of 
OPEC's detractors, has given general sup- 
port to the idea of establishing an interna- 
tional news agency — OPEC News. For this 
purpose, it has been decided to refer this 
matter to a committee of experts of the 
member countries to study the most effec- 
tive means of implementing this idea, and to 
submit its report to the Conference, through 
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the Board of Governors. 

The Conference expressed its great con- 
cern over the continuation of abnormal con- 
ditions prevailing in the international oil 
market. Demand has continued to be a 
source of pressure on the difficulties for both 
producers and consumers, especially the 
developing countries. The Conference once 
again calls upon the major industrialised 
consuming countries to control their total 
demand, whether for consumption or stock 
build up, so that the adverse effects of the 
present market situation can be avoided. 
The Conference also takes this opportunity 
to warn the oil companies of the irrespons- 
ible practice of taking advantage of the pres- 
ent situation to reap unwarranted profits and 
calls upon them to play a more constructive 
role in connection with guaranteeing sup- 
plies to developing countries, and to prevent 
price speculation. 

In an endeavour to bring some stability to 
the market the Conference decided on the 
following: 

e adjust the marker crude price from the 
present level to US$18/bbl; 

e allow member countries to add to the 
prices of their crude a maximum market 
premium of US$2/bbl over and above 
their normal differential, if and when such 
a market premium was necessitated by 
market conditions; and 

e the maximum prices that can be charged 
by member countries shall not exceed 
US$23.50/bbl, whether on account of 
quality and location advantage or market 
premia. 

It was also agreed that member countries 
would take steps to limit transactions in the 
spot market in a collective effort to stop the 
present price spiral. 


The Conference expressed concern at the 
movement of the U.S. dollar vis-a-vis the in- 
ternational major currencies with a view to 
eroding the real price of oil, and further 
reduce the purchasing power of the OPEC 
barrel, and has decided that should such 
movements indicate a further erosion in the 
real value of OPEC revenues, an extraor- 
dinary meeting of the Conference shall be 
called upon to decide on shifting to a basket 
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The Deputy Foreign Minister of the German Democratic Republic, Mr Kurt Nier, visited Sydney and 


Canberra from 23 to 28 June as a guest of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock. 
Mr Nier took the opportunity to travel from Sydney to Canberra by car during his Australian visit. Mr 
Nier had discussions with senior officials of several Government Departments and other prominent 
Australians and is shown here with Mr Peacock (right) in Canberra. 


of currencies as a means of compensating 
OPEC countries from resulting losses and 
further protecting the purchasing power of 
those revenues. 

The Conference expressed its sincere 
gratitude to the Federal Government of 
Switzerland and the Republic and Canton of 
Geneva for their warm hospitality and ex- 
cellent arrangements for the meeting. 

The Conference passed resolutions which 
will be published on 28 July 1979 after 
ratification by member countries. 

The next ordinary meeting of the Con- 
ference will be convened in Caracas, 
“Venezuela, on Monday, 17 December 1979. 
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ASEAN Foreign Ministers 


meeting 


Following are extracts from the com- 
munique issued by the ASEAN Foreign 
Ministers after their meeting in Bali, on 
30 June: 
Situation in Indo-China 

The Foreign Ministers reviewed recent 
developments in the region. They expressed 
grave concern that the situation in Indo- 
China has become more serious, involving 
countries outside the region. They noted 
that since their last meeting in Bangkok on 
12-13 January 1979 the situation had 
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worsened. In view of the presence of Viet- 
namese forces along the Thai-Kampuchean 
border, there is now a greater threat of the 
conflict escalating over a wider area. The 
u restricted flow of Indo-Chinese displaced 
p2rsons/illegal immigrants (refugees) has 
further exacerbated the situation in the 
region. 

The Foreign Ministers reaffirmed the joint 
statement of the special meeting of ASEAN 
Fereign Ministers on current political 
development in the South-East Asian 
region, Bangkok, 12 January 1979, which 
had strongly deplored the armed interven- 
tien against the independence, sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of Kampuchea. The 
Fereign Ministers reiterated their support for 
the right of the Kampuchean people to 
determine their future by themselves, free 
frem interference or influence from outside 
pewers in the exercise of their right of self 
determination and called for the immediate 
ard total withdrawal of the foreign forces 
trem Kampuchean territory. They noted that 
ASEAN’s constructive efforts to restore 
peace and stability in the area have received 
the overwhelming support of the interna- 
ticnal community, particularly the support of 
a Erge majority of the U.N. Security Council 
members. 


The Foreign Ministers expressed support 
fo- the right of the people of Kampuchea to 
lead their national existence free from in- 
terference by Vietnam and other foreign 
fo’ces in their internal affairs. They called 
upon the international community to sup- 
pat Kampuchea’s right of self determination 
and continued existence free from in- 
terference, subversion or coercion. 

The Foreign Ministers noted the explosive 
situation on the Thai-Kampuchean border. 
They agreed that any further escalation of 
the fighting in Kampuchea or any incursion 
of any foreign forces into Thailand would 
directly affect the security of the ASEAN 
member states, and would endanger peace 
and security of the whole region. In this 
recard the ASEAN countries reiterated their 
firm support and solidarity with the Govern- 
ment and people of Thailand, or any other 
ASEAN country in the preservation of its 
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independence, national sovereignty and 
territorial integrity. 

The Foreign Ministers called on Vietnam 
to demonstrate its positive attitude towards 
Thailand and the other ASEAN member 
states by withdrawing its forces from the 
Thai-Kampuchean border. 

The Foreign Ministers expressed their 
belief that the stability of each member state 
and of the ASEAN region is an essential con- 
tribution to international peace and security. 
Accordingly they agreed that ASEAN 
member countries would continue to 
strengthen their co-operation with each 
other in all fields, thereby enhancing their 
respective national resilience as well as 
ASEAN resilience. They also agreed to con- 
tinue to co-operate in international fora and 
to utilise all possible means to present their 
common stand on matters relating to the 
situation in the region. 


ZOPFAN 

The Foreign Ministers reaffirmed the 
determination of ASEAN member countries 
to continue to work for the realisation of the 
Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality 
(ZOPFAN) in South-East Asia. In view of the 
armed conflicts and hostilities in Indo-China 
which constitute a destabilising factor in the 
region, they agreed that the developments 
serve to emphasise even more strongly the 
relevance of and the need for ASEAN to pur- 
sue with greater vigour the objectives of 
ZOPFAN. 

The Foreign Ministers noted with satisfac- 
tion that the Ministerial Meeting of the Co- 
ordinating Bureau of Non-aligned Nations in 
Colombo in June 1979 discussed the pro- 
posal for ZOPFAN and expressed the hope 
that countries in South-East Asia would con- 
tinue the consultations on ZOPFAN. 

The Foreign Ministers reiterated their con- 
viction that only on the basis of respect for 
the independence, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of states and of non-interference in 
their internal affairs, will there be durable 
peace and stability in the region. They accord- 
ingly agreed that ASEAN member coun- 
tries should continue their efforts towards 
gaining recognition of and respect for ZOP- 
FAN, and to impress upon all concerned, i 
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cluding the countries of Indo-China, the ad- 
vantages and relevance of ZOPFAN. 


The refugee problem 

The Foreign Ministers expressed grave 
concern over the deluge of illegal im- 
migrants/ displaced persons (refugees) from 
Indo-China which has reached crisis propor- 
tions and has caused severe political, socio- 
economic and security problems in ASEAN 
countries and will have a destabilising effect 
on the region. 

The Foreign Ministers agreed that Viet- 
nam is responsible for the unending exodus 
of illegal immigrants and has a decisive role 
to play in resolving the problem at source. 
They strongly deplored the fact that Vietnam 
had not taken any effective measures to stop 
the exodus. The Foreign Ministers further 
expressed serious concern over the inces- 
sant influx of Kampuchean illegal im- 
migrants into Thailand arising out of the 
armed intervention and military operations in 
Kampuchea. 

The Foreign Ministers stressed that 
ASEAN countries which had borne a heavy 
burden of providing temporary shelter to the 
illegal immigrants/displaced persons 
(refugees) have reached the limit of their en- 
durance and have decided they would not 
accept any new arrivals. They reiterated the 
decision of ASEAN countries to take firm 
and effective measures to prevent further in- 
flow of illegal immigrants/displaced persons 
(refugees). The Foreign Ministers gave 
notice that the ASEAN countries would 
send out the illegal immigrants/displaced 
persons (refugees) in their existing camps 
should they not be accepted by resettlement 
countries or by the respective Indo-Chinese 
countries within a reasonable time-frame, 
and in the absence of any arrangements to 
the contrary. To ensure the effectiveness of 
these measures, the Foreign Ministers 
agreed to co-ordinate the efforts of their 
respective Governments. 

The Foreign Ministers agreed that in the 
efforts at the international level to find a 
solution, emphasis should be given to solv- 
ing the problem at source. They further 
agreed that as the country responsible for 
the exodus, Vietnam has a decisive role to 
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play in the resolution of the problem. The 
Foreign Ministers appealed to the interna- 
tional community to prevail upon Vietnam to 
stop the exodus. Any illegal im- 
migrants/displaced persons (refugees) leav- 
ing Vietnam or the other Indo-Chinese states 
continue to be the responsibility of their 
respective countries of origin which must ac- 
cept them back under existing international 
law and practice. This responsibility also ap- 
plies to those who are now in camps in 
ASEAN countries. The Ministers 

ed the right of ASEAN countries to return 
such persons to Vietnam and to their respec- 
tive countries of origin. These countries 
should set aside for administration by 
UNHCR suitable transit camps—centres to 
house these people. The Foreign Ministers 
stressed that the implementation of any ar- 
rangement for the orderly departure of illegal 
immigrants/displaced persons (refugees) 
should in no way affect the existing resettle- 
ment programmes and commitments for il- 
legal immigrants/displaced persons 
(refugees) already in ASEAN countries. 


In regard to the resettlement program, 
while appreciating the efforts of the resettle- 
ment countries and the UNHCR in providing 
permanent settlement, the Foreign Ministers 
expressed disappointment at the inadequacy 
of their efforts in relation to the growing 
magnitude of the problem. They urged that 
definite commitments be given to ensure 
that efforts be made by resettlement coun- 
tries to increase their intake of Indo-Chinese 
displaced persons/illegal immigrants 
(refugees) already in transit countries, as 
well as to hasten their resettlement program. 
The Foreign Ministers appealed to other 
countries to participate in the resettlement 
programs. They strongly felt that in the im- 
plementations of these programs priority 
should be given to those in camps in ASEAN 
countries. 


The Foreign Ministers welcomed the 
special statement on Indo-China refugees by 
the Summit of Industrialised Countries, 28 
June 1979, Tokyo, which recognised that 
the Indo-China refugee problem constituted 
a threat to peace and stability of South-East 
Asia and which called on Vietnam and other 
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countries of Indo-China to take urgent and 
effective measures to eliminate the problem. 
The Foreign Ministers also welcomed the 
decision of these industralised countries to 
significantly increase their intake of Indo- 
China refugees and their financial contribu- 
tions. The Foreign Ministers urged that the 
resettlement countries give definite com- 
mitments to accept those Indo-Chinese il- 


legal immigrants/displaced persons 
(refugees) already in countries of first 
transit. 


The Foreign Ministers stressed the impor- 
tant role of processing centres as a step in 
the implementation of the resettlement pro- 
grams. In this regard they welcomed the of- 
fer of Galang Island by the Government of 
the Republic of Indonesia and of Tara Island 
9y the Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines as processing centres based on 
the principles and conditions contained in 
the statement of the Foreign Ministers 
issued in Bangkok on 21 February 1979. The 
Foreign Ministers noted with appreciation 
the convening in Jakarta of the meeting on 
the establishment of a processing centre for 
Indo-China refugees on 15-16 May 1979 
which was attended by ASEAN, donor 
countries and the UNHCR. They welcomed 
tne decision of the meeting to accept both 
offers and to proceed without delay with the 
establishment of processing centres on 
those islands in close co-operation with the 
UNHCR and interested parties. The Foreign 
Ministers expressed the hope that process- 
ing centres could also be established outside 
the ASEAN countries. 

The Foreign Ministers supported the pro- 
posal for the convening of an international 
conference on Indo-China refugees under 
the auspices of the United Nations 
Secretary-General. They believe that the 
conference, by addressing itself to all 
aspects of the problem, including solution at 
source and a more responsive settlement 
program that would expedite resettlement 
and avoid residues, would contribute to the 
sclution of the problem. 

The Foreign Ministers agreed that ASEAN 
countries urgently undertake joint and co- 
ordinated policies and measures to achieve 
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the objectives set out in this communique 
for the solution of the question of illegal im- 
migrants/displaced persons (refugees) from 
Indo-China. 


Co-operation with third countries 


The meeting noted with satisfaction that 
encouraging results have been achieved in 
many areas of co-operation with Australia, 
Canada, the EEC, Japan, New Zealand, the 
United States and UNDP/ESCAP. Signifi- 
cant events in the development of ASEAN 
relations with third countries were the 
meetings at Ministerial level held between 
ASEAN and the United States on 2-4 
August 1978 and between ASEAN and the 
European Communities on 20-21 November 
1978. 

The meeting noted with satisfaction that 
ASEAN has continued to develop co- 
operative ties with the developing countries 
and their regional organisations, such as the 
South Pacific Bureau for Economic Co- 
operation (SPEC) and the Latin American 
Economic System (SELA). 

The meeting noted with appreciation the 
co-operation extended by Australia in 
hosting the Australia-ASEAN Industrial Co- 
operation Conference in Melbourne and an 
ASEAN Trade Fair in Sydney in 1978. 


International economic issues 


The Foreign Ministers reiterated their 
special concern that protectionism had not 
only become more pronounced in interna- 
tional trade, but had also spread to the ser- 
vices sector, particularly civil aviation. In this 
connection, the Foreign Ministers strongly 
urged the developed countries to exercise 
the political will to immediately curb the 
spread of protectionism and implement the 
resolution of UNCTAD V on protectionism in 
the services sector. 

The Foreign Ministers also viewed with 
great concern the concepts of ‘selectivity’ 
and ‘graduation’ espoused by certain 
developed countries. Reaffirming the 
declaration of the Group of 77 during 
UNCTAD V to reject graduation and their 
great concern over selectivity, the Foreign 
Ministers called on the international c 
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munity to 
measures. 
The meeting noted that UNCTAD at its 
Fifth Session in Manila had passed by con- 
sensus a resolution on Economic Co- 
Operation among Developing Countries 
(ECDC). They expressed support for ECDC 
as an important element in the establishment 
of the new international economic order and 
decided that ASEAN should study the im- 
plications of ECDC on ASEAN and the ways 
and means by which ASEAN can contribute 
to ECDC activities. To this end, the meeting 
looked forward to having a meeting of 
Foreign Ministers of the Group of 77, as 
presented by the Chairman of the Group of 
77 and approved on the occasion of UNC- 
TAD V, to take place during the 34th Ses- 
sion of the U.N. General Assembly, to con- 
sider the creation of the necessary 
mechanism in which all members of the 
Group of 77 could adequately participate. 


refrain from adopting such 
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8 ZAMBIA 
Mr E. J. L. Ride presented his creden- 
tials as High Commissioner 


Foreign 
representation 
in Australia 


June 

8 EGYPT, Arab Republic of 
His Excellency Mr Abd. El-Hakim 
Mamdouh Gobbah presented his 
credentials as Ambassador 


28 BURMA, Socialist Republic of the 
Union of 
His Excellency U Myo Myint presented 
his credentials as Ambassador 


28 ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 
His Excellency Mr Miguel Angel Osses 
presented his credentials as Am- 
bassador 
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Our cover shows a vitamin A pill. This pill, the size of a 
pea, is important in correcting deficiencies caused by 
lack of vitamin A — deficiencies which, if untreated, 

may lead to eye diseases and blindness in young 
children. The vitamin A pill is distributed by UNICEF and 
is part of UNICEF’s on-going program to improve 
childrens’ health. UN/CEF photograph by Sara 
Hernandez. 
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The first goodwill mission from a Province of China visited Australia in November. The 13-member 
delegation, from the Province of Jiangsu, met the Governor- General, Sir Zelman Cowen; the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony; and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, during their Australian visit. The delegation also met with 
the Victorian Premier, the Hon. R. J. Hamer (right) who is pictured here with the Chairman of the 
Jiangsu Provincial Revolutionary Committee, Mr Xu Jiatun, at the signing of a memorandum of 
understanding to mark the friendship, co-operation and exchange program between the State of Vic- 
toria and Jiangsu Province. In Victoria the delegation visited farms, factories, research institutions, the 
Bass Strait oil and gas fields, State forests and brown coal mines. 
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In 1979 two contrasting events have brought international publicity to UNICEF, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. These are the International Year of the Child (IYC) 
and UNICEF's efforts to alleviate the tragic plight of the Kampuchean people. 


IYC, for which UNICEF is the lead agency 
within the U.N. system, has evoked an ac- 
tive response in 170 countries. In Australia 
Federal and State Governments, together 
with non-governmental organisations head- 
ed by the UNICEF Committee of Australia, 
private enterprise, community groups and 
individuals have promoted and participated 
in a wide variety of formal and non-formal 
activities in observance of the Year and its 
Australian theme of Care.’ In Kampuchea 
UNICEF, in conjunction with the Interna- 
tional Committee for the Red Cross (ICRC), 
has undertaken the task of co-ordinating a 
US$300 million program of emergency relief 
to the estimated 2.5 million Kampucheans, 
including 700 000 children, who are facing 
starvation and disease in the wake of pro- 
longed conflict and the destruction of the 
country’s infrastructure and productive 
capacity. 

IYC and the Kampuchean situation have 
in different ways and for different reasons 
impinged compellingly on the consciousness 
of Australians. But the role and functioning 
of the organisation which has provided a 
focus for international action on these two 
matters of world-wide concern is less well 
understood. The purpose of this article is to 
assist such understanding by providing a 
broad picture of UNICEF's origins, policies 
and current operations. 

Australia’s participation in UNICEF 

Australia traditionally has been a strong 
supporter of UNICEF as evidenced by its 
significant financial contributions over the 
years to the Fund. In recent years Australia 
has ranked 12th (1975, 1977, 1978) or 13th 
(1974, 1976) amongst contributors to the 
Fund. In 1978 and 1979 Australia contributed 
$1.8 million per annum to the Fund and has 
pledged $2 million in 1980. A separate con- 


1 An article on IYC appears on pp. 48-50 of the 
February 1979 issue of AFAR. 
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tribution of $100 000 is being made in 1979 
in support of the U.N.’s IYC Secretariat in 
New York. 

In May 1979 Australia was elected to the 
Executive Board of UNICEF for a three-year 
term beginning on 1 August 1979. Australia 
has been especially active in supporting 
UNICEF special assistance projects and has 
contributed approximately US$4.25 million 
($A3.76 m.) since 1974 to UNICEF programs 
in Indo-China, Zambia, Sri Lanka, 
Bangladesh, Pakistan and Burma. These 
projects have included such things as 
women’s hostels at primary teacher training 
institutes (Bangladesh); tubewells and 
pumps for 1 700 villages (Burma); science 
kits for primary schools (Pakistan); creches 
on tea plantations (Sri Lanka); and im- 
munisation against malaria, tuberculosis and 
leprosy (Zambia). 

Before gaining election to the Executive 
Board for 1979-82, Australia was a member 
of the Board from 1959-61 and from 1966-69. 
Following its election this year Australia was 
also elected to the Board’s Committee on 
Administration and Finance for 1979-80. 

In the non-governmental area, the 
UNICEF Committee of Australia, based in 
Sydney, helps to inform the public about the 
needs of children in developing countries 
and to explain how UNICEF works to meet 
them. Similar national committees operate 
with UNICEF’s support in 32 developed 
countries to fulfil these tasks. The UNICEF 
Committee of Australia, with assistance from 
the Government under the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau's Non- 
Government Organisations Project Subsidy 
Scheme, has aided projects for water supply, 
sanitation, nutrition and pre-school centres 
in Indonesia, Western Samoa, Bhutan and 
Lesotho. 


Origin and early years 


The United Nations International 
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Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) came 
into being in December 1946, at a time when 
millions of children were suffering serious 
malnutrition and deprivation in the aftermath 
of the Second World War. The mandate of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA), which had been 
endeavouring to meet the worst of that 
need, was drawing to a close. Foreseeing 
that continued suffering would occur if no 
further provision was made, the Council of 
UNRRA recommended that a fund be 
created for continuing aid to children 
through the United Nations, to be financed 
in part from the residual assets of UNRRA. 
The General Assembly resolution establish- 
ng UNICEF — Resolution 57 (I) — provided 
‘hat the organisation was to be financed not 
only from these residual assets but from 
voluntary contributions of Governments and 
ndividuals. The resources of the Fund were 
© be used for ‘supplies, material, services 
and technical assistance . . . for the benefit 
əf children and adolescents . . . to assist in 
“heir rehabilitation’ and ‘for child health 
purposes generally’, with priority to be ac- 
“orded to children of countries which were 
victims of aggression or which had been 
receiving UNRRA aid. 


During its first few years, the Fund’s 
resources were devoted largely to meeting 
the emergency needs of children in Europe 
for food, drugs and clothing. At the peak of 
UNICEF operations in Europe some six 
million children received a daily supplemen- 
tary meal through 50000 centres in 12 
countries. In addition, clothing and shoes 
were provided, processed from raw 
materials furnished by UNICEF. More than 
eight million children were vaccinated 
against tuberculosis and aid was provided 
for various other types of health programs. 
Milk collection facilities, dairies and milk pro- 
cessing plants which had been destroyed or 
Fad deteriorated during the war were rebuilt 
and new ones established with UNICEF 
assistance. 

Outside Europe, UNICEF began providing 
ad for health programs and food for children 
ir China in the latter half of 1948 and subse- 
quently to other Asian countries. In 1949 
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UNICEF for the first time extended aid, 
mainly for BCG anti-tuberculosis vaccina- 
tions, to several countries in the Middle East 
and North Africa. Aid to projects in Latin 
America for child feeding and health was 
first approved in 1949. 

By the end of 1950, UNICEF had spent a 
total of over $114 million for assistance. Of 
this amount, approximately 76 per cent had 
been devoted to programs in Europe, 11 per 
cent in Asia, 10 per cent in the Middle East 
and 3 per cent in Latin America. 

With recovery in Europe well under way, 
the future of UNICEF was discussed in 
various United Nations bodies from the mid- 
dle of 1949 to the end of 1950. These discus- 
sions culminated in a decision by the U.N. 
General Assembly in December 1950 — 
resolution 417(V) — to extend the life of the 
Fund for three years, shifting its main em- 
phasis toward programs of long-range 
benefit to children of developing countries. 

When the General Assembly again con- 
sidered the future of UNICEF in 1953, only 4 
per cent of the program allocations in that 
year were for projects in Europe. Projects in 
Asia received 62 per cent; in Latin America 
17 per cent; in the Middle East, 9 per cent; in 
Africa, 5 per cent; while the remaining 3 per 
cent went to projects benefiting more than 
one region. 

In October 1953 the General Assembly 
decided in its resolution 802 (VIII) to con- 
tinue UNICEF indefinitely, re-affirming the 
broader terms of reference which it had 
established for the Fund in 1950. The words 
‘International’ and ‘Emergency’ were drop- 
ped from the name, which became the 
United Nations Children’s Fund: however, 
the acronym ‘UNICEF’ by which the 
organisation is still best known, was retained. 


The institutional structure 

UNICEF, as a subsidiary body of the 
General Assembly, is an integral part of the 
United Nations. However, it has its own 
governing body and staff and facilities 
financed from its own resources. The work 
of UNICEF is reviewed annually by the 
Economic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly, primarily on the basis of 
the report of the Executive Board on its an- 
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nual session. The financial report and ac- 
counts and the report of the Board of 
Auditors are submitted to the General 
Assembly and are reviewed by the Fifth (Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary) Committee. 

UNICEF is governed by an Executive 
Board of 30 government representatives 
which meets annually. Ten members are 
elected each year for a three-year term by 
the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC). The election is on the basis of 
General Assembly resolution 1038 (XI) 
adopted in 1956. It provides that ECOSOC is 
to designate Board members for appropriate 
periods from members of the United Nations 
or of the U.N. specialised agencies ‘with due 
regard to geographical distribution and to 
the representation of the major contributing 
and recipient countries’. Membership runs 
for three years from 1 August in the year of 
election. 

The 1950 resolution — 417 (V), Para. 6(b) 
— of the General Assembly provides that: 

'ʻ . . the Board, in accordance with such 
principles as may be laid down by the 
Economic and Social Council . . . shall, 
with due regard to the urgency of the 
needs and available resources, formulate 
the policies, determine the programs and 
allocate the resources of the Fund for the 
purpose of meeting, through the provision 
of supplies, training and advice, emerg- 
ency and long-range needs of children and 
their continuing needs particularly in 
under-developed countries, with a view to 
strengthening, wherever this may be ap- 
propriate, the permanent child health and 
child welfare programs of the countries 
receiving assistance.’ 

On the basis of documentation submitted 
by the Executive Director, the Board reviews 
the work of the organisation and its pro- 
spects; determines policy; approves a 
medium-term plan for the organisation; con- 
siders requests and makes commitments for 
program co-operation; approves financial 
reports; and determines and commits funds 
for the administrative services and program 
support budgets of the organisation. 

To assist it in its work, the Board has 
established a program committee, which is a 
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committee of the whole, and a committee 
on administration and finance, which cur- 
rently has 18 members. 

The Chairman of the Board and the 
Chairmen of the Committees are elected for 
one year. Although they are eligible for re- 
election under the rules of procedure, the 
Board has decided that no one should be re- 
elected for a consecutive term ‘apart from 
exceptional cases on the decision of the 
Board’. The Board follows three main 
guidelines in electing its Chairman. First, the 
Chairman should be a person who has had 
experience in the work of the Board, or of 
UNICEF. Secondly, there should be a rota- 
tion of the Board’s chairmanship between 
members of delegations from developing 
and industrialised countries. Thirdly, 
geographical regions should be represented 
in the board and committee chairmanships 
in an equitable manner. 

Responsibility for the day-to-day ad- 
ministration and staff appointments to the 
Fund is in the hands of an Executive Director 
appointed by the U.N. Secretary-General in 
consultation with the Executive Board. 
UNICEF staff, who number over 1 700 and 
serve in 80 different posts, are United Na- 
tions officials subject to the United Nations 
staff regulations administered by the Ex- 
ecutive Director. 


Finances 

UNICEF is financed by voluntary contri- 
butions from Governments in both in- 
dustrialised and developing regions and 
from organisations and individuals. The 
major portion of UNICEF’s revenue comes 
from governments as contributions to the 
general resources of UNICEF. In addition, 
governments make contributions for specific 
purposes (e.g. for ‘noted projects’ and for 
emergency relief and rehabilitation). 
Revenue also comes from private sources 
(greeting card net income, fund-raising cam- 
paigns and individual donations); from the 
United Nations system (for specific pur- 
poses); and from miscellaneous sources. In 
1978, 74.4 per cent of UNICEF's total annual 
income of US$211 million was provided by 
governments (53.5 per cent as contributions 
to general resources and 20.9 per cent as 
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contributions to special projects and relief 
contributions through the United Nations); 
6.6 per cent derived from non-governmental 
contributions, including campaigns, tele- 
vision appeals and collections and donations 
3y groups and individuals; 6.2 per cent from 
che greeting card operation (UNICEF 
shristmas cards will be familiar to many 
people); and 12.8 per cent from other 
sources. 

The Executive Director, through the 
Controller of the Budget in the UNICEF 
Secretariat, is responsible for receiving 
funds and for ensuring their proper control 
end administration. The United Nations 
financial regulations and rules are applied by 
LNICEF, with such adjustments and sub- 
s-itutions as are required by the nature of its 
work, and are made by virtue of the grant of 
authority to UNICEF by the General 
Assembly and the Secretary-General. 


UNICEF’s Program 
UNICEF is currently engaged in assisting 
1C8 countries in three major spheres: 


* assistance in planning and designing ser- 
vices for children (which UNICEF defines 
as persons up to and including 15 years of 
age); 

e delivery of supplies and equipment for 
these services; and 

* provision of funds for training personnel 
needed to work with and for children 
‘teachers, nutritionists, health and sanita- 
“ion workers, social workers, etc). 


The countries assisted by UNICEF are divid- 
ed for programming purposes into three 
groups: 
G-oup |: 56 countries needing special 
assistance. These include 30 
countries designated by the U.N. 
as ‘least developed countries’ 
(LDC); 21 small nations, each 
with a child population under 
500 000, which require special 
consideration; and five countries 
in which temporary circum- 
stances necessitate extra 
assistance. 

37 countries which 
UNICEF's ‘normal’ 
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receive 
level of 
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assistance. These countries are in 
the middle range of develop- 
ment. They contain about two- 
thirds of all children in UNICEF- 
assisted countries. 


15 countries which have reached 
a more advanced stage of 
development, but which still re- 
quire outside assistance due to 
particular needs such as lack of 
trained personnel. 


UNICEF's primary objective is to help the 
children who are in greatest need. In 1978, 
assistance to the poorest countries (Group |) 
was about five times as large per child as 
was aid to middle range countries (Group 
II). 

A central feature of UNICEF’s programs is 
the ‘basic services’ approach. The develop- 
ment of this approach, which emphasises 
meeting the basic needs of the majority 
through community participation and the 
use of relevant and available technology and 
expertise, is an attempt to devise a better 
strategy for development and human well- 
being than the slow linear extension of con- 
ventional patterns of services. For some 
years UNICEF was involved with work in the 
field of ‘community development’ in which 
multi-purpose governmental workers were 
sent into communities. Drawing upon the 
weaknesses as well as the strengths of this 
experience, the community participation 
aspect of the basic services approach has 
taken on some new dimension. Front-line 
community workers, for instance, are not 
necessarily government servants but are 
chosen and employed by the community in 
which they serve. The community itself 
determines its own priorities for action after 
technical discussions and the Government's 
role is to provide support rather than direc- 
tion. Non-governmental organisations can 
be enlisted as agents in the process, pro- 
viding useful links between the community 
and government units and services. 

The approach is essentially a long-term 
one, designed to provide the framework for 
the extension of a group of simple inter- 
related services benefiting children in 
villages and poor urban areas to meet the 
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most common needs, such as health ser- 
vices, maternal and child care and family 
planning; safe water supply and waste 


disposal; local production, conservation, 
storage and consumption of more and 
better-quality foods; literacy and elementary 
education; and the introduction of simple 
technologies to lighten the daily tasks of 
women and girls, along with educational and 
social programs designed to strengthen 
family life, improve child care and support 
the advancement of women. 

In practice UNICEF usually seeks to apply 
the basic services approach initially in one 
area of a country. Its use on a broad scale re- 
quires acceptance by governments of the 
concept as an integral part of national 
development strategy and the re-orientation 
and co-ordination of governmental exten- 
sion services to support the basic services 
approach. 

An outline of UNICEF’s work in its major 
areas of concern in one recent year, 1978, 
may help to complete the picture of the 
organisation’s activities. Five areas are in- 
cluded: child health, child nutrition, educa- 
tion, social services and special (including 
emergency) assistance. 


Child health 

In some developing countries, 50 per cent 
of all deaths occur among children under the 
age of five. It is estimated that over 90 per 
cent of young child deaths in the developing 
world could be prevented by measures to 
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UNICEF is providing water 
pipes and pumps in 
Bangladesh to help protect the 
health of the community. 
UNICEF photograph by 
Bouhafa. 


improve rural water supply, environmental 
sanitation, and the nutritional and health 
education of mothers. As distressing as the 
deaths of an estimated five million children 
in the developing world each year is the fate 
of twice that number, who are permanently 
disabled or retarded by diseases which have 
been largely eliminated in developed coun- 
tries by immunisation. 

Assistance to maternal and child health is 
UNICEF's largest field of activity. In 1978 the 
Fund spent $74.7 million (35 per cent of its 
budget for the year), in this area. Under the 
basic services approach its projects in- 
cluded: 


e provision of grants for training and 
refresher courses of 77 700 health person- 
nel — doctors, nurses, public health 
workers, medical assistants, midwives 
and traditional birth attendants; 

e provision of technical supplies and equip- 
ment for 40 700 health centres of various 
kinds; 

e supply of vaccines and medicines for 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, pertussis 
(whooping cough), tetanus, measles, 
poliomyelitis, malaria, leprosy and 
trachoma; and 

èe assistance to programs to supply clean 
water and improved sanitation in 77 coun- 
tries. UNICEF itself estimates that over 
8.7 million people (40 per cent of them 
children) benefited from more than 28 500 
pure-water supply systems. 
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Child nutrition 

Up to half of the 90 per cent of children in 
developing countries who survive beyond 
the age of five suffer malnutrition severe 
enough to leave them with irreversibly 
stunted bodies and brains. More than half 
the deaths of infants and children in these 
countries which occur in the second year of 
‘fe result from nutritional deficiency. Most 
disturbingly, parental ignorance of the 
special nutritional needs of babies and small 
children is often as much a factor as inade- 
guate food intake. A growing trend in the 
developing world’s swelling cities towards 
premature abandonment of breast-feeding 
in favour of bottle formulae, more often than 
mot incorrectly mixed in unhygienic sur- 
roundings, further complicates the problem. 
- is significant that most deaths associated 
with infant undernutrition occur during or 
efter weaning. 

During 1978, UNICEF spent $11.6 million 
— 8 per cent of its total program assistance 
— for child nutrition projects in 67 countries. 
l $48.4 million in donated foods distributed 
by UNICEF is also taken into account, ex- 
penditure for nutrition would amount to 31 
mer cent of all project aid for the year. 
UNICEF's projects included: 


æ help in the expansion of applied nutrition 
programs in 72 300 villages — equipping 
nutrition centres and demonstration 
areas, Community and school orchards 
and gardens, fish and poultry hatcheries, 
and seed production units; 

e provision of stipends to train over 24 300 
village-level nutrition workers and other 
nutritional personnel; 

e distribution of 38 436 tonnes of donated 
high protein foods (including wheat flour, 
rolled oats, fortified skim milk, butter oil 
and corn-soy-milk) through nutrition and 
emergency feeding programs in 13 coun- 
tries; 

e help in combating specific nutritional defi- 
ciencies such as goitre (through iodating 
salt), anaemia (through iron and folate 
supplements), and certain forms of blind- 
ness (through Vitamin A distribution); 
and 

èe help in evolving new methods to promote 
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breastfeeding and to discourage artificial 
feeding — particularly in regions where 
the level of economic development pro- 
vides neither adequate nutritional 
substitutes nor necessary sanitary condi- 
tions for the use of bottle formulae. 

Education 
While the developed world enjoys nearly 

universal primary school enrolment, only 62 

per cent of children in the 6-11 years age 

group were attending school in the develop- 

ing countries in 1975. 

Furthermore, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO) estimates that of the children in 
developing countries who entered primary 
school in 1970 only 54 per cent attained 
Grade 4 — the minimum number of years re- 
quired to acquire basic literacy and 
numeracy. 

The problem is severest for girls, whose 
enrolment in primary school is markedly 
lower than that of boys. Of an estimated in- 
crease of illiterate adults from 718 million to 
792 million between 1970 and 1980, females 
account for 52 million as compared with 22 
million males. 

UNICEF's activities during 1978 in helping 
governments to develop formal and non- 
formal education programs, mainly at 
primary level, absorbed $29.7 million, or 21 
per cent of its total expenditure on 
assistance. UNICEF aid in seeking the effec- 
tive education of children has concentrated 
on curriculum reform, development of 
teaching aids and textbooks, teacher train- 
ing, and girls’ education. Projects in 1978 in- 
clude: 

e provision of stipends for refresher training 
of more than 69 400 teachers — about 
47 200 of them primary school teachers; 

e help in equipping more than 90 200 
primary schools, sécondary schools and 
teacher-training institutions, and 1 800 
vocational training centres with teaching 
aids, including maps, globes, science kits, 
blackboards, desks, reference books and 
audio-visual materials; and 

e assistance to many countries in the local 
preparation of textbooks through printing 
units, bookbinding, and the provision of 
paper. 
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Social Services 

Each year, millions of families abandon 
their homes in the villages of developing 
countries and move to the cities in the hope 
of improving their lives. Impoverished and 
untrained, they face unemployment in 
shanty towns with dilapidated housing, 
overcrowding and in most cases a total lack 
of basic sanitation, medical and social 
facilities. At the same time the dislocation of 
the extended family life normal in the villages 
places great emotional strains upon them. 
Children are all the more vulnerable since 
most mothers find it necessary to seek some 
means of contributing to the meagre family 
livelihood. 

In 1978 UNICEF provided $9.9 million to 
assist the development of social services in 
71 countries. Projects included: 


e supply of equipment to more than 5 300 
child welfare and day-care centres, 1 700 
youth centres and clubs and 3 200 
women’s centres or co-operatives; 

e provision of training stipends to over 
15 400 women and girls in child care, 
homecrafts, sewing, food preservation 
and income-earning skills; 

e provision of stipends to train 27 800 local 
village and youth leaders to help organise 
basic services in their own villages and 
communities; 

e provision of equipment and supplies to 
300 training institutions for social workers 
and training stipends for 5 200 child 
welfare workers; and 

èe assistance to a variety of projects aimed 
at improving the living conditions of 
children and families in the poor urban 
areas of major cities in some 20 countries 
in Africa, the Americas, Asia and the 
Middle East. 


Special assistance 

Economic difficulties arising from foreign 
exchange shortages, domestic inflation, 
high import prices and the currency fluctua- 
tions have been exacerbated in several coun- 
tries by military and political strife as well as 
by epidemics and major natural disasters. It 
is UNICEF’s particular concern that in most 
such cases, children and mothers suffer first 
and most. 
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In such circumstances, which by their 
nature are unforeseen, supplementary con- 
tributions enable UNICEF to augment and 
accelerate its assistance to countries in 
greatest need. Where disasters occur, 
UNICEF's special assistance is designed to 
alleviate the immediate predicament of 
children and mothers, while also moving, as 
soon as local circumstances allow, from 
emergency relief activities into long-range 
rehabilitation operations of lasting impact. 

Supplementary contributions provided 
more than 20 per cent of UNICEF's total pro- 
gram assistance in 1978. Emergency 
assistance was provided to the following 
countries: 

e Civil strife: Bangladesh, Djibouti, Hon- 
duras, Lebanon, Somalia, Zaire; 

èe Cyclone: Sri Lanka; 

e Epidemics: Ghana, Jamaica, Maldives; 
and 

e Floods: Afghanistan, India, Laos, 
Mozambique, Pakistan, Sudan, Thailand, 
Vietnam. 


Constraints and possible improvements 

The above represent a striking record of 
achievement in practical, down-to-earth 
terms from a very moderate resource base. 
UNICEF’s total budget of US$211 million for 
1978 is less than half the 1978-79 budget of 
the Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau and is approximately equivalent to 
the sum spent by U.N. member states on 
arms every four hours. 

Nevertheless, UNICEF faces some signifi- 
cant constraints on its effectiveness arising 
from both external and internal factors. In 
the countries to which UNICEF assistance is 
directed, projects may be disrupted by 
political instability, inadequate logistics, 
poor local administration, over-centralised 
decision making and lack of co-ordination 
between local ministers and authorities. 
There is perhaps little that can be done 
directly about such external constraints. 

Within UNICEF, however, contributing 
problems can be identified and tackled, 
including poor program design, inadequate 
specification of supply requirements and 
lack of trained and experienced staff. In- 
deed, UNICEF is conscious of these prob- 
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lems and in line with moves throughout the 
U.N. system has begun to lay stress on the 
need for closer evaluation of its effec- 
tiveness, which in turn requires careful 
definition of the practical objectives of its 
programs. In this respect the U.N.’s joint in- 
spection unit has suggested recently that 
there is a need for UNICEF to obtain more 
precise data on the situation and needs of 
children through such measures as 
household surveys. Another positive step 
has been the Executive Board’s decision to 
support the ‘global targets’ for development 
established by other U.N. organisations, 
thus helping to complement the work of 
various U.N. agencies engaged in assistance 
to the developing world. 
Conclusion 

UNICEF has proven itself to be a highly ef- 
fective multilateral aid organisation with pro- 
grams which have particular relevance to the 
needs and aspirations of the most depressed 
groups in developing countries. The ‘World 
Development Report’ issued in 1978 by the 
‘BRD presented evidence that progress has 
been made in three areas of vital concern to 
JNICEF — in part, at least, as a result of 
UNICEF's work. Life expectancy at birth in 
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the least developed countries (LDCs) has in- 
creased from 36 years of age in 1960 to 44 in 
1975, due mainly to a reduction in infant and 
child mortality. Secondly, there are indica- 
tions that fertility has begun to decline in 
some areas of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, including in some of the most 
populous countries. Thirdly, the proportion 
of girls attending primary schools in develop- 
ing countries has increased from 16 per cent 
in 1960 to 41 per cent in 1975. 
Nevertheless, the difficulties faced by the 
developing world continue to become more 
staggering in their magnitude. Progress that 
has been made in developing countries is 
placed in jeopardy when the export earnings 
of the countries concerned are reduced as a 
result of poor commodity prices and the ef- 
fects of inflation. Social welfare programs 
tend to suffer first in times of stringency, 
and the current world economic climate thus 
poses a significant and direct threat to the 
welfare of those in greatest need in develop- 
ing countries. The challenge for UNICEF, 
and for its supporters, remains that of get- 
ting the child welfare infrastructure in 
developing countries to the point of self- 
sufficiency and self-management. 


Japan: New Foreign Minister 


The new Japanese Cabinet formed on 8 November included the unexpected appointment of 
Dr Saburo Okita as Minister for Foreign Affairs. Dr Okita is an expert in economic planning 


and a prominent Japanese internationalist. 


Dr Okita was born in Dairen, Manchuria, 
in 1914. He graduated from the Engineering 
Faculty of Tokyo Imperial University in 1937 
and subsequently served in various 
Japanese Ministries in China and in Japan. 
After the Second World War he worked in 
the Economic Stabilisation Board and for a 
time was a member of the Secretariat of the 
L.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE) in Bangkok. 

He returned to Japan in 1953 to join the 
Economic Planning Agency and eventually 
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became Director-General of the Agency’s 
Development Board. In 1963 he became Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Japan Economic 
Research Centre. From 1972 to 1977 he was 
President of the Overseas Economic Co- 
operation Fund, one of Japan's aid 
agencies. 

In 1955 Dr Okita had responsibility for im- 
plementing Japan’s first five-year economic 
plan and is regarded as one of the principal 
architects of the late Prime Minister Ikeda’s 
income-doubling plan, the basis of Japan’s 
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high economic growth era of the 1960s and 
early 1970s. 

The new Foreign Minister is an 
acknowledged expert on international af- 
fairs. He brings to his portfolio a great deal 
of experience and a wide range of contacts 
abroad. In particular he has close links with 
countries in the Asia-Pacific region. He is 
highly regarded in United States political, of- 
ficial and academic circles and has close ties 
with political leaders in South-East Asia, par- 
ticularly Indonesia and Thailand, and he 
recently served as an adviser to the Chinese 
Government on economic planning. 

Dr Okita is also closely associated with the 
Pacific Community concept propounded by 
the Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Ohira. In 
January this year he was appointed chair- 
man of an advisory group established by Mr 
Ohira to investigate and report on the con- 
cept. His appointment as Foreign Minister 
indicates that the Japanese Government will 
continue to give priority to the promotion of 
closer co-operation in the Asia-Pacific 


region. 

Dr Okita has close links with Australia and 
is probably more knowledgeable about 
Australia and its relations with Japan than 
any previous Japanese Foreign Minister. 
Together with Sir John Crawford he co- 
authored the 1976 report ‘Australia, Japan 
and the Western Pacific: Economic Co- 
operation’, and a study entitled ‘Australia 
and Japan: Issues in the Economic Relation- 
ship’ published in 1979. 

Dr Okita has been Chairman of the Japan- 
Australia Research Committee in Tokyo 
since its formation in the early 1970s and has 
worked closely with Australian academics 
on the study of Australia-Japan bilateral 
relations. He gave evidence to the Senate 
Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
Defence in Canberra in 1972 for the prepara- 
tion of its report on Japan. Dr Okita’s ap- 
pointment will exert a positive influence on 
the continuing development of close and co- 
operative relations between Australia and 
Japan. 


East Timor: Humanitarian problem 


A serious humanitarian problem exists in East Timor, the former Portuguese colony which 
was formally incorporated into Indonesia in 1976. Tens of thousands of people in East Timor 
are in urgent need of food and medical care. The situation has become more pressing in re- 
cent months because large numbers of Timorese have come down from the hills in poor con- 
dition. Many sought refuge in the hills during the civil war in 1975 and the subsequent In- 


donesian military intervention. 


The Indonesian Government is aware of 
the humanitarian problem and is carrying out 
substantial programs of rehabilitation and 
development in the province. Published In- 
donesian provincial budget figures show a 
total expenditure for East Timor for 1979-80 
of $19.5 million compared with $15 million in 
1978-79. The increasing emphasis in the 
budget has been on public works, social ser- 
vices and trade and co-operatives. The 
figure for 1979-80 includes some $3.7 million 
to assist the resettlement of people following 
the upheavals in the province. 

In addition to its own efforts, the Indone- 
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sian Government has authorised a joint 
operation in East Timor mounted by the In- 
donesian Red Cross (IRC) and the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) to 
aid displaced people in a number of villages 
in East Timor. The joint operation, which is 
concentrated in areas of greatest need, is 
now well under way and several ICRC of- 
ficials are on the ground working with the 
existing and now expanded IRC infrastruc- 
ture in East Timor. 

The joint IRC-ICRC relief program is pro- 
viding urgently needed food and medical 
assistance to about 60 000 people. The pro- 
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gram will last six months and is estimated to 
cost about $7 million. The Indonesian 
Government is providing considerable 
logistic support from its own resources for 
the IRC-ICRC program in East Timor. 

The United States-based Catholic Relief 
Service is also mounting a wide-ranging 
relief program in East Timor. 

The Australian Government is concerned 
about the humanitarian situation in East 
Timor. It has responded quickly and sym- 
pethetically by providing relief assistance 
and indeed has been doing so, through the 
IRC and the ICRC since 1975. Australian 
assistance to date has been valued at 
$3 908 000. The Government has been in 
close contact with the Indonesian 
authorities, the IRC and the ICRC on the cur- 
rent joint IRC-ICRC relief program. 

The first consignment of Australian goods 
— 25 tonnes of protein enriched biscuits and 
9C tonnes of vegetable oil — provided under 
the current IRC-ICRC program, arrived in Dili 
om 19 and 20 October, following problems 
which delayed the consignment in Jakarta. 
The ICRC is now confident from the ex- 
perience gained in handling this consign- 
ment that relief goods for Timor arriving in 
Jakarta will be cleared promptly. Other 
Australian relief goods, over 30 tonnes of 
protein enriched biscuits, were flown direct 
to Dili by RAAF Hercules aircraft on 13 and 
14 November and handed over, in the 
presence of the Governor of East Timor and 
an official of the Australian Embassy in 
Jakarta, to IRC-ICRC officials. Australian of- 
ficials are making final arrangements for the 
shipment from Australia direct to Dili of 
1 200 tonnes of corn, more protein enriched 
biscuits and 40 000 square metres of plastic 
sheeting for storage of supplies, provided 
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from Australian contributions to the IRC- 
ICRC program. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 16 
November the disbursement of the latest 
Australian contribution to the IRC-ICRC pro- 
gram of $2 million, first announced on 6 
November. Following discussions with the 
IRC and ICRC, it has been decided that a 
large proportion of the $2 million will be used 
for operational costs of three helicopters and 
one fixed wing aircraft being used by the 
IRC-ICRC to ensure that assistance gets to 
people in remote areas. The balance of the 
fund will be used to purchase, in Indonesia, 
three 4-wheel drive vehicles and 500 tonnes 
of green beans and, in Australia, more pro- 
tein enriched biscuits. A small amount is be- 
ing kept for contingencies. The large propor- 
tion of the contribution provided for 
transport costs results from the inadequate 
road system which means that if assistance 
is to get to people in need rapidly, air 
transport must be used. The transport 
problem will be compounded in coming 
months as the wet season sets in. 

As an incentive for the Australian public to 
contribute to the relief of the humanitarian 
problem in East Timor, the Government an- 
nounced that donations of $2 or more in this 
financial year to the recently launched 
Australian Red Cross East Timor appeal 
would be deductible for income tax pur- 
poses. Other organisations which wish to 
make a contribution can do so by making ar- 
rangements with the Australian Red Cross 
and the Deputy Commissioner of Taxation in 
each State for collections received by them 
on behalf of the Australian Red Cross East 
Timor appeal to attract the income tax con- 
cession. 


Republic of Korea: political situation 


Following the fatal shooting of President Park on 26 October by the Director of the Korean 
Central Intelligence Agency, Kim Jae-kyu, the situation throughout the ROK has remained 


calm. 
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Kim Jae-kyu appears to have been 
motivated mainly by concern over his per- 
sonal position, and acted with only a small 
group of supporters in the apparently 
mistaken belief that the military would 
support him. Martial law is still being main- 
tained, but the military has not shown any 
inclination to attempt to install itself in 
power. 

The major problem facing the Govern- 
ment is how to minimise social disruption 
while coming to terms with popular pressure 
for revision of the political system. Opposi- 
tion figures, notably Kim Young-sam, leader 
of the major opposition party, and former 
President Yun Po-sun, have called for im- 
mediate revision of the Constitution and 
direct popular election of the next President. 

On 10 November, however, Acting- 
President Choi announced that in order to 
‘avoid instability and confusion’, existing 
constitutional procedures would be adopted 
to appoint the next President. In other words 
he would be chosen by a 2 500-member 
electoral college, the ‘National Conference 
for Unification’. It was later announced that 
this election will take place in early 
December. 

The Government envisages that the new 
President would, in effect, act in an ‘interim’ 
capacity. He would not serve out the re- 
maining term of the last President, as provid- 
ed for in the Constitution, but would, as 
soon as possible, ‘consult with all sections of 
society’ with a view to amending the Con- 
stitution and holding direct popular elections 
for the Presidency and the National 
Assembly under the new provisions. 


The governing Democratic Republican 
Party (DRP) has decided not to field a can- 
didate in the Presidential election in 
December. It also appears likely that the two 
potential opposition candidates, Kim Young- 
sam and Kim Dae-jung, will also not 
nominate. Acting-President Choi will 
therefore probably be elected unopposed as 
‘interim’ President to preside over the Con- 
stitutional changes. 

The U.S. State Department and the 
Japanese Foreign Ministry have welcomed 
the Government's proposed course as offer- 
ing an orderly and peaceful transition. Kim 
Young-sam has reportedly protested against 
the proposed arrangement, claiming that na- 
tional leaders, including himself, were not 
consulted. He has re-iterated his call for im- 
mediate constitutional changes followed by 
a Presidential election in six or seven 
months. There is no evidence to date of 
overwhelming popular support for this posi- 
tion. 

In the interest of national unity, however, 
the Government has been taking actions 
which point towards a liberalisation of 
political attitudes. In a much publicised visit, 
Kim Jong-pil recently called on Kim Young- 
sam to discuss the transitional arrangements 
for the direct Presidential election, and 
Acting-President Choi has instructed that 
consideration be given to releasing people 
jailed under Emergency Measure 9 and to re- 
instating students expelled for violating this 
Measure. In addition, in the National 
Assembly the non-elected Speaker was 
replaced, at the Opposition’s insistence, by 
an elected member of the DRP. 


U.S.: Visit by Senator Mansfield 


The U.S. Ambassador to Japan, Senator Mike Mansfield, paid an official visit to Australia 


from 10 to 15 November. 


He had talks with the Governor-General, 
Sir Zelman Cowen; the Prime Minister, the 
Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser; the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade and 
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Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony; the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce, the Rt. 
Hon. Philip Lynch; the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock; the 
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Minister for Special Trade Representations, 
the Hon. R. V. Garland; and senior public 
servants. 

The visit resulted from a conversation be- 
tween the Prime Minister and President 
Carter in January this year, at which Mr 
Carter suggested that Senator Mansfield 


U.N. Pledging Conference 
on Kampuchean Relief 


Following is a statement by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, at the United Nations Pledg- 
ing Conference for Emergency 
Humanitarian Relief to the People of 
Kampuchea in New York on 5 
November: 


Mr Secretary-General, by convening this 
conference, you have reinforced the 
awareness we all have of the massive and 
urgent needs of the Kampuchean people. In 
the joint ICRC-UNICEF appeal which you 
launched on 19 October you gave us a 
framework within which an effective pro- 
gram of assistance could be developed. To- 
day you have pointed again to the tragic 
plight of the people of Kampuchea and sug- 
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The U.S. Ambassador to 
Japan, Mr Mike Mansfield 
(left) with the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade 
and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
J. D. Anthony. 


should come to Australia to discuss regional 
developments and co-operation. The Am- 
bassador’s talks focused on proposals for a 
Pacific community, recent political and 
strategic developments within the region, 
and U.S. policies towards the Asia and 
Pacific area. 


gested ways in which we might most ap- 
propriately respond. 

Australia by its actions has long 
demonstrated that the welfare of the 
peoples of Indo-China, no less than the 
stability of the South-East Asian region, are 
matters of deep and immediate concern. 
Since the Second World War we have 
sought to involve ourselves constructively in 
the affairs and development of South-East 
Asia. Regrettably peace and progress have 
not come easily to many of the countries 
which lie to our north, and today we witness 
in Kampuchea a tragic manifestation of the 
upheavals through which the region has 
been passing. 

The disaster which has befallen the Khmer 
people and their culture is possibly without 
parallel in modern times. Casualties through 
murder, brutality, starvation and disease run 
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into hundreds of thousands, and the extent 
of man’s inhumanity to man seems to have 
known no limits. This modern holocaust 
threatens to destroy the uniqueness of the 
Cambodian civilisation, indeed the very iden- 
tity of the Khmer race itself. Seldom before 
has it been more vital to allocate to 
humanitarian considerations such absolute 
priority in a context where the underlying 
and continuing political causes cry out for 
condemnation. 

The Australian people have clearly 
demonstrated the depth of their feelings for 
the suffering being experienced by the 
people of Kampuchea. They have responded 
willingly and generously to the Kampuchean 
relief appeal launched by Australian non- 
government relief organisations. To date 
$2.5 million has been raised through that ap- 
peal. The Australian Government has itself 
contributed promptly and substantially to in- 
ternational efforts to alleviate the plight of 
civilians in Kampuchea. Australia is proud to 
have been at the vanguard of international 
efforts to alleviate the suffering and distress 
in Kampuchea. Almost $4 million has already 
been provided to support ICRC, UNICEF, 
WFP and other agency programs in Kam- 
puchea. 

Following a contribution of 4 000 tonnes 
of rice to the World Food Program, cash 
grants of $250 000 each were made to the 
International Red Cross, UNICEF and the 
World Food Program. Because of the heavy 
burdens imposed on Thailand by the refugee 
flow from Kampuchea, an additional sum of 
$250 000 has been given to the Thai Govern- 
ment. The sum of $200 000 is also being 
allocated to Australian International Disaster 
Emergencies Committee (IDEC) to support 
the programs of a number of voluntary relief 
agencies. Three air lifts of emergency relief 
supplies from Australia to Phnom Penh were 
made successfully at a total cost of approx- 
imately $250 000. In response to an appeal 
by the ICRC and Thai Red Cross, we have 
agreed to fund an Australian medical team 
of 10 doctors and 10 nurses at a cost of 
$300 000 to work for six months amongst 
the Khmer refugees in Thailand. The 
vanguard of this mission, which is being 
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organised by the Australian Red Cross, has 
already left for Thailand. 

Mr Chairman, we are all concerned that 
aid reach every person in need. In this, the 
co-operation of all relevant authorities is of 
the utmost importance. Our humanitarian 
purpose is clear. We all owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the international relief agencies 
who, in consultation with the relevant 
authorities, have identified the priority needs 
of the Kampuchean people and defined an 
appropriate program of relief assistance. 
True to their long standing humanitarian 
relief traditions, organisations such as ICRC, 
UNICEF and WFP have spared no effort to 
bring relief to all the innocent victims of the 
oppression and conflict to which Kam- 
puchea has been subjected. They deserve 
the support of all of us in their endeavours. 
Without their dedicated work and co- 
operation, our relief efforts — both govern- 
mental and private — would not have been 
possible in Kampuchea. 

As the Secretary-General has pointed out, 
there has also been a very heavy influx of 
Kampuchean refugees into Thailand. Up to 
300 000 people may have to be helped. This 
is an incredible burden which no Govern- 
ment can be expected to carry alone. 
Already the Thai Government has made ma- 
jor sacrifices to accommodate the tide of 
Khmer refugees which has flooded across its 
borders. Only if we are all prepared to lend 
assistance will Thailand be able to cope. 
Australia, for its part, is prepared to provide 
such assistance. 

Mr Chairman, we are united in our deter- 
mination to avert a majo human 
catastrophe and to alleviate the suffering of 
the Kampuchean people. While the problem 
is worse in some parts of the country than in 
others, disease and deprivation continue at 
an unacceptable level throughout Kam- 
puchea. The immediate efforts of all of us 
must be directed to providing and support- 
ing operations which will ensure that all 
those in need receive help. Lives will be lost 
if aid is not moved in expeditiously and effi- 
ciently. The present distribution bottlenecks 
must be overcome. Yet the economy and in- 
frastructure of Kampuchea are shattered 
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and it will take years before life in the coun- 
try returns to normal. There is a serious 
shortage of mechanised transport, and 
without a concentrated effort to improve the 
means of distribution of relief supplies on the 
ground, our best intentions could be 
frustrated by logistical problems. It is not 
therefore too early to turn our attention to 
the long-term rehabilitation of Kampuchea. 
We must never allow the conditions which 
have given rise to this disaster to recur. We 
must ensure that Kampuchea’s human 
resources and material capacities are 
restored to the productive levels of the past. 
This task of reconstruction will ultimately be 
as important as the immediate need for 
relief. 

Accordingly, Mr Chairman, the Australian 
Government, in assessing the scale of its 
continuing response to the relief efforts in 
Kampuchea and Thailand, has taken into ac- 
count the future as well as the present needs 
of the Kampuchean people. The Australian 
Government has decided to double its con- 
tribution by pledging $4 million in addition to 
the $3.8 million it has already provided. The 
new commitment by the Australian Govern- 
ment of $4 million will raise the Australian 
total to $7.8 million. 


Rhodesian Constitutional 
Conference 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 16 November: 


The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, said today that the Australian 
Government warmly welcomed the an- 
nouncement from London that agreement 
has been reached at the Rhodesian Con- 
stitutional Conference on arrangements for 
the transitional period leading to the holding 
of elections in Rhodesia and the subsequent 
granting of legal independence from Britain. 

This represents a major step towards a 
just settlement of the problems that have for 
many years brought tragedy and suffering to 
countless thousands of people in Rhodesia 
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and neighbouring countries. 

Britain’s decision to convene the Constitu- 
tional conference followed consideration of 
the problem at the recent Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting in Lusaka. At 
that meeting Australia played an active part 
in helping to establish agreement on the 
principles on which the London conference 
is based. Since then, the Australian Govern- 
ment has followed the proceedings of the 
conference with deep interest, and 
Australian views have been conveyed to the 
parties principal and to other Com- 
monwealth leaders as the conference has 
proceeded. 


The conference has now moved through 
its first two phases, concerning the Con- 
stitution and transitional arrangements. It is 
now entering its third and final phase, 
discussion of ceasefire arrangements. 
Agreement on this will complete the work of 
the conference and enable elections to take 
place. As the Deputy Prime Minister an- 
nounced on 9 November, the Australian 
Government has indicated its willingness to 
participate in a Commonwealth group to 
monitor the ceasefire in Rhodesia, provided 
that all parties to the conference reach final 
agreement on a settlement, and provided 
satisfactory arrangements for the Australian 
contribution are worked out with the British 
Government. 

That the conference has come so far 
already, the Prime Minister said, reflects the 
skill of Lord Carrington’s chairmanship and 
the willingness of all parties at the con- 
ference to compromise in the interests of 
achieving a long-sought settlement which 
would have far-reaching benefits for the 
peace and security of all southern Africa. All 
too often in the last 30 years, people have 
resorted to arms to resolve their political dif- 
ficulties. This has been the case in Rhodesia, 
where difficult problems of decolonisation 
have been complicated by the problem of 
race. Over the years this has led to the divi- 
sion of the people of Rhodesia into various 
contending groups, and to fighting and ten- 
sions between them which has flowed over 
into neighbouring countries and affected the 
peace and stability of the entire region. 
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It is the strongly held hope of the 
Australian Government and people, and it is 
a hope that | share to the full, that the agree- 
ment reached in London reflects a lasting 
understanding among all the parties to the 
conflict that their happiness and security is 
inextricably linked to peace and the resolu- 
tion of differences through peaceful means, 
tolerance and negotiated settlement. While 
fighting continues, the suffering and hard- 
ship will grow and racial tensions will in- 
crease even further, with the possibility of 
substantial interference by super powers. 
The dignity of the people of southern Africa, 
the integrity of southern Africa and the pro- 
gress of southern Africa demand a settle- 
ment. And that settlement may now be in 
sight. 

The success of the London conference to 
date represents a most notable advance. It 
provides us with some real hope that with 
patience and good faith the spirit of Lusaka 
can prevail over the hatreds and suspicions 
of the past decades. If this can be achieved, 
then the people of Rhodesia can look for- 
ward to an optimistic future of a kind that 
has escaped them for far too long, and the 
achievements of the past few months will 
become an example for the rest of the world. 


United Nations General 
Assembly: Situation in 
Kampuchea 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 16 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, said today that he was 
gratified by the outcome of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly debate on the situa- 
tion in Kampuchea, which concluded on 15 
November with the adoption of an ASEAN 
draft resolution by 91 in favour, 21 against 
and 29 abstentions. 

The Minister particularly welcomed the 
large vote for the ASEAN draft resolution, 
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which Australia co-sponsored and actively 
supported. This resolution, which dealt with 
both political and humanitarian aspects of 
the situation in Kampuchea called for a 
cessation of hostilities and the withdrawal of 
all foreign forces from Kampuchea, and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to exercise 
his good offices to contribute to a peaceful 
solution of the problem. It also requested the 
Secretary-General to submit a report on the 
situation in Kampuchea at the earliest ap- 
propriate opportunity. 

Mr Peacock said the resolution had been 
an important initiative by the ASEAN 
countries in the General Assembly’s con- 
sideration of the Kampuchean crisis, and 
expressed appreciation for ASEAN’s con- 
tribution to the positive results of the 
debate. 

Mr Peacock drew attention to the fact that 
the resolution had also addressed itself to 
the humanitarian needs of the Kampuchean 
people, strongly appealing to all states and 
relief organisations to render urgent 
assistance on a non-discriminatory basis to 
all civilians throughout Kampuchea. In sup- 
porting the resolution the Australian 
representative had emphasised that the im- 
mediate response to the Kampuchean 
disaster must be a humanitarian one. 
Australia had already announced to the 
United Nations that it was doubling its 
pledge to the international relief appeal, 
making a total commitment of nearly $8 
million to alleviate the plight of the Khmer 
people. 


Rhodesia 


Following is the text of a statement by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, to the House of 
Representatives on 22 November: 


| wish to make a statement to the House 
concerning developments at the London 
Constitutional Conference on Rhodesia, and 
concerning the nature and extent of 
Australian participation if the anticipated 
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settlement is achieved at that Conference. 

The conflict in Rhodesia has for many 
years been a most serious international 
problem. The unilateral declaration of in- 
dependence by the administration of Mr lan 
Smith in 1965 sowed the seeds of a political 
struggle in Rhodesia between black national- 
ists and white settler parties that a few years 
later erupted into a bloody civil war. That 
war has brought great suffering to the 
peoples of Rhodesia and the surrounding 
countries, and has exacerbated racial ten- 
sions throughout the region. It has created 
dangerous opportunities for outside powers 
to expand their power and influence, and 
has jeopardised the peace and stability of the 
entire African continent. 

The Australian Government has over the 
years taken a close interest in developments 
in Rhodesia. The internal elections this year, 
which resulted in the installation of Bishop 
Muzorewa as Prime Minister, were a step 
forward as far as the internal situation in 
Rhodesia was concerned, but they were 
held under an undemocratic Constitution, 
and they did not allow for the participation 
of all Rhodesian political elements. It was 
almost inevitable therefore that the war 
would continue unabated, with neighbour- 
ing countries continuing to support the 
Patriotic Front guerrilla forces against the 
Muzorewa Government. 

The Lusaka Commonwealth Heads of 
Government meeting held in August of this 
year' took place against a more difficult and 
disturbing situation in southern Africa. It 
was a situation that was described by the 
Commonwealth Secretary-General, Mr 
Ramphal, as one of escalating conflict, with 
increasing military, economic and social 
pressures on the African Front Line States, 
and in the background a deepening intran- 
sigence on the part of Pretoria. The increas- 
ing sense of frustration and of anger of black 
African leaders and their people made it not 
unlikely that the Lusaka meeting would see a 
polarisation of the Commonwealth and a 
possible confrontation that could split the 
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Commonwealth and threaten its very sur- 
vival. 

The Government took the view that the 
situation then existing in southern Africa 
was morally wrong, and we believed that it 
would only enhance the interests and ac- 
tivities of hostile outside nations, including 
the Soviet Union and its supporters. The 
Government believed that if a lasting peace 
was to be achieved, then there was a need 
for a negotiated settlement between all the 
parties to the conflict, with the support of 
the Front Line States. We were aware of the 
very great difficulties, and the failure of 
earlier attempts to achieve a settlement, but 
we saw the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government meeting as providing perhaps 
the last opportunity for a peaceful settlment. 

Because of this, and because we value the 
Commonwealth as a body, the Government 
worked vigorously to develop a consensus at 
Lusaka on principles that might allow a set- 
tlement to be made. 

At Lusaka, agreement was reached on six 
principles that might underlie a peaceful all- 
party settlement. Shortly thereafter, the 
British Government convened a conference 
in London of the opposing parties. 

The conference has been a difficult exer- 
cise. Agreement has now been reached on 
an independence Constitution, and on ar- 
rangements for the transitional period 
leading to the holding of free and fully 
democratic elections in Rhodesia. The con- 
ference is now in its third and final phase, 
negotiation of arrangements for establishing 
and maintaining a ceasefire during the tran- 
sitional period. Provided that this third phase 
can be successfully concluded, a British 
Governor will shortly thereafter arrive in 
Salisbury to assume control of the ad- 
ministration of the country in the transition 
period. 

President Kaunda’s call for a mobilisation 
of Zambian forces demonstrates the tension 
that exists in the southern African region 
and underlines further the need for a prompt 
settlement to be reached in London to 
benefit not only the people of Rhodesia itself 
but also those in the neighbouring countries. 

In the hope and expectation that an all 
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parties package agreement may be achieved 
in London, the British Government has 
sought Australian assistance in the im- 
plementation of that agreement in two 
respects. 

Firstly, and as the Deputy Prime Minister 
announced on 9 November, the British 
Government has requested the Australian 
Government to contribute a contingent to a 
Commonwealth military ceasefire monitor- 
ing force. This request came at a difficult 
point in the negotiation of arrangements for 
the transitional period. The Australian 
Government agreed in principle to this re- 
quest, subject to an all-parties settlement 
being reached in London and subject to 
Satisfactory arrangements being worked out 
for the operation of the Australian con- 
tingent. We have since learned that our 
agreement, and that of the other Com- 
monwealth countries asked to contribute 
contingents, greatly assisted in the suc- 
cessful negotiation of arrangements for the 
transitional period. 

Discussions are proceeding with Britain 
on these matters, and planning for the 
Australian contingent is well advanced. The 
Australian Government has also agreed in 
principle to assist with the movement of a 
Fijian contingent from Fiji to Rhodesia, and 
has agreed to consult with Fiji about the ex- 
tent to which Australia can provide in- 
country support to the Fijian contingent. 

The Commonwealth ceasefire monitoring 
force will include teams from Britain, 
Australia, Fiji, Kenya and New Zealand. It 
will not be physically involved in the 
maintenance of the ceasefire, nor will it have 
any responsibility for the maintenance of law 
and order during the transitional period. Its 
sole function will be to observe and to report 
that the agreed ceasefire is being correctly 
maintained. 

The safety of the Australian contingent — 
and also of the Australian election observers 
in Rhodesia, to whom | shall refer in a mo- 
ment — is a matter of particular concern to 
the Australian Government. In the event of 
any serious breakdown of law and order in 
Rhodesia in which the lives of Australian 
personnel could be at risk, they would be im- 
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mediately withdrawn after appropriate ad- 
vice to the British Government. The 
Australian defence authorities are giving 
close consideration to all aspects of the 
physical security and legal protection of 
Australian soldiers taking part in a Com- 
monwealth ceasefire monitoring force in 
Rhodesia. 

The anticipated duration of the assign- 
ment is governed by the length of the transi- 
tional period leading up to the elections. It 
has been agreed at the London Conference 
that this period would be limited to two 
months. Allowing time for the announce- 


‘ment of election results and the installation 


of the new Government, and travel between 
Australia and Rhodesia, the Australian con- 
tingent could be expected to be outside 
Australia for a maximum of 3% months. 

The Deputy Prime Minister indicated on 9 
November that Britain had requested 10 
teams of 11 men each — a total of 110 men. 
With a national headquarters staff, this 
could require a total Australian force of up to 
135. It is possible that in the event a smaller 
Australian contribution may be all that is 
needed, depending on the final assessment 
of the monitoring requirement. 

The second area in which Australia has 
been asked to assist is the sending of elec- 
tion observers. The Lusaka agreement pro- 
vided for Commonwealth observers to be 
present during the elections. The British 
Government has now invited Australia to 
send a group of such observers to Rhodesia 
for the pre-election period and the elections. 
The Government has agreed to send eight 
persons, provided that a settlement is reach- 
ed which is in accordance with our 
understanding of the Lusaka agreement. 
The composition of the group and its travel 
and financial arrangements will be decided 
following consultations among interested 
Ministers. The main task of the group will be 
to report to the Australian Government and 
Parliament on the conduct of the elections. 

A small Australian Liaison Office will be 
established in Salisbury for the duration of 
the transitional period. It will maintain liaison 
with and provide political advice to the 
ceasefire monitoring contingent and assist 
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the Australian election observers. It will also 
serve as a direct point of contact between 
the Australian Government and the British 
authorities in Salisbury. 

| also wish to state the Government's posi- 
tion on the removal of the sanctions that 
have been in force against Rhodesia since 
the unilateral declaration of independence in 
1965. It is possible to engage in some fine 
legal distinctions about the obligations of the 
U.N. Members in regard to the lifting of 
sanctions. It seems clear to the Government, 
however, that when all the Rhodesian par- 
ties concerned and the British Government 
nave freely agreed to an independence Con- 
stitution, freely agreed on arrangements for 
the holding of elections and the implementa- 
tion of that Constitution, and when British 
authority has been re-established in 
Rhodesia for the purpose of instituting those 
arrangements, then the objectives for which 
sanctions were originally imposed will have 
been achieved. We recognise that for a 
mumber of reasons there may be some delay 
before the U.N. Security Council might be 
able to take the formal steps which may be 
thought necessary in respect of sanctions. 
We hope this process will not be long. For 
Australia, however, as we are likely to have 
Australian military and civilian personnel and 
an Australian Liaison Office in Rhodesia dur- 
ing the period leading up to independence 
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and as we will, in the circumstances | have 
described, be satisfied that the objectives for 
which sanctions were imposed have been 
achieved, the Government considers — and 
| believe all Members of the House will agree 
with this — that it would be inappropriate for 
it to maintain sanctions during that time. A 
further announcement will be made on this 
matter in due course. 

Finally, Mr Speaker, | wish to emphasise 
that the Government's intention in making 
this statement is to inform honourable 
members of the Government's present in- 
tentions and commitments regarding 
Australian involvement in a Rhodesian set- 
tlement, in the event that events at the Lon- 
don conference proceed to a successful con- 
clusion along the lines that we now hope for. 

However, | must end on a note of Caution. 
While it is now reasonable to be generally 
optimistic about the London conference’s 
chances of achieving a final agreed settle- 
ment — bearing in mind that the conference 
has made enormous Progress against heavy 
odds already — we cannot be certain that it 
will do so. The agreements achieved so far in 
London are conditional on an agreed total 
package, and the discussion of ceasefire ar- 
rangements will throw up further difficulties. 
The Australian Government. will therefore 
take into account developments in the final 
phase of the London conference in deter- 
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mining its final position on participation in 
Rhodesian settlement arrangements. 

Mr Speaker, the success of the London 
conference to date is most gratifying to the 
Australian Government. It offers real hope 
that the hatreds and suspicions of the past 
decades may finally be overcome, in the 
spirit of the Lusaka agreement. If this can be 
achieved then the people of Rhodesia can 
look forward to a happier future that has 
been for so long denied to them. All 
Australians will, | am sure, share my hope 
that the settlement that is now in sight in 

London may be achieved. 


Australia and the 
Indian Ocean Region 


Following is the text of a statement tabl- 
ed by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. Andrew Peacock, in the House 
of Representatives on 22 November: 


Honourable Members will be aware of the 
Government's undertaking to inform Parlia- 
ment, where appropriate, of its attitude 
towards reports presented by Committees of 
the Parliament since the Government took 
office. Of these reports one has been 
notably comprehensive, balanced and wide- 
ranging and indeed has gained a reputation 
as a valuable handbook of information: | 
speak of the report of the Senate Standing 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence, 
‘Australia and the Indian Ocean Region’, 
presented in November 1976. It is ap- 
propriate that | inform the Parliament of the 
Government's attitude to this report and its 
recommendations, deal with aspects of 
these that have been implemented or taken 
into consideration and say something of 
developments that have had a bearing on 
Australia’s Indian Ocean policies. 

Chapters 9 and 10 of the Report deal 
respectively with ‘Summary and Conclu- 
sions’ and ‘Recommendations’. Chapter 9 
contains brief statements under the sub- 
headings ‘The Character of the Region’, 
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‘Economics of the Region’, ‘External 
Powers’, ‘Military Significance’, “Super- 
power Presence’ and ‘Australia’s Depend- 
ence on the Region’. The Government 
broadly endorses the conclusions set out 
therein. Chapter 10 consists of eight points. 
Four of these — under the subheadings 
‘Zone of Peace’, ‘Superpower Presence’, 
‘Disputes’ and ‘The Soviet Naval Presence’ 
are statements of views rather than recom- 
mendations that particular actions be follow- 
ed. The Government also broadly endorses 
the views put forward under these 
subheadings. 


Recommendations are made in Chapter 10 
under the heading ‘Australia’s Role in the 
Region’ and ‘Aid and Assistance’. If | may 
summarise, it is recommended that Australia 
continue to work to ensure the peaceful 
development and stability of the Indian 
Ocean region, continue our aid programs 
and seek new initiatives and directions for 
providing assistance to regional states. The 
Government endorses the recommendations 
under these two sub-headings and has taken 
steps towards their implementation. | would 
like to mention some of these briefly. 


Australian development assistance to the 
Indian Ocean region has traditionally been 
directed towards the South and South-East 
Asian littoral and hinterland states, although 
there have been minor aid programs in a 
number of East African littoral states. While 
the concentration on areas closer to 
Australia will continue, the Government is 
now giving increasing attention to other lit- 
toral and island countries in the Indian 
Ocean region. In particular, new initiatives 
are being taken with regard to the Indian 
Ocean island states where Australian sup- 
port in the past has been only minimal. 
Honourable Members may recall the active 
support that Australia has recently given 
small island states at Commonwealth and 
UNCTAD meetings. While over the past 
decade successive Australian Governments 
have developed a modest but useful pro- 
gram of assistance to Sri Lanka and the 
Maldives, this Government, since the ap- 
pearance of the Report, has extended this 
assistance to the Seychelles and Mauritius. 
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These are both very small, newly indepen- 
dent countries sharing those problems of 
isolation, higher transport costs and limited 
resources which have led to international ac- 
ceptance of developing island countries as a 
category requiring special assistance. 
Honourable Members will also appreciate 
that there are ties of language and migration 
between Australia and these two island 
states. Advisory technical missions have 
been undertaken to make recommendations 
in such fields as — in the Seychelles — taxa- 
tion, remedial education and livestock 
development, and — in Mauritius — plan- 
ning for industrial housing. As a result, pro- 
grams of project aid have been initiated to 
complement existing programs of training 
and food aid. 

The report also recommended, under the 
sub-heading ‘Defence’, that increased atten- 
tion be given to naval and maritime air 
surveillance capabilities in the north and 
north-western region of Australia. The 
Government has reviewed this matter as 
recommended and significantly expanded 
surveillance activities. Honourable Members 
will be aware that the Government has been 
active in this area and that my colleagues, 
the Ministers for Transport and Defence, 
have made a number of announcements as 
developments have warranted. 

The final recommendation of the report, 
under the sub-heading ‘Drug Trafficking and 
Smuggling’, was that added resources 
should be made available to Australian 
Customs authorities, and that possible forms 
of closer co-operation between Customs 
and Defence authorities be pursued to in- 
crease the effectiveness of measures 
against illegal trafficking and incursions. Ac- 
tion is being taken along these lines. 

| draw the attention of Honourable 
Members to the statement made by the 
Minister for Transport on 9 July 1978 which 
sets out the Government's decision on a ma- 
jor new program to upgrade Australia’s civil 
coastal surveillance and enforcement 
capabilities. This upgraded program includes 
daily air searches of the coastal areas be- 
tween Geraldton and Cairns by civil aircraft 
on charter, improvements in surveillance 
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and intelligence collection, and the acquisi- 
tion and redeployment of specialist customs 
response equipment. The defencé force 
contribution has comprised the provision of 
RAAF Orion aircraft, RAN tracker aircraft 
and ATTACK class patrol craft and Army 
Nomads for surveillance and enforcement 
tasks. 

Australia, as an Indian Ocean littoral coun- 
try and as an ally of the United States, has a 
direct interest in any fats ‘Soe between the 
U.S. and the USSR limiting their respective 
military presence in the Indian Ocean. The 
Government has accordingly monitored the 
course of the talks, and itself engaged in ex- © 
tensive discussions in Washington and 
Moscow. | myself had discussions with 
Secretary of State Vance and others at the 
meeting of the ANZUS Council in July this 
year. Earlier, in December 1977, Mr Vance 
replied to a letter from me concerning pos- 
sible effects that a mutual arms limitation 
agreement might have on the treaty relation- 
ship between the United States and 
Australia. His reply read in part: 

‘I can assure you, on behalf of the United 
States Government, that any arms limita- 
tion agreement we reach with the USSR 
on the Indian Ocean will not in any way 
qualify or derogate from the U.S. commit- 
ment to Australia or limit our freedom to 
act in implementing our commitments 
under the ANZUS Treaty’. 

The Government, of course, welcomes 
these assurances by the United States. In 
this regard | note that a most successful 
combined ANZUS exercise was held in the 
Indian Ocean off the coast of Western 
Australia in late 1978. 

| would like finally to note the references 
made by the report to the Indian Ocean Zone 
of Peace concept. The report notes that this 
concept is an ideal, inhibited from becoming 
a reality by practical considerations. It notes 
that Australia as a member of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Indian Ocean established 
by the United Nations General Assembly 
supports the principle of the Zone of Peace 
and has worked to formulate proposals that, 
it is hoped, could alleviate the problems of 
security existing in the Indian Ocean region. 
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This aspect of the report is still relevant. At 
the Meeting of the Littoral and Hinterland 
States in July Australia was unable to join 
the consensus on the Meeting’s final docu- 
ment which, we felt, did not alleviate prob- 
lems of security existing in the region. Then 
and again in the session of the U.N. Ad Hoc 
Committee in New York last month Australia 
was active in putting forward constructive 
proposals aimed at securing progress. | am 
pleased to report that the result of our latest 
efforts has been to participate in drafting a 
resolution acceptable to all members of the 
Ad Hoc Committee. If we are able to secure 
wide acceptance of the Committee’s pro- 
posals we will in one important regard have 
contributed to the stability and welfare of 
the Indian Ocean region in accordance with 
the first recommendation of what remains a 
valuable Senate Standing Committee report. 


Australia and the 
South Pacific 


Following is the text of a statement tabl- 
ed by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. Andrew Peacock, in the House 
of Representatives on 22 November: 


The Australian Government welcomes the 
report of the Senate Standing Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and Defence on ‘Australia 
and the South Pacific’. The report con- 
stitutes a careful and positive study of an 
area of increasing significance to Australia. 
In itself the Senate Committee’s considera- 
tion of our relationships with the South 
Pacific serves as an indicator of the priority 
which Australia accords to this region in its 
foreign policy outlook. | also value the in- 
formed discussion which has taken place 
within the Senate on the report. 

The South Pacific has always been impor- 
tant to Australia. We have long-standing 
historical links with the region, not only with 
Papua New Guinea, but also with our island 
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neighbours to the east. With Papua New 
Guinea, of course, our relationship is deep, 
founded upon proximity and shared associa- 
tions in a wide variety of fields ranging from 
defence and economic to personal ties. With 
the Islands, too, there is a well-rooted per- 
sonal attachment which | believe is 
widespread within the Australian commun- 
ity: missionary and trading links go back a 
long way, and the interchange of people, 
material and ideas has been, and remains, 
constant. 

Today the South Pacific is undergoing 
rapid constitutional and economic change. 
The former metropolitan, or colonial, 
powers, are, for the most part, gracefully 
withdrawing from the region. In their wake a 
number of newly independent States — now 
numbering eight — are emerging to take 
their place in the community of nations. We 
are fortunate that the process of decolonisa- 
tion in the South Pacific has been orderly, 
and the independent states of the region 
have a record of political stability matched in 
few, if any, other areas of the world. Partly, 
this is, | believe, due to the responsible at- 
titude of the former administering powers, 
who have been careful to advance the ter- 
ritories under their control towards in- 
dependence in close consultation with the 
peoples of those territories. Let me say here 
that Australia welcomes this trend and looks 
to its continuation. 

The other reason to which | would at- 
tribute the peaceful transition of South 
Pacific states to independence, however, 
lies in the cultures and outlook of the 
peoples of the islands. | think it is fair to say 
that South Pacific Islanders have themselves 
contributed substantially to the stability of 
the region. They prefer to reach decisions 
through consultation and consensus rather 
than confrontation. It is our hope that this 
situation will continue. 

The Pacific Islanders are also, undoubted- 
ly, a proud people. They do not expect or 
want Australia to step in to fill any gap left 
by the departing colonial powers. They look 
rather to building close relations with 
Australia, as a fellow member of the region, 
on a partnership basis. 
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This too is the aim of the Australian 
Government. We feel Australia is an integral 
part of the South Pacific region. We do not 
seek to dominate it. We respect the views of 
the Island States as we would respect those 
of any independent nation. 

We are nevertheless the largest regional 
State and we are playing a role in the South 
Pacific commensurate with our relative 
strength. However, it is equally important to 
stress that for this reason the Australian 
Government accepts that it has a special 
responsibility in the South Pacific. This is to 
promote development, to encourage, and 
participate in, regional co-operation and to 
lend our support to those who work towards 
stability in this area. 

We recognise that outside powers will 
also continue to play a role in the South 
Pacific. This is inevitable, and indeed 
desirable if the resources of the region are to 
be fully developed and utilised. It is of con- 
cern to us that the activities of outside 
powers in the South Pacific should be 
directed to the best interests of the countries 
of the region. The area has been remote 
from the military manifestations of Great 
Power rivalry and it is our sincere hope that 
this will remain so. 

It is true, as the Senate Committee report 
points out, that we in Australia have in past 
times not focused directly on the South 
Pacific as an area of major foreign policy 
concern. This has been due to a large extent 
to the political stability of the region and the 
colonial involvement of Western metro- 
politan powers. Yet we have always had 
connections with the South Pacific through 
missionaries, individuals, trading companies 
and the banks and the region has both 
strategic and economic importance for us. 

in recent years, with the emergence of in- 
dependent countries, Australia has come to 
play a more active and responsible role in the 
region. The present Government has taken 
significant steps to upgrade this role. During 
the financial years 1976-79 our development 
assistance program increased fourfold to a 
total of $63 million. | deal with our new 
development assistance commitment later in 
this statement. In the same period we have 
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opened new diplomatic missions in Western 
Samoa and the New Hebrides, and have 
raised our representation in Solomon Islands 
to a higher level. We recently announced our 
intention to open, early in 1980, a High Com- 
mission in Nuku'alofa, Tonga. Many South 
Pacific leaders have visited Australia as 
Guests of the Government and members of 
this Government, including the Prime 
Minister, the Deputy Prime Minister and 
myself, have paid numerous visits to Papua 
New Guinea and other South Pacific States. 
As a further indication of his personal in- 
terest in regional co-operation, the Prime 
Minister took the initiative in convening the 
Commonwealth Heads of Government 
Regional Meeting in Sydney last year and it 
looked closely at the special development 
problems of small States and follow-up ac- 
tion notably in the field of trade develop- 
ment, is continuing. 


This Government has the firm intention of 
continuing to accord the South Pacific a 
high priority in its foreign policy. We shall 
maintain an active role in our relations with 
the South Pacific, and will be responsive to 
the needs of individual States. We are aware 
of their unique problems, such as scarcity of 
resources, capital and of their problems of 
isolation. We shall assist their efforts to 
overcome these difficulties to the best of our 
ability. 

The Senate Committee has dealt in detail 
with South Pacific issues of concern to 
Australia and with the region’s developmen- 
tal needs. In general, | found the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations in accord with 
the policies being pursued by the Govern- 
ment. Many of the points raised are either 
already being acted on, or will be. The report 
serves as a useful additional guide to the 
Government in deciding its particular 
priorities. | must add, however, one note of 
qualification in that in the present cir- 
cumstances of economic restraint, it is not 
always possible to direct resources of man- 
power and finance to every area where there 
is a need. 

This being said, | think it would be ap- 
propriate to deal with the specific recom- 
mendations of the Committee. 
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Firstly, on the question of diplomatic 
representation: the Committee recommends 
that the high level of our diplomatic 
representation in the area be maintained and 
kept under review; and that diplomatic 
representation in Australia by South Pacific 
States should be encouraged. In response, | 
would point out that Australia currently has 
eight diplomatic or consular posts in seven 
countries of the region, including Papua 
New Guinea. We shall soon be opening a 
mission in Tonga. 

The Committee has noted that in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and its 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
‘limited resources appear to be available to 
deal with development assistance and other 
policy matters relating to the South Pacific’. 
lt recommends that a review of existing staff 
resources be undertaken and if appropriate 
‘urgent action should be taken to ensure that 
staff are available to implement policies and 
enable the assistance program to proceed 
effectively’. 

The Committee’s recommendations rein- 
force the view that the South Pacific is an 
area of increasing importance to Australia 
and, hence, one with an increasing call on 
the resources of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. The Department will keep under 
review its operations to ensure an efficient 
use of staff resources in the light of Govern- 
ment priorities and restraints. Every possible 
effort will be made to promote our South 
Pacific interests in this respect. 

The Committee recommends that 
‘Australia should broaden and develop its 
relations . . . to promote more widespread 
and frequent exchanges between people at 
all levels’ in a variety of areas. This is a view 
which accords with Government policy and 
will be implemented as budgetary policies 
permit. It is of course an area where we look 
to private industry to play a part. We will 
nevertheless contribute $200 000 to the 
South Pacific Festival of Arts in Port 
Moresby next year and will be continuing the 
Fund for Preservation and Development of 
South Pacific Cultures. 

The Committee concludes that: 
‘regionalism is working and will continue to 
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do so’; that there was now awareness of 
regional problems and issues in Australia; 
and that Australia was making a genuine ef- 
fort for closer participation in regional af- 
fairs. The Committee notes the possibility of 
duplication between the South Pacific Com- 
mission (SPC) and the South Pacific Bureau 
for Economic Co-operation (SPEC). 


The Australian Government's policy is to 
support and foster regional co-operation in 
the South Pacific. It has demonstrated this 
through providing financial support for both 
SPC and SPEC, as well as other interna- 
tional bodies concerned with the South 
Pacific, and to regional endeavours such as 
the Pacific Forum Line (PFL) and the Forum 
Fisheries Agency (FFA). This calendar year 
we have provided $900 000 in direct grants 
and written off a loan of $180 000 for the 
PFL. We have provided $100 000 as an 
establishment grant and have agreed to 
meet one third of the annual budget of the 
Fisheries Agency. We already provide one 
third of the budget for SPEC and 33.6 per 
cent of the budget for the SPC. We are 
aware of some conflict of interest and poten- 
tial for overlap between the Bureau and the 
Commission and have been nominated to 
participate in a special working group on 
rationalisation. It will be recalled that during 
1978, especially at the meeting last year of 
the Forum in Niue, there were differences 
between some members over the role and 
membership of a regional fisheries organisa- 
tion. In the end it was decided, on an in- 
itiative of the Australian Prime Minister, to 
establish a Fisheries Agency, with member- 
ship limited initially to Forum members. 
Discussions amongst officials earlier this 
year resulted in a convention establishing an 
Agency, based in Honiara, Solomon Islands, 
with the prime purpose of assisting the 
island states in maximising their knowledge 
and benefits from their offshore marine 
resources. This Agency was formally 
established at the Forum meeting in Honiara 
on 10 July and Australia became a signatory 
to the Convention establishing the Agency 
on 13 September. The first meeting of its ex- 
ecutive committee took place in Honiara on 
24-27 October last. We now look forward to 
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seeing the Agency perform a useful, con- 
structive role and to providing technical ad- 
vice and assistance for the islands. The in- 
itiative remains one of the most significant 
developments in the region in recent years, 
and as such we have given full support to 
the establishment of the Agency. It is also to 
be noted that the Forum, at its most recent 
meeting, recognised the need for a more 
widely based organisation, joining coastal 
states with distant water fishing interests to 
provide for the effective management and 
conservation on a regional basis of the 
highly migratory species, notably tuna fish, 
of the South Pacific. There is to be a first 
meeting of officials of Forum countries in the 
first quarter of 1980 to consider the prin- 
ciples and means involved in establishing the 
wider based organisation. 

The report notes the ‘special and close 
relationship’ between Australia and Papua 
New Guinea. It also states that: ‘develop- 
ment of Australia’s relations in the South 
Pacific should not be pursued, or appear to 
be pursued, on the basis that Papua New 
Guinea is the primary objective and that the 
other countries fall into a secondary 
category. It would not be in Australia’s best 
interests to foster such an impression . . .’ 


These remarks reflect a viewpoint often 
expressed in the South Pacific. Australia 
does not assign South Pacific nations to a 
category secondary to that of Papua New 
Guinea, but the historical basis of our rela- 
tionship with Papua New Guinea and 
Australian interests in respect of that coun- 
try require that we continue to attach high 
priority to the development of close and 
substantive relations with that country. 

The Committee’s report devotes con- 
siderable attention to Australia’s develop- 
ment assistance effort in the South Pacific. 
It acknowledges that our aid has played an 
important part in reducing previous uncer- 
tainties and scepticism about Australia’s role 
in the region. The Committee makes a 
number of specific recommendations, which 
it states are to indicate areas where there 
was a continuing need for attention and 
assistance. 

Australia’s aid program in the South 
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Pacific has entered a period of consolida- 
tion, during which a special effort will be 
made to improve its quality even further and 
to strengthen relationships with recipient 
countries. A new forward commitment of 
assistance is the basis of the South Pacific 
program over the next three years. For this 
period, 1979-80 to 1981-82, the South 
Pacific will receive a minimum allocation of 
$84 million, with provision for an annual 
review. This is a substantial increase over 
the $63 million disbursed over the previous 
three years. Australia is now the principal 
source of developmental funds in the South 
Pacific. Every effort is being made both in 
the countries concerned and by the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
to ensure that, consistent with prudent ex- 
penditure, these funds are applied to the 
priority needs of the region. In Papua New 
Guinea we have announced a commitment 
of $223 million in 1979-80 and $232 million in 
1980-81 by way of direct budget grants. We 
are at present awaiting advice from Sir John 
Crawford on appropriate levels of assistance 
for subsequent years. Our overall expen- 
diture on the South Pacific continues to 
reflect the priority accorded to the region by 
the Government. 


As this is an important segment of the 
Committee’s report, | propose to deal briefly 
with the specific recommendations concern- 
ing areas of development assistance. 

A high priority will be given to dissem- 
inating information about the kinds of 
development assistance available from 
Australia and identifying those activities like- 
ly to confer the maximum benefits. The 
problems faced by recipients in formulating 
aid requests are already well known. Ad- 
ministrative and planning expertise can 
be provided under Staffing Assistance 
Schemes, and Program Planning Missions 
also play an important role in the dialogue 
between Australia and recipient countries. In 
addition it is intended that program planning 
missions, which include the study of man- 
power development and training needs in 
their purview, should be sent to the South 
Pacific. With the present level of staff in the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau, 
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Ratu Sir Kamisese 
Mara (right) made a private visit to Canberra in 


The Prime Minister of Fiji, 


November. He called on the Acting Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony, and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock. He addressed the National Press Club 
on 15 November and is shown here with the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the At. 
Hon. Sir Billy Snedden. 


however, secondment of staff is not prac- 
ticable. The project preparation system has 
been simplified as far as possible. 


The environment 

The Eighteenth South Pacific Conference 
in Noumea in October 1978 approved the 
launching of a South Pacific Regional En- 
vironmental Program as a joint venture be- 
tween the SPC and the SPEC, with the 
support of UNEP and ESCAP. Australia 
supported this move. Under the aid program 
international training courses have been 
conducted on such topics as Land Use Plan- 
ning and a number of bilateral projects have 
direct or indirect environmental implications. 
A conservationist has been provided to one 
Island government. Further assistance of 
this type can be provided at the request of 
governments. 


Urbanisation 

The proposal that the SPC should employ 
a town planner was considered and rejected 
by the SPC Planning and Evaluation Com- 
mittee on the grounds that it did not have 
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sufficient priority to deserve a share of the 
limited funds available. It may not be ap- 
propriate for the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau to become involved in 
co-operation between Universities other 
than to involve University staff, where 
necessary, in Australian development 
assistance courses or staff development pro- 
grams. 


Unemployment 

As the report recognised, development 
assistance is already being directed to the 
problems of unemployment through the 
SPC and ILO and, of course, many bilateral 
projects have the effect of creating employ- 
ment. 


Education 

Provision already exists for South Pacific 
countries to nominate students for courses 
in Australia and for Third Country Training 
Awards to be taken up at the Universities of 
Papua New Guinea and the South Pacific. 
Australia assists education programs in 
South Pacific countries in a number of ways. 
There is an undoubted value in conducting 
training programs in developing countries: 
Australia’s most valuable role is in training 
instructors. Australia will also assist the 
South Pacific Board for Educational Assess- 
ment by meeting 25 per cent of the recurring 
budget of the Board during the first three 
years of its operations, up to a maximum of 
$40 000 per annum, commencing in our 
1979-80 financial year. 


Health 

Any proposals for assisting in meeting 
basic human needs including health, will be 
sympathetically considered. Australian 
medical technology and Australian medical 
and nursing training are not entirely ap- 
propriate to conditions in the South Pacific, 
so there are advantages in providing such 
training ‘in country’. The current aid pro- 
gram includes provision for visits by 
specialists to Island countries and for refur- 
bishing a hospital in Tonga. Such specialised 
visits are continuing. In future, concentra- 
tion on incorporating the ‘basic needs’ 
philosophy into aid projects and increased 
assistance to Non-Government Organisa- 
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tions (NGO) activities should help to improve 
the health of people in the South Pacific. We 
are in general agreement with the need to 
put emphasis on preventive services rather 
than to set up sophisticated curative ser- 
vices. 


Social Welfare 

It is agreed that a high priority should be 
Jiven to support for social welfare education 
drojects, youth training programs, rural pro- 
ects, decentralisation projects and welfare 
self-help programs. Australian development 
assistance courses have already been ar- 
‘anged in this field. It should be remem- 
ered, however, that our aid is largely given 
on a government to government basis. 
Australia may encourage other governments 
=o place a high priority on particular forms of 
aid, but is not in a position to insist on pro- 
viding them. 

Turning now to the Committee’s examina- 
‘ion of Australian defence interests, | have 
moted that the Committee considers the 
South Pacific to be of strategic importance 
to Australia, and concludes that ‘it would 
certainly not be in Australia’s best interests 
to have the region occupied by hostile 
powers’. The report also recommends that 
‘defence co-operation and assistance pro- 
grams must be specifically arranged to com- 
plement those of economic assistance with 
emphasis on the latter. . .’ 

The Committee’s views accord generally 
with established Government policy. There 
is a modest expansion of the Defence Co- 
cperation Program for the South West 
Pacific under way. It gives priority to 
essistance which increases the capability 
end self-sufficiency of individual countries, 
end which has economic and/or social 
Eenefits. We are aware that surveillance is 
and will continue for some time to be a major 
issue facing South Pacific countries, but our 
Cwn capacity for material assistance in this 
area is limited. We recently advised Forum 
States that we were willing to undertake a 
study, without commitment, identifying civil 
surveillance and enforcement requirements 
cf the region and the best means of utilising 
tne island’s existing resources. 

The Committee considers that in present 
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circumstances the introduction of a guest- 
worker scheme for South Pacific Islanders is 
impractical, but feels that ‘when the 
unemployment situation alters and a de- 
mand for this type of labour develops, the 
concept of a limited stay guest-worker 
scheme should be re-examined’, if requested 
by Pacific Island Governments. 


As the Committee has recognised, given 
the present employment situation within 
Australia and the Government's long- 
standing policy of seeking skilled permanent 
settlers and its complete opposition to 
guest-worker schemes such as that which 
occurred until recently in the industrialised 
countries of Western Europe, a guest- 
worker scheme is not feasible in the future. 
However the possibility of population 
pressures emerging in the region imply that 
the question of labour mobility will have to 
be examined. At the South Pacific Con- 
ference of Ministers for Labour last year, it 
was agreed that an ILO-SPC study be made 
on the extent to which arrangements for the 
mobility of labour in the South Pacific region 
could or should provide the solution to the 
employment problems of the area, and that 
the results of the study be discussed at the 
1979 meeting of Labour Ministers. Australia 
participates in the regional Labour Ministers 
meetings, and was represented at this year’s 
meeting in October when the question of 
mobility was discussed, and where con- 
tinued pressure was put on Australia to 
adopt some sort of work scheme for South 
Pacific islanders. It must be stressed 
however that labour mobility can only be 
considered against the broad background of 
general economic development and not in 
isolation. It should also be noted that under 
Australian Immigration policies, residents of 
the South Pacific are free to apply for per- 
manent migration to Australia on the same 
basis as residents of other countries. Over a 
long period, there has been a small but 
steady inflow of people from the South 
Pacific for residence in Australia. 

The Committee has recognised the need 
for close regional co-operation in the 
transportation field, especially civil aviation 
and shipping. Australia is a member of, and 
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active participant in, the South Pacific 
Regional Civil Aviation Council and the 
Regional Shipping Council. Within these 
bodies we have sought to promote close 
relations with neighbouring Pacific coun- 
tries, and within the limits of resources 
available, assistance will continue to be 
given in this field. As mentioned earlier, we 
have given considerable financial assistance 
to the Pacific Forum (shipping) Line, 
although Australia is not a shareholder. 

The Committee notes that concern has 
been expressed about the effects of tourism 
in the South Pacific, and suggests that the 
Government should consider taking action 
to ensure that Australian tourists have prior 
information on the culture and way of life of 
the South Pacific islanders. 

The Government recognises that the rapid 
development of tourism in the South Pacific 
needs to be carefully integrated with the 
social, cultural and natural environment of 
the area, as uncontrolled tourism can 
damage or destroy these key attractions on 
which its viability depends. The Pacific Area 
Travel Association, of which Australia is a 
member, has formed a federation known as 
‘Pacific Society’ with the objective of pro- 
tecting and preserving the Pacific area's 
cultures, traditions and environment. 

lt is our view that carefully-planned 
tourism development can promote the 
preservation of national and natural 
heritage. It is often the best means of mak- 
ing people aware of, and gaining support 
for, these resources. Dying crafts, for exam- 
ple, can be given new life due to tourist in- 
terest. Tourism and conservation can, and 
must be complementary but decisions in this 
area must be left essentially to Island 
governments. 

The report recommends a number of 
measures in the fields of trade promotion 
and trade access that should be considered 
to improve the Pacific States’ trading 
capabilities and trade with Australia. 

Many of these measures are already 
operated by the Department of Trade and 
Resources, and officers of that Department 
are examining ways of improving and 
extending the range of trade assistance 
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measures available to the Islands. 

At the South Pacific Forum meeting in 
Niue last year it was agreed that Ministers of 
Trade or Economic Affairs, of the Island 
countries and of Australia and New Zealand 
should meet to consider industrial develop- 
ment and trade relations in the South 
Pacific, in particular the scope for a possible 
preferential non-reciprocal trade agreement 
between the Islands and Australia-New 
Zealand, and measures to encourage the 
development of industries in the Islands. 

Subsequently a meeting of regional Trade 
Ministers was held in Nukuʻalofa last June, 
at which Australia was represented by the 
Minister for Special Trade Representations. 
At that meeting Australia indicated its will- 
ingness to enter into negotiations for a com- 
prehensive non-reciprocal regional trade 
agreement with the objective of achieving, 
progressively, duty free and unrestricted ac- 
cess to Australia on as wide a range of Island 
products as possible. New Zealand made a 
similar offer. Subsequently, a proposal by 
Trade Ministers recommending commence- 
ment of negotiations for such an agreement 
was submitted to and endorsed by the tenth 
meeting of the Forum in Honiara on 9-10 
July. Negotiations of the agreement com- 
menced in September and a further meeting 
is scheduled before the end of the year. It 
should be pointed out that at the present 
time almost all exports of the island coun- 
tries to Australia are free of duty and without 
quantitative restrictions. The Government 
recognises that the existing trade is largely 
agricultural and mineral products and that 
the islands wish to diversify to assist their 
economic development. 


In addition a Trade and Development 
Survey Mission visited a number of South 
Pacific island countries in November- 
December 1978 (a CHOGRM initiative) to 
assist those countries in a practical way in 
their development efforts by identifying 
scope for further developing their trade with 
Australia and opportunities for encouraging 
Australian investment in the Islands. As a 
result of this mission and subsequent follow- 
up activity a considerable number of 
Australian companies are actively in- 
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vestigating prospects in the Islands and it is 
likely that several new investments will 
eventuate. 


It is also relevant to note that the Govern- 
ment announced at the Niue meeting that it 
would fund the establishment in Australia, 
for an initial five-year period, of a Trade 
Commission for the South Pacific at an 
estimated cost of $150 000 per year. The 
Trade Commission was recently opened in 
Sydney. 

The Committee has recommended that an 
examination be conducted into quarantine 
restrictions applying to Island fruit and 
vegetables. Plant quarantine operates on the 
principle of assessing the potential risk in a 
particular import and then taking action on 
that assessment. If an adequate treatment to 
control pests in fruit and vegetables is 
available; or if it is known that the produce 
does not carry pests, or the area of origin is 
free of serious pests, import will be approv- 
ed. Over the years there have been many 
representations from the South Pacific areas 
concerning the import of fresh fruit and 
vegetables and Australian Government 
agencies have provided consultancies to 
various South Pacific countries to assist in 
the development of adequate agricultural in- 
spection services. These actions could even- 
tually result in improved trade with Australia. 
At the South Pacific Forum in Niue, Forum 
Governments agreed that recommendations 
on the review of quarantine regulations to 
enable a freer flow of trade in agricultural 
produce should be prepared by a meeting of 
senior officials. This work is in progress. 

| hope that what | have said will serve to 
indicate the importance this Government 
accords to examining the reports of parlia- 
mentary committees, and in this particular 
instance will reflect the value which the 
Government attaches to the Senate Com- 
mittee’s report on ‘Australia and the South 
Pacific’. | hope also that my remarks have 
clearly underlined for our South Pacific 
neighbours and those in Australia associated 
with the region, the high priority the 
Australian Government accords to its South 
Pacific relationships and to the prosperity, 
progress and stability of the area. 
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Torres Strait Treaty 


Following is the text of a statement tabl- 
ed by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. Andrew Peacock, in the House 
of Representatives on 22 November: 


Honourable Members will be aware that 
the Torres Strait Treaty was signed by the 
Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of 
Australia and Papua New Guinea in Sydney 
on 18 December 1978.' The Treaty will enter 
into force on ratification after both countries 
have completed the necessary legislative 
and administrative requirements. 

On 31 May 1979, the Joint Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and Defence presented to 
Parliament a report on the Torres Strait 
Treaty. | should like to commend the Com- 
mittee for a most interesting and useful 
Report. It summarises the provisions of the 
Treaty and examines their possible effects, 
especially on those who will be most af- 
fected by the Treaty, the Torres Strait 
Islanders. 

The report makes ten principal recommen- 
dations and raises a number of other matters 
for consideration. The recommendations 
and views of the Committee are generally 
consistent with the policies and intentions of 
the Government and with both the spirit and 
specific provisions of the Torres Strait 
Treaty. 

The Government has given the report 
careful consideration. In some instances, the 
action recommended is already being plan- 
ned or taken. In other instances, action will 
proceed when the Treaty has entered into 
force. 

| wish to refer to a number of the themes 
that emerge from the report. The Committee 
has rightly stressed the importance of ensur- 
ing that the interests of the Torres Strait 
Islanders are given full consideration in the 
implementation of the Treaty. | can assure 
the House that the interests of the Islanders 
were central to the Government's approach 
to the negotiation of the Treaty. This will re- 
main the case during the period of the 
Treaty’s implementation. | am gratified to 
AI SN, aaa “agit EEN. Sr E S ets 
' See article on pp. 572-577 of the December 1978 
issue of AFAR. 
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note that the Committee is satisfied that the 
interests of the Islanders were taken fully 
into account in the negotiation of the Treaty. 
| invite the attention of Honourable 
Members to the fact that the Torres Strait 
Islanders will be accorded substantial 
representation on the Torres Strait Joint Ad- 
visory Council. The Council will keep under 
close review and make recommendations on 
any matters relevant to the effective im- 
plementation of the Treaty, especially 
developments which might affect the tradi- 
tional way of life and livelihood of the tradi- 
tional inhabitants of the area. The views and 
concerns of the Torres Strait Islanders will 
thus continue to be available to the Govern- 
ment through these arrangements which are 
designed to ensure the smooth and effective 
implementation of the Treaty. 

| also invite the attention of Honourable 
Members to the fact that Queensland will be 
represented on the Joint Advisory Council. 
This will ensure that Queensland’s interests 
will also continue to be taken into account as 
the Treaty is implemented. Discussions be- 
tween Commonwealth and Queensland of- 
ficials are proceeding on legislative and ad- 
ministrative requirements necessary to 
enable the ratification of the Treaty. | should 
stress that neither the Torres Strait Treaty 
nor the establishment of the Joint Advisory 
Council alter existing Commonwealth-State 
jurisdictional arrangements on matters 
covered by the Treaty. 

The Committee has referred to the need to 
inform the Australian public of the terms and 
provisions of the Treaty. | fully endorse the 
Committee’s view on this matter. | remind 
the House that | have made substantive 
statements to Parliament on the Treaty on 
11 May,’ 25 May? and 23 November 1978.° In 
addition, detailed documentation was pro- 
vided to Torres Strait Islander Chairmen and 
to representatives of the news media on the 
occasion of signing of the Treaty. Since that 
time the opportunity has been taken to 
disseminate information through publica- 





1 See p. 242 of the May 1978 issue of AFAR. 
2 See p. 244 of the May 1978 issue of AFAR. 
3 See p. 563 of the November 1978 issue of AFAR. 
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tions and on request from members of the 
public. Islander representation on the Joint 
Advisory Council will be an important means 
of ensuring that the Torres Strait community 
is kept fully and continuously informed of 
developments relating to the Treaty. In this 
connection, | was pleased to note the Com- 
mittee’s conclusion that ‘the various and 
complex provisions of the Treaty have finally 
been both explained to and understood by 
the Islander leaders’. 

In conclusion, | was pleased to note in the 
Committee’s view that the Treaty as signed 
is a satisfactory document which has regard 
to the interests of both Australia and Papua 
New Guinea and of the communities living in 
the area who are most directly concerned. 


The Middle East 


Following is the text of a statement tabl- 
ed by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. Andrew Peacock, in the House 
of Representatives, on 22 November: 


On 2 June 1977 the honourable member 
for Fremantle (Mr Beazley) presented to the 
House on behalf of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence, 
the Committee’s report on ‘The Middle 
East’. This is a short statement on the mat- 
ter. 

Although some of the views expressed in 
the report have been overtaken by events 
since the Committee based its findings on 
developments up to 20 April 1977, many 
have a continuing relevance. Given the oc- 
currence in the Middle East of events of fun- 
damental importance since the Committee’s 
report, including President Sadat’s visit to 
Israel, the Camp David Agreements, the 
Egypt-Israel Peace Treaty’ and the revolu- 
tion in Iran, the Report showed remarkable 
foresight. The perception of the Committee 


‘See pp. 116-129 of the March 1979 issue of 
AFAR. 
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in its assessments has been illustrated in 
numerous ways, but one broad comment 
made by the honourable member for 
Fremantle in presenting the Report proved 
particularly accurate. He said: ‘The next year 
or two is a particularly opportune time to 
‘aunch a major peace offensive in the Middle 
East’. 


Shortly after this remark was made, the 
American Secretary of State, Mr Cyrus 
Vance, made a visit to the Middle East, the 
new Israeli Prime Minister made visits to 
Washington and the prospect for convening 
the Geneva Conference looked good. Then 
the Middle East peace negotiations took a 
dramatic turn with the decision of President 
Sadat to travel to Jerusalem; the impetus 
given to the peace process by that visit led 
eventually to the Camp David Summit talks 
and then to the signing of the Egypt-lsrael 
peace treaty. This in turn has led to two 
strands of development. One of these has 
been the withdrawal of Israeli forces from 
occupied Sinai and the normalisation of rela- 
tions between Egypt and Israel. This strand 
has been proceeding according to, and in- 
deed slightly ahead of, schedule and | am 
confident that this process will continue as 
planned. Its success so far has been a direct 
result of the efforts, the goodwill and the co- 
operation of both parties. The other aspect 
of the Camp David Agreements, the com- 
mitment to proceed with negotiations about 
tne future of the Palestinian people, an issue 
widely recognised as the core of the Middle 
East problem, has not progressed so well. 
Despite the commitment of both Egypt and 
Israel to strive to reach agreement on the 
cetails of autonomy for the Palestinians liv- 
img in the occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip within a year of the signing of the 
Egypt-lsrael Peace Treaty — that is to say, 
by March 1980, little substantive progress 
has been made although negotiations have 
been continuing regularly. This aspect of the 
peace process, which in the long term is of 
the greatest importance to the future stabili- 
tw of the Middle East, at present gives cause 
for some concern and is an aspect to which 
the Government will be paying close atten- 
tion in the months to come. As always we 
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stand ready to play whatever role we are 
able to promote a just, lasting and com- 
prehensive peace settlement in the Middle 
East. 

It is again indicative of the perception 
shown by the Committee and of the 
seriousness with which the Committee’s 
report has been studied that, by and large, 
the principal recommendations of the report 
relating to Foreign Affairs have been im- 
plemented. It will be recalled that among 
other things the Committee suggested 
public restatement of Australia’s support for 
Israel’s right to live within secure and 
recognised boundaries and support for the 
principles of Security Council resolution 242 
and the legitimate rights of the Palestinians. 
Both the Prime Minister and | have repeated- 
ly expressed support for these principles. 
Most recently, speaking at the United Na- 
tions General Assembly on 1 October, | said: 

‘Australia has supported the Peace Treaty 

between Egypt and Israel. We see it as a 

first step towards a just, lasting and com- 

prehensive peace settlement in the Middle 

East. We understand the fears and con- 

cerns of others and appreciate that a solu- 

tion of that region’s problems depends on 
factors not yet settled or dealt with in the 
current negotiations. In this context, 

Australia regrets the current policies of the 

Israeli Government in relation to the 

establishment of settlements in the oc- 

cupied territories. 

‘It is essential to devise a peace which 

satisfies all interested parties — and which 

puts an end to terrorism. We therefore 
base our policies on the need for negotia- 
tions starting from the principles of 

Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338. 

Israel’s right to exist within secure and 

recognised boundaries must be accepted. 

The legitimate rights of the Palestinian 

people to a homeland alongside Israel, 

and the corresponding responsibility that 
they live peacefully with all their 
neighbours must also be recognised. 

‘In this spirit the Australian Government 

continues to offer its support to any ef- 

forts to reach a settlement acceptable to 
all parties concerned.’ 
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The Committee suggested that Australia 
increase its representation in the Middle East 
and, more specifically, that a Post should be 
opened to facilitate trade with Libya. Since 
the report was tabled, Posts have been 
* opened in Tripoli (1978), Kuwait (1978), Am- 
man (1979), and Abu Dhabi (1979). In the 
last five years, eight new Posts have been 
opened in the region. 

The Committee recommended that 
Australia should give continued support to 
United Nations peacekeeping in the Middle 
East. Australia has always given strong sup- 
port to United Nations peacekeeping in the 
Middle East. Australian observers serve with 
the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organisation (UNTSO); while we have not 
been asked to contribute troops, we have 
given financial support to the United Nations 
Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL); and until 
very recently, Australia provided a con- 
tingent of 48 personnel and four helicopters 
to the United Nations Emergency Force 
operating in the Sinai. That Force has now 
been disbanded, and as part of that process, 
the Australian contingent was withdrawn in 
October. But at that time | said that although 
with the end of the UNEF task the con- 
tingent would be returning, Australia would 
be prepared to consider providing a con- 
tribution to any United Nations force which 
might be developed in the future to assist in 
peacekeeping in the Sinai. 

Other recommendations in the Commit- 
tee’s Report have been implemented; for ex- 
ample Australia is seeking to encourage long 
term productive investment from the Middle 
East. The Government is also acutely con- 
scious of the fundamental importance to 
Australia of energy policy, a matter to which 
the Committee attached considerable impor- 
tance. 

| would, in conclusion, like to express my 
appreciation for the detailed and thoughtful 
Report produced by the Committee, and 
equally for the attention which the Commit- 
tee has given both collectively and in- 
dividually to subsequent developments in 
the Middle East. Work of this kind 
represents a valuable contribution to foreign 
policy making in Australia. 
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Narcotics Agencies Meeting 


Following is the text of an address by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, at the closing 
session of a meeting of Heads of Na- 
tional Narcotics Law Enforcement 
Agencies, Far East Region, in Sydney, 
on 23 November: 


| am very pleased to have the opportunity 
to address you at the close of what has 
been, | understand, an extremely successful 
and constructive meeting. My satisfaction 
derives not only from my knowledge of the 
vitally important and difficult work which 
you have to tackle and which you have been 
discussing here but also from the concrete 
example whch you provide of exactly what 
we politicians mean when we speak of 
‘regional co-operation’. 

The growing emphasis today on co- 
Operation between nations whether on a 
global or regional basis is, | believe, one of 
the most heartening aspects of diplomacy. 
The number and increasing complexity of 
the issues which we already face world-wide 
are disturbing. Even apparently isolated 
problems often prove to have ramifications 
affecting the international community in 
general. We have no alternative to seeking 
out every opportunity to co-operate to the 
maximum extent possible. 

That simple imperative is now recognised 
by the great majority of countries and cer- 
tainly by all of those represented here today. 
The fact that a body like Heads of National 
Narcotics Law Enforcement Agencies 
(HONLEA) has been established and is 
flourishing is a significant indication of the 
regional response. International co- 
operation ‘across the board’ has — not- 
withstanding the frustrations inherent in the 
process — progressed beyond mere lip ser- 
vice to practical and beneficial results in 
some important areas such as your own. 
HONLEA, and bodies like it, are rapidly 
becoming indispensable. They are perform- 
ing basic, but essential, functions of co- 
ordination, dissemination of knowledge and 
pooling of experience in subjects as removed 
from illicit drugs as electronics, women’s af- 
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fairs and oceanography. The fact that co- 
Cperation is proceeding well on this 
technical level can only serve to improve or 
expand co-operation on the broader political 
and economic level. 


When | say ‘on this technical level’, | do 
not mean to be dismissive. Far from it — 
broad schemes for political and: economic 
c3-operation are of little use to us if we can- 
not work together on specific and essential 
p oblems from day to day. This is particular- 
ly the case with narcotics. Indeed there is no 
reom for intermittent or part-time co- 
0 eration in this field where only sustained 
e-forts can lead to success. 

The narcotics problem has been with us 
fer a long time: there is, for example, 
evidence to support the theory that poppy 
tei was a popular beverage in Neolithic 
times. Our societies have — in some 
respects at least — come a long way since 
then. But abuse of narcotic and other drugs 
isnot only still with us, it has developed and 
ccntinues to develop to the point where it is 
a serious threat, not only to the welfare and 
ives of a dismaying number of individuals, 
3Lt to their cultures and countries. Illegal 
2Mduction and drug-running is a multi- 
milion dollar criminal business involving ex- 
tensive and highly-organised international 
syndicates. It is big and bad business, and it 
is growing. Yet compared with the long 
tredition, the intensive organisation and the 
extensive funding of the international illicit 
drig networks, our efforts to combat them 
are recent and still far from adequate. 

t is not my intention, however, to belittle 
what has been achieved, most notably under 
the auspices of the United Nations. Since 
the Shanghai Commission and The Hague 
Comference at the beginning of this century, 
we have succeeded in establishing a basic 
inf@rnational framework of treaties, conven- 
tions and supervisory bodies to establish in- 
temational control over the production, 
menufacture and distribution of narcotic 
dregs. In addition to the promulgation of 
such regulatory measures, a number of 
specific multilateral programs have been 
developed in areas such as crop substitu- 
ton, research, education, training and 
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rehabilitation and, of course, in narcotics 
law enforcement. The United Nations Fund 
for Drug Abuse Control is performing ex- 
emplary work in these areas, as is the Inter- 
national Narcotics Control Board in the 
regulatory field. 


The extension of this international 
framework for co-operation to the regional 
level, as exemplified by HONLEA, is an im- 
portant step. Although the problems of our 
region cannot and should not be divorced 
from the global problem, the smaller group 
represented at HONLEA can concentrate on 
those aspects of particular concern to the 
region and benefit from the sharing of 
knowledge accumulated through common 
experience. The agenda for your discussions 
over the past week reveals the thoroughly 
practical and operational nature of 
HONLEA. It also, however, gives some in- 
dication of the size and complexity of the 
challenge which we face. 

| also note that many of the countries 
represented here are members of the Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government Regional 
Meeting’s Working Group on Illicit Drugs, 
which was established as the result of an in- 
itiative by the inaugural CHOGRM meeting 
in Sydney in 1978, and which held a suc- 
cessful inaugural meeting in Kuala Lumpur 
in June 1979. 

Compared with the situation 20, and even 
10, years ago, there is no doubt that we have 
made significant progress in our efforts to 
organise internationally to combat the illicit 
traffic. Unfortunately, there is also no doubt 
that the illicit traffic itself has increased 
dramatically. | do not need to quote facts 
and figures here. You are all better ac- 
quainted with them than | am. From the 
Australian viewpoint, our country is now all 
too prominently on the illicit traffic map. We 
are a target. Drug smuggling, drug pushing 
and inevitably the human waste and misery 
of drug addiction are now part and parcel of 
the darker side of Australian society. They 
bring with them the threat and practice of 
syndicate crime and of corruption. To our 
shame, some Australians are involved in il- 
licit traffic networks. Some have been im- 
prisoned overseas for related offences. 
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My own portfolio as Foreign Minister, and 
my Department, have responsibilities and 
concerns which complement your own. Our 
diplomatic communications network pro- 
vides a secure channel of communication for 
some of your requirements. Our diplomatic 
missions in some of your countries support 
the activities of specialist Australian officers 
working jointly with yours to suppress the 
illicit trade; in other cases designated of- 
ficers of my Department have liaison respon- 
sibilities. We have an immediate interest in 
the criminal abuse of passport facilities. 

| referred a moment ago to the gaoling 
overseas of Australians for narcotics of- 
fences. In this connection | have the 
strongest interest in bringing home to 
Australians the risks they run overseas, as 
well as at home, in committing offences with 
illicit drugs. | believe we cannot warn our 
people too often or too bluntly of the conse- 
quences of narcotics crimes. We have a 
responsibility to impress indelibly on all 
travellers that serious offenders can and do 
meet with capital punishment in some of 
your countries. In addition to continuing 
statements and other publicity, | have ar- 
ranged that in the near future every 
Australian passport issued will carry with it 
that warning. | hope you will recognise in 
these activities, amongst other things, a 
useful preventative contribution. 

As a further contribution by Australia to 
regional co-operation in the area of drug en- 
forcement, Australia will sponsor and con- 
duct a drug detector dog training program 
for nominees from South-East Asian and 
Pacific countries in 1980. Delegates and 
guests will know that specially trained dogs 
have been used most effectively in this 
country for a number of years in screening 
goods and premises for narcotics detection 
purposes. 

Problems related to drugs are not unique 
to Australia. They are confronting many 
countries including most of those repre- 
sented here today. Unless there is a dramatic 
and unexpected reversal in current de- 
velopments, such problems will be faced all 
too soon by many more. We have achieved 
much in the fight against drug abuse in re- 
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cent years, but we all know how much more 
remains to be done. | appreciate that we 
may give different emphasis to different 
aspects of the problem. But the facts are 
that without illicit production there would b- 
no smuggling, and without smuggling th- . 
would not be the present problems of 
clandestine sales, personal abuse, addictiun, 
and all the related crimes in every link of tis 
chain. 

My plea to you today, and through you ‘o 
your Governments, is that our efforts to in- 
crease our co-operation in all areas con- 
nected with narcotic drugs should be 
unremitting and should occupy a high priori- 
ty in national programs. On our side | offe" 
you every assurance of the commitment of 
the Australian Government and of our con- 
tribution to the common effort. | am confi- 
dent that our region will continue to set an 
example of co-operation for the wider inter- 
national community. 


Aid for East Timor 


During November the following an- 
nouncements were made in relation to 
aid to East Timor: 


On 1 November the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. M. J. R. 
MacKellar, announced a further gift of 
vitamin enriched biscuits and plastic 
sheeting valued at $333 000 to the joint In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross and 
Indonesian Red Cross relief program in East 
Timor. An initial consignment of 30 tonnes 
of biscuits was to be shipped directly to Dili 
by air and the remaining supplies would be 
shipped with a consignment of 1 200 tonnes 
of corn previously announced. 

On 6 November Mr MacKellar and the 
Treasurer, the Hon. John Howard, an- 
nounced that donations of $2 or more in the 
current financial year to the Australian Red 
Cross East Timor Appeal will be tax deduct- 
ible. Also on 6 November Mr MacKellar an- 
nounced that following consultations with 
the Indonesian Government the Australian 
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owernment had decided to provide an addi- 

tional $2 million in support of the ICRC-IRC 
relf program in East Timor. It was an- 
icidated that the provision of transport to 

“Esupplies to people in remote areas would 

wx» major component in the utilisation of 
the offer. 

Cn 13 November the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, an- 
noenced that a consignment of 30 tonnes of 
vitamin enriched biscuits would be air- 
fremhted to Dili by two RAAF Hercules 
fliants on 13 and 14 November. Mr Peacock 
said that Arnott’s Biscuits Pty Ltd, the 
manufacturers of the biscuits, had donated 3 

mes to the relief effort. He welcomed this 
,2rerous gift. 

On 16 November Mr Peacock announced 
the disbursement of the additional $2 million 
Australian contribution to the ICRC-IRC 
relief program. A large proportion of the 
funds will be used to assist with the costs of 
operating the three helicopters and one 
fixed-wing aircraft already being used by the 
ICFC-IRC in East Timor. Other funds will be 
usei to purchase in Indonesia three four- 
wheel drive trucks and 500 tonnes of green 
beens and, in Australia, further protein- 
ennched biscuits. An amount is being held 
for contingencies including the possibility of 
further airlifts to Timor if that is considered 
necessary, and to take into account any ad- 
ditional types of requirements which are 
ice ytified in the course of consultations with 
the |CRC-IRC and the Indonesian Govern- 
ment. 


Aid for Kampuchea: RAAF 
Hercules on loan to 
In-ernational Committee of 
the Red Cross 


Folowing is a news release issued by 
the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. M. J. R. MacKellar, on 8 
November: 
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The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. M. J. R. MacKellar, announced to- 
day that a RAAF Hercules with crew is being 
made available to the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross and UNICEF for the 
shuttle of emergency relief supplies from 
Bangkok to Phnom Penh. 

Mr MacKellar said that the aircraft is being 
provided following a request by the Ex- 
ecutive Director of UNICEF for the 
Australian Government to provide a Her- 
cules to replace a British RAF Hercules 
which is currently carrying humanitarian 
supplies from Bangkok to Phnom Penh and 
will be withdrawn shortly. Australia is lend- 
ing the Hercules to ICRC-UNICEF for an in- 
itial period of one month. 

Mr MacKellar said that the cost of the pro- 
vision of the aircraft is being met from the 
further $4 million for the relief of needy 
Khmer civilians in Kampuchea and Thailand 
pledged by the Government and announced 
by Mr Peacock on 5 November in New York. 


South Pacific Air Transport 
Council (SPATC) debts 
waived 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Transport, the Hon. 
P. J. Nixon on 15 November: 


The Australian Government has waived an 
$800 000 debt under arrangements that 
enable Fiji to assume full ownership of Nadi 
Airport. 

‘The outstanding moneys formed part of 
accumulated debts owed by the South 
Pacific Air Transport Council (SPATC) to 
Australia, the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand,’ Mr Nixon said. 

‘The money owed to Australia by SPATC 
was for contributions to capital works and 
maintenance at Nadi Airport and for expen- 
diture incurred by Australia in maintaining a 
meteorological station in the Solomon 
Islands on behalf of SPATC.’ 
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SPATC was established in 1946. 
Australia, U.K., New Zealand and Fiji are the 
current full members. Although originally 
the functions of SPATC were more exten- 
sive, in recent years its activities have been 
mainly concerned with development and 
operation of Nadi Airport and the operation 


of meteorological stations in Fiji, the 
Solomons, Kiribati, Tuvalu, Nauru and 
Tonga. 


It has been agreed that, with the transfer 
of full responsibility for Nadi Airport to Fiji, 
SPATC will be wound up. 

‘Nadi Airport continues to play a key role 
in air transport in the South Pacific,’ Mr 
Nixon said. 

‘The decision by the Government to waive 
the repayment was made in recognition of 
this role and to assist Fiji in developing its 
aviation resources.’ 


Australia-Greece cultural 
agreement 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 20 
November: 


Australia and Greece signed a cultural 
agreement in Canberra today. 

The agreement, signed by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, 
and the Greek Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Andreas Andrianopoulos, is 
similar to those Australia has concluded with 
a number of other countries. It provides a 
framework for the promotion of understand- 
ing the history, culture, institutions and 
general way of life of each country through 
exchanges in such fields as the visual and 
performing arts, literature, academic, 
science, the mass media, youth activities 
and sport. It is intended to foster friendship 
and mutual understanding. 

The decision to begin negotiations for this 
agreement was made during the visit by Mr 
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Tricoupis, Greek Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs in 1977. Since that time 
discussions on the terms of an agreement 
have been held with representatives of the 
ethnic Greek community in Australia and 
with the authorities in Greece. 

Mr Peacock said that the agreement 
should facilitate a greater contact with Greek 
cultural heritage and also lead to a wider ap- 
preciation in Greece of Australian cultural 
achievements. 


Australian call for treaty to 
end nuclear testing 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 28 No- 
vember: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced today that 
Australia had succeeded in securing the sup- 
port of almost all members of the United Na- 
tions for a General Assembly resolution 
which called for the conclusion of an inter- 
national treaty to end nuclear testing in all 
environments. The achievement of such a 
treaty was a major objective of the Govern- 
ment in the arms control and non- 
proliferation area. 

The resolution was adopted in the dis- 
armament and international security com- 
mittee of the General Assembly in New York 
on 26 November. There were 128 votes in 
favour. The only dissenting votes were those 
of France and China. They chose, however, 
to abstain on the resolution, rather than to 
vote against it. 

The resolution requested the Committee 
on Disarmament in Geneva to initiate 
negotiations next year on a treaty. It also 
called upon the United States, Britain and 
the Soviet Union to conclude by early next 
year the draft treaty which they have been 
preparing for submission to the Committee 
on Disarmament. (The UK, USA and USSR 
have been negotiating a draft treaty to ban 
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nuclear testing since 1977.) 

Vir Peacock said that the Australian 
deegation in New York had taken the 
lading role in drafting and negotiating the 
resolution. The delegation had worked 
clcsely with representatives from other 
countries which were also strong opponents 
cf nuclear testing, especially New Zealand, 
ēnł also Mexico and Sweden. Australia in- 
t-oduced the resolution on behalf of 25 co- 
Spensors from a wide range of regions and 
po itical groupings. 

-he nearly unanimous vote for the resolu- 
tion reflected continuing strong feeling in 
the international community against nuclear 
testing and was an important expression of 
international opinion. It was significant that 
Ch na had abstained on the resolution. In the 
past China had voted against similar resolu- 
tions. 

Mr Peacock said that conclusion of a 
treaty banning all nuclear tests would be the 
n2»t major step forward in nuclear arms con- 
trol It would inhibit the further development 
of existing nuclear arsenals. Moreover, 
adrerence to such a treaty by a wide range 
o7 states would act as an additional pillar of 
the international non-proliferation regime by 
posing an additional barrier to the spread of 
nuclear weapons to other countries. 


Air New Zealand Disaster 


Fol.owing is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hoa. Andrew Peacock, on 29 November: 


Tae Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Ancrew Peacock, today said that he had 
beem distressed to learn of the Air New 
Zealand DC-10 disaster near McMurdo 
Sound in the Antarctic in which it appeared 
that all 257 people on board had been killed. 

Thae Minister said he had sent a message 
to the New Zealand Acting Foreign Minister, 
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Mr Thomson, conveying his condolences. 
Shortly after news of the disappearance of 
the aircraft, the Australian Government of- 
fered New Zealand any assistance it might 
require, but so far such assistance had not 
been necessary. 


Diplomatic appointments 


During November the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, announced the following 
diplomatic appointments: 


e Mr Kenneth Rogers has been appointed 
Australian Ambassador to Spain. Mr 
Rogers has been Australian Ambassador 
to Mexico since 1977 and from 1971 to 
1974 was High Commissioner to Kenya 
and Uganda and Ambassador to Ethiopia. 
He has also served in Australia’s U.N. 
Mission in New York, Karachi, Rawal- 
pindi, Kuala Lumpur, Rome and Jakarta. 


e Mr Kevin Flanagan has been appointed 
Australian Ambassador to Sweden, Nor- 
way and Finland. Mr Flanagan was High 
Commissioner to Nigeria from 1977 until 
recently and has also served in London, 
Ottawa, Bangkok, Singapore, Karachi, 
Washington and Paris. 


e Mr David Goss has been appointed 
Australian Ambassador to the German 
Democratic Republic. Mr Goss has been 
Consul-General in Chicago since 1977 and 
has also served in Bangkok, Bonn, Berlin 
and Karachi. 


e Mr Hugh Dunn has been appointed 
Australian Ambassador to the People’s 
Republic of China. Mr Dunn is at present 
High Commissioner to Kenya and Uganda 
and Ambassador to Ethiopia. From 
1973-76 he was Ambassador to Argentina 
and from 1969-72 Ambassador to Taiwan. 
He has also served in Saigon, 
Washington and Tokyo. 
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Australian 
representation 
overseas 


NOVEMBER 

11 SAUDI ARABIA 

Mr R. D. Sturkey presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador. 

USA 

Mr N. F. Parkinson presented his 
credentials as Ambassador. 

NIGERIA 

Mr H. C. Mott presented his credentials 
as High Commissioner. 
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Foreign 
representation in 
Australia 


NOVEMBER 

22 KUWAIT 

His Excellency Mr Ahmed Ghaith 
Abdullah presented his credentials as 
non-resident Ambassador. 

USSR 

His Excellency Dr Nikolai Georkievich 
Soudarikov presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 
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Publication Notice 


The December 1979 and January 1980 
editions of AFAR will be combined. 


Corrigendum 


On page 389 of the article ‘Independence 
for Kiribati’ in the July 1979 issue of AFAR it 
should be noted that Fernandez de Quiros, 
although born in Portugal, approached the 
South Pacific as a Spanish navigator, taking 
part in an expedition organised by the 
Spanish Crown. During his last visit to the 
area he discovered a group of islands later 
named the Gilbert Islands. The year was 
1606 (not 1604). 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published as Current Notes , 
on International Affairs, on 15 April 1936, is — 


a monthly publication of the Australian 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
Articles and information in the journal may 
be reproduced, except for commercial pur- 
poses and except where it is indicated that 
copyright is not held by the Department. In- 
quiries about AFAR should be sent to: The 
Editor, Australian Foreign Affairs Record, 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, 
A.C.T. 2600 Australia. 
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Other publications prepared by the Depart- 
ment about Australia’s foreign relations may 
be purchased from Australian Government 
bookshops or through: Mail Order Sales, 
Australian Government Publishing Service, 
P.O. Box 84, Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 Aus- 
tralia. 
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